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INATJGURAL DISOOTTfiSB, 

l>«U?sed ia tb» 8«et'«B of Q«ii«nJ ot tlM Anaaol MooUng «f (bo 

ArebaBJe^Gol Institot* ia London, /ilf, 1966, 

D7 BlftCn. B9Q, U^D.. 9.B.^ 

The section, over whicli I have the hoQOur to pre^de, 
b ao eatensiTe in iU range that 1 approach the subjects 
which fall under its oonsideratioa with diffidence ; for 
although primeval antiquities, historj, and architecture 
are specially represented elsewhere, yet the subject of 
gener^ antiquities extends all over the uvilised portions 
of the globe, both in the Old and New Vorid,* and 
embracea all the smaller remans of the handiwork of man 
from England to China in the East, and to Mexico in the dis¬ 
tant West; in a word,all the vestiges of Eastern and Western 
civilisation. By archseology is understood the study of 
the monuments of antiquity of all times and places, and it 
divides itself into several branches, aa palsogtuphy, or the 
study of the foims of letters and inscriptions; ep^raphy, or 
the consideration of their contents; and the study of figured 
antiquity, or of the shapes and meaning of sculptures paint¬ 
ing and symbolical representationa The mfdn objects of 
archaeology are to preserve h^om destruction the precious 
relics of the past, and to ud in the development and dis¬ 
covery of historic truths. History itself is dependent on the 
existence of contemporary monuments, and the annals of 
some nations, as the Egyptians, Assyrians, Phmnicisna and 
other Semitic races are preserved on monuments alone; their 
otiier literature baring entirely perished in tiie wreck of ages. 
Archeology also aids in the formation wid cultivation of 
public taste by directing it to the selection of the good and 
Toi„ IXI7. (Nb, 9$). ® 
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\«eful whicli has escaped the ravages of time, and to the 
employment of such portions as are capable of being so used 
in the wants of modern civibeation. All, however, that ia 
old is neither good as to its art nor useful for application, 
but a judicious selection is no slight element in the cultiva- 
tiou o£ the beautiful in art, of the useful in manufac¬ 
tures. Still more than all tins, archseology strives to diffuse, 
by wri^ng and engraving, the knowled^ of what has come 
to light, and to preserve the recollectrou and the very image 
of remains tliat would otherwise be lost. This object 
has partionlarly been had in view by the Avchmological 
Institute, which has nobly fuldlled its duty to science iu 
this respect, as it has also done by its meetiz^ which 
awaken an interest in the difiurion of arcbssological know¬ 
ledge and the preservation of ancient remeuna After the 
fall of the Eomsn Empire the study of archeology lay 
dormant till the revival of the arts and Uterature in Europe, 
when the discovery of objects of ancient art gave a new im¬ 
pulse to sculpture, painting and architecture; and arch¬ 
eology was discovered to be most important for understand¬ 
ing of the meaning and application of those arts. At 
Florence the De’ Medici collected such remains as they 
eould obttun, and which had escaped the destruction of the 
Goth, or were found amid the ashes of Western civiHsation. 
Their example was followed by the rest of Europe ; but 
arcbteology was conducted without much critical or accurate 
knowledge till the two last centuries, when Winckelmaini 
and Visconti created the school of students who combined a 
careful* examination of ancient remains with the study of 
Greek and Roman literature. The study of topography 
indeed, a branch of archsology, ffourished at an ear*lier date, 
but it is only in the last century that the Improvement of 
engraving has enabled copies of monuments sufficiently 
accurate for study and comparison to be produced. The 
museums of Europe are the arsenals of arclissology, aud fronx 
them the student draws materiab for bis study. In them is 
preserved all tbat has escaped the destroying process of 
time. ‘Vet, large and important as these institutions are, and 
amply as they seem to be stored with objects of all kinds 
and ages, it may be considered how little has really been 
preserved when it is remembered that all the museums of 
Europe combuied could not ana a Roman company for 
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battle or equip a pmr of gladiators for their fetal fray. The 
museum of tbis metropolis takes the very highest rank 
amidst these arsenals aad treasuries of antiquity, and no¬ 
where will the student of arch»ology find at his disposal 
so many remaios, not only of Greek aod Homan art, but 
of Egyptian, Assyrian and other nations ; nowhere else 
can he observe so closely and accutately the progress of 
ancient ciTilisatioTt 

But I must pass from this topic, however alluring, to 
tell you something of the progress and condition of arch¬ 
eology, and of some of the principal discoveiies which 
imve becu lately made, discoTeries of which, I believe, you 
will like to bear, I shall begin with those relating to 
Egypt. A wonderful advance in the knowledge of Egyp¬ 
tian monuments has taken place in Europe during the last 
fifty years, aud in hieroglypUicjil interpietation during the 
last twenty years. This has been accomplished by the la¬ 
bours of MM. de Roug^ Cbnbas and BeT^ria, in France; 
MM. Lepsius,Brugsch, and Duemiohen, in Prussia; Mr. Good¬ 
win, Dr. Hincks, Mr. le Page Henouf and others iuti) is country. 
The structure of the language, the meaning of the words 
and texts are now thoroughly underatood, and the contents 
of all documents can be interpreted. For not only has the 
easier and more objective portion of the language been dis¬ 
covered, but even the grammatical forma and particles in¬ 
volving a much greater progiess. Egypt may, m feet, be 
considered to be subdued and fallen under the arras of 
science,^ a conquest which has been effected by tire applica¬ 
tion of induction and logic to the interpretation of extinct 
languoges, which have left behind them neither traditional 
grammais nor dictionaries to facilitate tlie progress of the 
inquirer. 

You have, no doubt, lately heard of the discovery ot a 
bilingual tablet of calcareous stone, nearly 8 ft. high, at San 
or tlie ancient Tanis, by Professor liepsius, on the occasion ot 
his virit to that spot. His letter on the subject, dated 
21st April, addressed to me, was communicated to the 
Athenjeum. Siuce then twenty lines of the Greet, and m 
many of the hieroglyphic version, have been published in the 
Zeitschrift fur Aegyp^ache Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 
at Berlin. It is like the Rosetta stone in its general pur¬ 
port, for it is a decree of the priests assembled in a synod at 
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Capopus, and is dated the ninth year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
I., on the eeventh day of the Macedonian month ApellauSf 
abowing it Co ha?e drawn up from the Greek original. 
Its date is b.c. 238, or about fifty years older than the 
Kosetta stone, and Its object nearly tbe same. It records 
the benefits conferred by tbe monarch Euergetes I. on 
Egypt, tbe pnesta and tliie people, tbe restoration of tbe 
stacuea taken away from Bgypt by tbe Persians, and tbe 
allevia^on of tbe misfortune oi a deficient Kile and impend' 
ing feraine by the generosity of Ptolemy and his consort 
Berenice. In one point it is of the highest interest to tbe 
chronology of Egypt. It mentions that tbe priests, aware of 
tbe disturbance of the due celebration of tbe festirals, by 
which those which ought to bare been held in tbe summer 
fell in tbe winter, decreed tbe institution of a leap year by 
the addition of a day to be added every fourth year to the 
fire epa^mena or intercalary days. This day was to be 
dedicated to tbe festival of the monarch, and the year thus 
ci eated anticipated the so-called Julian year of the reformed 
calendar of Sosigenes, b.c. 45, by nearly two centuries. 

When this tablet was discovered, Egyptology, or the science 
of Egyptian iaterpretation, was said to be put upon its trial, an 
the Greek inscription on it would either confirm or contradict 
tbe results of recent researches, and Egyptology comes out 
triumphant from tlrat trial. Kot only have the proper names 
of Cleopatra and Berenice been found, which were considered 
by some sceptics to be a missing link in the chain of evidence, 
but (1 speak from a careful ezamination of the published por¬ 
tions) tbe body of tbe text, words, grammatical forms and in¬ 
flections agree with wbatlmd been predetermined by Egypto¬ 
logists, aud only some trivial modifications of tbe sense of a 
few words will result iiom tbe discovery of this tablet. The 
value, iu fact, of these bilingual tablets to science, in its pre- 
sent state, is not so great as might be supposed. They have 
a greater value as jeplies to tbe attacks and doubts which 
have prevailed against the truth of bieroglypbical discovery. 
Besides the tablet of Sau, some other monuments of great 
interest have been lately exhumed in ancient Egypt. One 
is a new tablet of Abydos. The visitor to the British Museum 
will recollect the old tablet of Abydos placed on the east 
wall of the northern gallery. Now what the Rosetta stone 
jvas to Egyptian philology, tlie Abydos tablet was to the 
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chronology of Egypt,—the key, the answer to the riddle. Last 
year, M. Duemichen diecoTOred at Abydos, on a wall of the 
temple which had been laid bare by directions of H. Mariette, 
a list of ee^eoty^ix royal names, commenciog with Menes, 
the first monarch of Egypt^ and ending with Sethcs I. ot 
the nineteenth dynasty. For the first six dynasties the 
list is consecutiTe, after that it is more difficult to identify 
with Manetho. The rest of the series coincides with that 
of the table of the British Museum. H. Marletts had pre¬ 
viously discovered at Sakkarah another series of royal names, 
inscribed on the wails of a private tomb. These extend over 
the same space of time, but are by no means arranged in so 
regular a sequence, their order being much transposed; 
and consequently this list of Idakkarah cannot have so 
much weight in the consideration of the chronology of the 
period. 

1 must here call your attention to the difierence in histc- 
rical value of public and private monuments. The public 
monuments of a country are made under official superrision, 
and are subject to public criticism. They are, therefore, 
more correct and trustworthy than those made for indi¬ 
viduals i which were liable to the same errors, changes, 
and caprices in remote times, as at the present day. Id 
reference, therefore, to historical interest, the taUet cf 
Abydos must, from this consideration alone, rank higher 
than the tomb of Sakkarah. As the most important point 
about Egypt is its chronology, its helping to determine the 
relative age of civilised man on earth, these tablets have a 
powerful interest, and their contents and bearing will have 
to he weighed by the two iival schools of chronology—the 
long chroDologist, which expands the period of the l^ptian 
dynasties to a high antiquity ; the short chrouologist, 
which would contract and make them synchronise into 
other systems. 

Leaving Egyptiau archaology, I will now proceed to 
speak of the discoveries and progress made in the interpre¬ 
tation of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian inscriptions, 
which have also yielded to the inexorable force of philological 
logic. In the year 1800, Gi'Oterfand, in Hanover, made the 
first attempt at the decipherment of the cuneiform charac¬ 
ter, by a beautiful and intricate chain of reasoning. The 
study lauguislied, howevei', for want of texts, although the 
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Peraan inacriptions attracted the attention of Lassen and 
Bumouf dll Sir H. Kawlinson made so great an advance 
that his interpretation of Che monument of Darius I. at 
Behistoun may be considered as freslj discovery- Here 
your attention should be directed to the fact that the power 
of interpretation depends in a great degree on the supply 
of monuments and teits accessible to the interpreter. Thus 
it has been reproached to the modem school of archts- 
ology that it professes to make out the remoter monuments 
of Bgypt and Assyria, while it is unable to solve the inscrip¬ 
tions of Etruria, which fourisbed at a period more recent, 
and was connected with races and languages better known. 
But the paucity and poverty of Etruscan inscriptions, which 
are meie repetitions of sepulchral formulfe, and a system of 
writing, like the Latin monuments, In contractions, hare 
impeded the progress of the inquirers. 

But to return to Assyria. The discoreries of Botta in 
1342 and of Layard in 164S, and the subsequent exicaration 
by Loflus, Eass^, and Rawlinson, of the palaces of Nim- 
roud, Kborsabad, Kouyunjik, and other loi^ities, built by 
Sargon, Ashur-bani-pal, Asbur-isir-pal, and Sennacherib, 
are familiar to you by the archaeological trophies which 
adorn the Museum. T^ Mr. Layard this country and the 
world are under the deepest obligations for the impulse 
given to Assyrian philology aud arclisology, by initiating 
the discovery of such treasures. While in Egypt tho passive 
climate did not destroy the monuments, in Assyria the cir¬ 
cumstance of a nation using by preference baked clay 
instead of parchment aud papyrus to write upon, haa 
preserved its annals and its hterature. Thousands of frag¬ 
ments of terra cotta tablets, deeds, annals, petitions, from 
the archives of Kouyunjik, now in the Museum, enable the 
decipherer to discover their hidden meaning by the oppor¬ 
tunity of comparison which they afford to his sagacity. 
They are inscribed in cuneiform characters, a etyle of 
writing in use from the earliest origin of the Babylonia 
kingdom till the age of the Seleucids, or the second cen¬ 
tury B.c. To Sir Henry EawUnson, Dr. Hincks, Mr, Fox 
Talbot, in England, and M. Oppert m France, we are 
indebted for a knowledge of their contents, This cuneiform 
writing was used for several languages, the oldest of which, 
the so-called Accadian, is referable to the Turanian family. 
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xvliil© tbe Babylonian and Assyrian aro allied to the Semitic, 
the Median to the Turanian, and the Persian to the Zend. 
It is impossible here to det^l to you the varieties of these 
inscriptions, relating as they do to history, science, lan^ 
guage, and laws. Amongst them raay be particularly 
mentioned the obelisk of Slislmaneser, on which is repre¬ 
sented tbe tribute of Jeliii ; and the tablet of tbe same 
monarch discovered at Kurkh, near* the head waters of the 
Tigris, from the description of it on a cuneiform tablet, 
interpreted by air U. RawHuson, on which is found the 
name of Aliab. Not less important are the historical cylinder, 
prism, and inscriptions from Khoreabad recording the cam¬ 
paign of Sennacherib against Judsa. A consideration of such 
monuments is essential to an understanding of ^e contem- 
pomneous liistory of the Old Testament, and their language, 
affiliated to the Hebrew and Chaldee, is the most important 
of all contributions to Semitic paleography and philology. 

Next in point of time to these two gieat branches of the 
Semitic and Hamitic femiliee are the Phmniciaas, through 
whom the civilisation of the East passed to tbe Greeks. 
The remains of tbe Phonicians aie to be sought for rather 
amongst those of other nations than upon their own soil. 
For the haughty monarchs of Babylon and Nineveh they 
worked in bronze and ivory, and recent examinations have 
discovered Pheenidan inscriptious on the bronze vessels 
and ivory, fragments of Nimroud. The same language has 
been discovered on the clay cuneiform tablets of Kouyunjik, 
elevating tlie antiquity of the writing above the age hitherto 
assigned to it from the inscriptions found on Asiatic or 
Kuropean sites, or the Fhcsuician coins of Syria, AsiaMiuor, 
and Greece. Their galleys ploughed the pu^le waters of 
the Mediterranean, descended to the Egyptian Naacratis, 
threaded the isles of tbe j£gean, trafficked in the ports of 
Spain, and probably passed Gibraltar. They carried their 
wares, principally ivory, glass, and silver plate, to the refined 
and curious Greek, to the voluptuous and indolent Etrus¬ 
can. Elegant vases of glass for the toilets of the beauties 
of the past, trao sported by their trade from their own 
furnaces, or those of Egypt, are found in tbe sepulobres of 
tbe Greek isles, in Greece itself, and Italy. In their aucieut 
settlements in Rhodes and Sardinia, numerous remains of 
their art in gold, porcelain, and glass have been discovered 
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of late years. To the poor and distant Britons they sold 
beads and trash-goods, called “ rdpd,” or rubbish, by 
Strabo, in exchange for the tin and other products of our 
isle, and recently glasa beads of opaque and veined glass, 
resembling those found in the tumuli of the Celts, have been 
brought from Tyre iteelf. Not less important than Phceni- 
cian art waa tb© system of writing which they invented. 
The Phmnicians were a commercial and practical people, and 
discarding the cumbrous modes of writing in use by tlie 
Egyptians and Assyrians, they adopted a simple alpliabet of 
a few letters, which represented all the sounds required. 
But, like all Semitic nations, they omitted the vowels, leaving 
a certiun amb^ity and difficulty; and the perfection of the 
alphabet was reserved for the Greeks, who, by the mtroduc- 
tion of the vowels, brought it to the state of completeness it 
possesses at the present day. The metrical system of the 
Phmmriana waa also of great importance, and their weights 
have been found in the palaces of Nimroud and the tombs 
of the Troad.* The study of their inscriptions and 
paleography cootinues to advance, and an account of 
Semite palsography will be given on occasion of tb© pi*©- 
sent meeting by Mr. Beutsch. 

Semitic antiquities have received of late considerable 
attention from the investigations of M. Eenan in Syria, the 
Count de 7ogu^ and Mr. Waddington in the Hauran. 
The subject of Hebrew antiquities has also excited great 
interest The researches of the Due de Luynes in Pales¬ 
tine, and M. de Saulcy at Jerusalem, have been succeeded by 
those of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The inscriptions 
found in Palestine throw considerable light on the disputed 
age of the square Hebrew character; unfortunately, they 
are not older than the third century of our era. It is, how¬ 
ever, to be hoped that future excavations on the site of 
Jerusalem may help to settle the disputed points of tho 
topography of that city, and the actual position of the 
Temple and the Holy Sepulchre. Of other Semidc anti¬ 
quities, the bronze plat^ with Himyaritic inscriptions 
mund in Southern Arabia, and presented by General 
Ian to the Museum, and the century of Funic inscriptions 
discovered by the Rev. N. Davis at Carthage, all of which 

* Tb* pribdpd mooaiMat of thi« poopU djMOTtnd of )kt« fun <b Uio Mrco* 
pbapu of AjboiaoiMr, fouodot CTpnu. 
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have been published, have added considerably to our know¬ 
ledge of Semitic philology, as the excavations of M. Beul4 on 
the site of the Byrsa or Citadel of Carthage, have to the 
topography of that city, Still more considerable have been 
the discoveries in Greece and A»a Minor; the excavations 
of Mr. Newton at Halicarnassus having exhumed the Mauso¬ 
leum, and added to the examples of Greek art a brilliant 
series of sculptures and reliefe of the later Athenian school, 
which flourished about 350 b.o, The more archaic sculp* 
tures of the Hicra Hodos, or Sacred "Way, at Branchid®, 
near Miletus, removed by Mr. Newton to England, have 
formed an important contribulaon to the known examples 
of Ionic sculpture, as the inscriptions from the same site l^ve 
done to Greek palaography. Important examples of an¬ 
tiquities have been procured at the Rhodian Camirus, by 
MM. Baizmann and Biliotti, consisting of jewellery, vases, 
and other objects, many of which prove the early settle¬ 
ment of the FhmniciaDS on the spot, and illustrate the wares 
they carried to the island. Amongst them may be parti¬ 
cularly mendoned a Greek vase of great beauty, of the style 
of the decadence, representing the w^-known subject of Peleus 
and Thetis. It is not necessary to dwell on the discovery by 
Lieutenants Smith and Porch er of five temples in the Cyrenaicar 
the sculptures of which, principally of the age of the Antonines, 
have enriched the galleries of Roman art, but still more 
recent researches by Mr. Dennis, in the same locality, have 
discovered more vases of the class of Panathenaic amphor®, 
one with the name of the Athenian archer Folyzelos, B.C. 
368, contemporary of Alexander the Great. Another of 
these vases has the name of Kittos, also Athenian, that 
of the potter wlio made it^ showing that they were imported 
from Athens to the coast of Africa, and not imitated there 
from Athenian originals. 

The predecessors of the Romans in the civilisation of 
Central Italy were the Etruscans, whose costume and type 
hear an oriental impress, and exhibit some peculiarities of 
Asiatic art. They chiefly excelled in mechanical execution, 
and were celebrated in antiquity for their works in bronze, 
a remarkable example of which, an archaic Aphrodite, has 
been discovered in Southern Italy. Rome, it will be remem¬ 
bered, previous to her conquest of Graece, obtained the 
statues of her gods, the signa Tmcanicay from Etiiiria. 
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Without, however, pronouncing whether tlie Etruscfins or 
lUeene? descended from the Rhcntian Alps, or landed as 
colonista on Italian shores, a careful examina^on of Aeir 
languaa©, which is written in Greek characters with modified 
forms, must bring conviction to the mind that it was a 
declined and inflected tongue, resembling in its general struc¬ 
ture the Oscan, Latin, and other dialects of Central Italy. 
Such at least is its contribution to that historical problem 
which future investigations must eliminate. For the present 
the excavations in Etruria have ceased, and no gi*eat addi¬ 
tions have boen made to the impoilaiit examples of Ktruscan 
romaiDS. Enough has been found to show in how great a 
degree the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for tlieir 
priuciplcs of art. Few examples of Roman art are as old as 
the days of the Republic; the greater portion belong to 
the period of the Empire. Roman antiquities have an espe¬ 
cial claim upon our attention, as they are extensively difi’used 
all over Britain. The evidences of Roman art are found 
scattered throughout western Europe, and are constantly 
appealed to as proofs for defining the topography of tlie 
former Roman provinces, and the extent of the empire. Tho 
most common, the best known of the smaller objects of 
Roman art is the red pottery, or so'Called Samian wai'e, and 
is familiar to us all. . This was preceded by the red ware of 
Arezzo or Arretium, the Arctine ware, and some of the 
red ware found ia Britain appeals to have come from the 
potteries of Capua, Cuma, and other Italian cities. The place 
of %bric of the red ware is, however, as yet undetermined, 
although the name of Gaulish, and other barbarian pottem, 
found upon it, go far to prove that its febric may Imve been 
in ancient Gaul and Germany. It is the connecting link in 
art between the beautiful vases of Greece, wliiohat their close 
substituted reliefs for paintings, and the local potteiiee of 
the Roman provinces, and was produced from the first to the 
third century of our era, Besides this wai’etliere were local 
kilns in this country of the Anglo Roman wares of Castor, 
Upchurch, and Crockliill. Tl)e legionary tiles, excellent 
specimens of which, belonging to the second and ninth Legions 
are in the Museum at York, and others of different legions, 
discovered in Biitnin, enable us to trace the stations of 
the Empire. On a recent occasion the Congress of the 
Institute was inaugurated in the Guildhall, in the centre of 
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the Romau Loudon, on a spot formerly a British 
afterwards a Roman city, and now the metropolis of a mighty 
empire. This site was near tli&t of the palace of the pro* 
prffitor, Rs appears from the tiles discovered near the spot, 
There, in the old city of London, at the depth of 18 ft. are 
found, from time to time, Boman mosaics, pottery, arms and 
implements; a few feet nearer the suifece lie the remaina of 
our Anglo-Saxon anoestors, while the pavemont of 1666, two 
centuries back, is 6 ft. below the level of Che present sfreets. 

1 shall j)ot enter upon the subject of British art, nor 
upon that of mcdi®val art, its diptychs, ivories, illumina¬ 
tions, enamels, seals and gems. These subjects ore con¬ 
stantly brought under the notice of the Institute, and the 
state and pvogiess of our knowledge upon them is well 
known from the nieiDoii*8 which appear in the Journal 
of the Institute. So, too, the subject of numismatics, 
which would i^equii e not one but several lectures to explain, 
for it is a branch of archsoiogy which Las been more 
minutely studied than any, and it is impossible, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, to make moie than a few remarks. Tetl 
cannot forbear from calling your attention to the iaet that it 
is desirable more attention should be paid than has been 
hitherto done to coins considered in reference to the mone¬ 
tary systems to whicli they belong. The types of coins have 
been minutely studied iu reference to their subjective interest 
to history and mythobgy. For example, the numerous email 
brass of the latter days of the Empire become of greater inte¬ 
rest, when it is known that they are the washed and copper 
defwii whicli supeiaeded silver, ceasing to be current after 
the reign of G?dlieDua. The Roman treasury issued them in 
its payments, or rather promises to pay, for they are the 
prototypes of a paper currency, but would only receive gold 
in payment of the taxes. Tticy circulated at tlieir nominal 
value till the reign of Aureliau, who in his graud monetary 
reform or revolution, for thousands of moneyers were killed 
by his legions in the 811*6013 of Rome iu consequence, would 
only take them at a depreciated value, or rather reduced 
them to their intrinsic value of 525 to the aureus or gold 
coin. In the subsequent alteration of Diocletian, a U^er 
brass coin called the follis, equal to four denarii, appears 
along with the copper denarii and the still smalJor assaria. 
Mr. J, F. de Sails, than whom uo one is better acquainted 
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inth the coins of the latter days of the Roman Empire, 
‘ffill give you a memoir upon the mint of Roman Loudon, 
commeudng in the reign of Oarausius and terminating with 
that of Magnus Mazimus, in which some of the nnmismatac 
points I hare referred to will be treated at a greater length. 


INClSyr IKTBRMBinS ANI> 8EPULCH1UL TOSS ?OUTO HI 
Al«OLK$aY AMD KOETH WALB8, WITH MOTEB OV 
EXAMPLES IN SOME OTHEE LOCALITIES. 

boHgm oMnnUBUMtod b? tb* lloa. VILLllM OWIET RaNLBT, UJ. 

On a former occAsicm, m describing a remarkable sepul- 
chral deposit with cinerary urns brought to light at Forth 
Dafarch, on the western shore of Holyhead Island, in 1848, 
the attention of archsolog^ts, of those more especially who 
derote their researches to vestiges of ancient races in the 
Prindpality, was invited to the deficieocy of information 
recorded with sufficient precision regarding interments of 
the earlier ages.* During the interval of nearly twenty 
years that has elapsed since those observations were made, 
some progress has been gained in this particular department 
of antiquarian investigation ; a f^h impulse has b^n given 
through the annual gatherings held in various districts by 
the Cambrian Arcliioolcgical Association, and the constant 
record in thoir Transactions, of discoveries that have been 
made, has essentially contributed to stimulate greater energy 
and precision in the study of national antiquities. But 
nmch remaius to be done. We have indeed emerged from 
that dim age of scanty itiformation when the Nestor of 
Cambrian archmology. Pennant, was compelled, in his 
remarks on ancient interments and xun buri^, to admits 
“ I cannot establish any criterion by which a judgment may 
be made of the people to whom the dffierent species of uitis 
and tumuli belonged, whother tliey are BriUsh, Roman, 
Saxon, or Danish/'* We are stiD, however, in uncertainty 
in regal'd to vai^ous details connected with the fictile vessels 
of the earliest periods, the distinctive character of their 

I Ufmeir. th« Hon. W. 0. Si»o\9j, lu; b« fouaS, SmnJ dedfUf 
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fdsluoii, And ttxe uses to which, as some are of opinion, these 
curious Toseels, now known to us only in their appliCAtion to 
mortUMy purposes, may hare been originally destine^ in 
the daQy life of aacient occupants of these Islands. 

^ Such hare been the consideratioEia that hare seemed to 

S ire particular interest to some diacoreries of sepulchral 
spoeits in Anglesey and North Wales, either recently 
brotjght to light or hitherto unrecorded. It is hoped that 
the following notices may prore acceptable as supplementair 
to those formerly brought before the Arclimological Instf- 
tute in the memoir that has been cited, describing tho rery 
cunous deposit at Forth Dalarcb. 

The general classification of burial-ums of the earlier 
penode, as proposed by Sir Uichard Colt Hoare and other 
wnter% allbough doubdees fiuntliar to many readers of this 
Journal, may here be briefly noticed. A very useful sum- 
mary ofour knowledge of relics of this dascnption, accom¬ 
panied by numerous Ulustratiotis, has also been given by tho 
late Mr. Bateman, in bis record of the careful investigations 
of Mrro^ and urn-burials in Derbyshire and otlier parts of 
Mntral Bngijmd.* The veeasls eihumed from the so-called 
Celtic tumuli may be conveniently arranged, as he has 
pointed out, under the following classes. 

1. Cineivy or sepulchral urns, such as have either con¬ 
tained or have been inverted over calcined bones. They 
vary nmcb m dimensions, material, and omamenUtion. 
ihese that are supposed, from their being accompanied by 
weapops or other objecU of flint, to be the most ancient a« 
fomod of clay n^ with smaU pebbles or broken gravel. 
They were wrought by band alone, and the process of firing 
Uiem was very imperfect. The color of the siir&oe is dark 
brown; the interior, as appears by any fracture is black 
These urns measure in height from about 10 in. to 18 in • 
tUe upper pert le <«u.l|y fiahioneJ with an o^erhauging 
mearonug m maoy examples more tbaa a third of tbo 
Mtira height of the t^I, and it is decorated by impressions 
app^ntly produced some twisted cord, of rtin p^bJv 

which t ie hemug-bone prerails in various mmbinations 
fieqnenUy preseating a reticulated appearance. The occur- 
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rence of any object of brooze wit}i urns of this class is 
extremely raio. 

2. lucense cups or thuribles; a designation commonly 
adopted* altliough the real purpose of su^ small ressela is 
doubtful. They occ\ir >fith calcined bones, and frequently 
are found deposited witliin the urns of the first clnss. In 
dimensions tliey rary from in. to about 3 in. in heiglit; 
the color is mostly lighter than that of the large urna, the 
])aste» which is moreover loss mixed with pebbTes or sand, 
being more perfectly fired. Tliey have in many Instances 
two perforations at side, and, more rarely, two also at the 

a osite aide, doubtless for suspousiou. They likewise are 
lioned with opeu*work or with long nari'ow elite; tlie 
oriinmoiit ie impressed or incised, as on the larger um& 
There is roason to suppose, os the late Mr. Batomaii ro* 
marks, that they do not accompany tho oorliost iutermente. 

3. Small vessels, probably for food, greatly varying in 
fashion and oruamont; they occur usually with unbiinit 
VC main 6, and were placed near the head or at tlie feet, but 
not unfrequently with incinerated bones—not, howsver, con' 
taining tliom. Tho diinensious aro from in. to 6 in. in 
height; tho meutb usually is wid.e, the foot small. It is 
diffienk to determine the age of these vessels, which fre« 
quently are rude and almost devoid of ornament, whilst 
others aro well wrought and elaborately decorated with 
impressed markings aud herring-bone patterns 

4. Drinking cups, as designated by Sir Eicimrd Colt Hoaro, 
doubtless in true accordance with their intention. Tlicso 
arc highly ornaineiitod vessels of fine clay well baked; tho 
height about 6 in, to 9 in.; the feym contracted in the 
middle and globular towards tlie foot; the color usually light 
reddish brown; the ornament, very elaborate and produced 
apparently by a tootliod implement, is arranged in horizontal 
bands, chevrony patterns, triangular or lozangy compart¬ 
ments, mostly covering the entire surface. These cups 
are usually found with unbumt remains, and had been 
placed near the shoulders; flint relics of superior workman¬ 
ship occur with them. In a few instances a dimioutire 
bronze awl hss been found, but Mr. Bateman, in the coarse 
of tho indefatigable rcscarcliea by which his highly instruc¬ 
tive collection at Toulgrave was formed, came to the con¬ 
clusion that these beautiful vessels belong to a period when 
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meUl W8R almost unkuown. Three examples are kiiova of 
a remarkable rariatioD in form, having a small handle at the 
side; of those one was disinterred by Mr. Bateman near 
Pickering, Yorkshire ;* another, found in the Isle of Ely, is 
figured in this Journal the third, obtained In Berkshire, is 
in the British Museum. 

Of the first class of cinerary urns, namely those which 
may be regarded as earliest in ^te, a good example found 
in Carnarvonshire has recently been brought under tite no¬ 
tice of the Institute by the obliging permission of Mr. 
Turner, of Carnarvon, in whose possession it is preserved. 
We are indebted to Captain Turner, his son, for tlie follow¬ 
ing particulars regarding the discovery. The urn was found 
a few years ago near Fostiniog, at the stdo of the ancient 
way known as the Sam Jfekn, and about a mile distant 
from the Koman station fleriri Moru, the site of which is 
now known as Tomen y Mur.* At that spot, where en- 
trencl^ments are to be seen and numerous Roman relies 
have been brought to light, the Roman road ascribed to tlio 
Empross Helena, consort of tbo Emperor Maximus in the 
fourtli century, leading from Unconium by Rutuniuni, and 
among the wild mountains of Wales to Caer Seiont near 
Carnarvon, and tlieuce into Anglesey, crosses at right angles 
tbo Roman line of way from Muriduiium (Caermoi tlien) by 
Llanio and Penalt in a straight course towards Conovium 
(Coer Rhun) on t)ie Conwsy. To a considerable portion of 
this last mentioned way the name Sorn Helen is likewise 
given by popular tradition. Those vesti^s of Roman occu- 

S Uion are indicated by Mr. Wynn Wilnams in a map of 
ritannia Socunda tl^t accompanies his memoir in the 
Arch»ologia CambreDus.’ 

The um in question, however (see woodcuts, fig. 1), be¬ 
longs to a mow distant period; it contained incinerated 
bones and ashes; amongst these were found three reUcs of 
unusual occurrence. These are, a bronze blade, fig. 2, sup¬ 
posed to have been a knife or small dagger, which in its 
perfect state measured about 2J in. in length, and 1 ^ in. in 
breadth at the end where it was affixed by two rivets to a 
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haDdle; an ovai disc, apparently a broken pebble of flint, fig- 3, 
of brown color, the edge white or cream-colored; and a needle 
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of wood, fig. 4, measuring 6 in. in length, pierced with an eye 
like a bodkin. It has been supposed, possiblyficm this accom- 
pamment of the deposit, that the remains may have been those 
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of a female; this, howerer, is pcrliaps questionable. It seems 
that in the urn-burials of the early occupants of the British 
Islands the burnt bones were collected from the ashes of 
the funereal fire and wrapped in some coarse tissue, fastened 
or held together by a pin, which in deposits of somewhat 
later times is of bron 2 e. The wooden object here found in 
remarkable preservation may doubtless have appertained to 
the deceased person; the conjecture is, moreover, by no 
menus inadmissible that it was placed with tlie ashes as a 
relic associated with chuly life or industry. 

This interesting urn, which had been much fractured, has 
been j’epaived under Mr. Heady’s skilful care. The color is 
reddish brown; the dimensions are 18^ in. in height; U in. 
in diameter at the mouth. The ornament seems to have been 
produced by impressing a twisted thong or sinew, possibly a 
twisted rush or some vegetable fibre might thus be used. 

To the same early period may be assigned tbe um of 
large dimensions (about 18} in. in diameter) found in a mound 
at Forth Dafarch iu 1848, as before mentioned. It wns 
more elaborately decorated than the specimen in Mr. Turner's 
possession. It liad been placed inverted on a slab of stone, 
and carcfulij protected by stones set edgeways to protect 
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the vessel from the weight of the surrounding soil. A small 
uiTj of elegant fashion was found within it* Anglesey has 
supplied another memorable example of this class of cinerary 
vases—uDequaled possibly in interest by any like diecorery 
OQ record—the urn disinterred in 1813 iu u cist ou the 
banks of the Alaw, and regarded with some probability as 
having been the depository of the ashes of Bi'onwen the 
Fair, sister of Bran the father of Caractacus, and consort of 
the uncourteoas Matholwch* an Irish prince, from whose 
insulting treatment she sought lefuge in Mona.® Tho drcum- 
stADces of the discovery at the spot still knowii traditionally 
AS Toys Bronwen, the Islet of Bronwen, agree in n remarlt- 
able manner with the mention of her obsequies in tlie 
Mabinogion, where we read that a square gravo (tlie rude 
cist of Sag-stones within the cairn) was made for Bronwen 
on the banks of the A law. The special interest of tliis rolio 
is obricus, if tho conclusion Is accepted that the deposit was 
in fact that with which the tradition has been associated; in 
no other iustauce, as Sir K. C. Hoare obsorvos, lias the 
antiquary been abio to determine to what personage or at 
what precise period the sepulchral mound was raised. Tho 
Urn of Bronwen, now preserved in tiie British Musouni, is 
here (iguredJ See woodcut, hg. il. 

Anotlier urn, an example more elaborately ornamonted, 
witli hues arranged iu r.igsag fashion around its upper pait, 
deserves notice (fig. 6). It was found in Anglesey about 
ten years ago about five yards from tho turnpike road to* 
wards Holyhead, at a spot opposite the Anglesey Arms, 
Menai Bridge. This urn, here engraved, measures in height 
Id^in., the diameter of the mouth is in., and that of 
the base 4 in.; the lip is beveled off inwards; tlie thick¬ 
ness of the sides is | of an inch. It contained burnt bones, 
and was surround^ by a little protectiug wail of loose 
stonea with a flat slab placed on the top of the vessel. It 
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^oa in possession of Mr. Flicker, near Baogor. Id 1857 a 
scone relic described as a celt or a.xe-boad was found near 
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tlie same spot; the material seomod to be llmeBtone con¬ 
taining shelle. 

Of anotbor urn, similar in its form and omamenUition to 
that lost described, the fragments are la tbe Carusrvou 
Museum. Tliej have been there deposited with other relies 
by Mr. Turner. This Tessel, unfortunately broken, was 
bvougitt to light in Anglesey, at Cadoant, about a mile fi’Om 
the Menai Bridge; the discoTory occurred during the foimo- 
tioD of tlie road to Beaumaris about 1835. The in torment 
WAS found in the grounds at Caduant; tlie fwigrueuta were 
given by the owner of that place to Mr. Turner’s father. 

By courteous permission of the Society of Antiquaries a 
beautiful group of unis found ueav tbe southern shores of 
the Principality is here placed before the reader, in illustra¬ 
tion of the varied fashion of the interesting fictile relics of 
this early period. See woodcubs, fig. 7. They were found 
by Mr. J. T. Dillwya Llewellyn, in a cairn on waste laud, 
about five miles ’ff.N.W. of Swansea, known as Myuydd 
Cam Goch—the Waste of tho Red Cairn. The heap mea¬ 
sured 90 ft. or upwards in diameter, and idjout 4 ft. in 
height; hut some sixty years ago there mas a pile of laigo 
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stones, tliflt were removed to make a road. Within, at about 
8 or 12 in. from the surface, there was a circle of stones 
nearly concontiic with the circuit of the cairn. The largest 
of the three urns liere figured, and which measures 10{ in. 
in height, bad apparently been deposited in the gi^ound 
before the cairn was raised, haring been placed below the 
original surface. After the Tessel bad been interred in the 
cavity formed to receive it, the space around the dopcsic 
seems to have been filled in with charcoal, supposed to be of 
fii'-wood, and the whole was covered by a flat slab. The 
urn nest in size, which measures about / in. in lieight, was 
found above the original level ; it was placed inverted on a 
flat stone. The smallest, which measures about 2 in. in 
height by 8^ in. in diameter, is pierced with small holes ; 
this curious little vessel, of the "incense cup ” type, lay near 
the western margin of the cairn. Charred wood was found 
throughout the mound in large layers, especially near the 
spots whore uins or bonos occurred; the latter were princi¬ 
pally within the vossels, and were almost wholly human. 
These urns have bean presented by Hr. Llewellyn to tlie 
British Museum, where the series of tliis clnas of early relics 
is very scanty.^ Although not immodiatoly connected with 
the district to which tlie present memoir cliiefly relates, the 
foregoing details cannot fail to prove accept^ille, as showing 
in A remarkable manner tbe usages of the earlier races in 
regard to urn-burials. 

Several other iutereeting illustrations might be cited of 
these usages, that varied in some reapectn according to local 
conditions of tbe surface or tbe soil ; the ready supply, for in¬ 
stance, of slabs suited for tbe sepulchral cist, or of loose stones 
for raising tbe cairn, would necessarily lead to certain modi¬ 
fications in tbe funereal deposit Of the cist, or diminutive 
chatobor constructed within tlie mound, the discoveries made 
by Jfr. Llewellyn at Cam Goch, as before cited, supply most 
instructive illustrations. Examples, figured in the Arch®o- 
logia Cambrensis, accompany tho present memoir, in which 
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the large inverted urn appear8» protected bj flat pieces of 
rock, that were doubtless easllj obtained in those parts ot 
Olamorgnnsbire * See woodcuts, figs. 8,9. It is not with¬ 
out a certain deep interest that we may mark the feeling 
of pious affection or respect to the remains of the relative 
or the chieftain, the desire for preservation of their ashes, 
the careful precaution against tbeir mingling with the com¬ 
mon earth, that almost might seem darkly to shadow forth 
some notion of a future eRistence. 

It may here deserve notice in regard to cist^burials that 
examples not unfi^quently occur in which the corpse had 
been deposited unbumt, eitlier crouched up or extended at 
full length, and it is probable that some of these deposits 
may be referred to times anterior to the practice of crema¬ 
tion. About the year 1860 the remains of five skeletoos 
were found in makins a road at Carreglwyd in Angleeey. 
the seat of the late Mr. B.. Trygam Grimth, in the parish of 
Llanfaetidw. From the remains, which were much decayed, 
the bodies soemod to have been stretched out at full lengtli; 
four of them appeared to have been of small etaturs, a^ut 
4^ ft., the fifth W been nearly fi ft. in height. They had 
been placed upon rough stones, and surrounded by otlier 
stones in the form of a rude coffin or chest, but apparently 
without any cover)og^stoaea. The bones had mostly been 
reduced to dust. These graves were sunk about 2 ft. in the 
day below the general surface of the field. From the 
appearance of the ground there had, in all probebiliCy, been 
a mound over the graves, but It liad been removed, tlie ^t 
being near the lodge-entrance to Mr. Griffith's liouaa Ihe 
direction in which the bodies had been buried appeared in 
this instance to have been east and west Each corpse bad 
a separate cist of rough stones; no object of brosse, no orna¬ 
ment of metal, of Jet or of amber was found. According 
to tradition, a batwe was fought near Carreglwyd with the 
Danes ; a large upright stone or menhir, about a mile dis¬ 
tant from the interments in question, has been traditionally 
regarded as marking the spot where that conflict occurred; 
there is, however, no distinctive feature in the discovery 
above related that would associate it with the invasions of 
the marauding Northmen. 

* Tbe IsitilaU i» loasbUd M U)« otb>r «wSeuta tbii tocMipAOj tbit 
e^urlMf of til* Coabmn moaoir. 
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Of the secocd clkss, the urns deaigDated by the late Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare “ incense cups»” a very curious example 
(see wocMdcut, fig. 10) has been found near Bryn Seiont, 
Csmarronshire, not far from the site of Segontium. It lay 
within a large cinerary urn that was unfortunately broken into 

3 meats by the finders. It is to be regretted that tlie form 
ornamental peculiarities of that vessel are not known; 
these little cups, especiaUy of so curious a fasliion as the 
specimen in question, have rarely occurred in Wales. As 
already noticed they have commonly been found associated 
with tfio large cinerary vessels of tlie early races, although 
probably not with the most ancient of their interments. Tl)o 
cup is formed with considerable sldll; the paneled compvt- 
ments arc arranged losengewise, witli open work suggesting 
a certain resem^nce to a little basket; some of the mould- 
ings are impressed nith irregularly formed punctures. The 
bottom of this vessel is very curiously wrouebt with bands 
disposed spirally in contrary directions ; the upper series 
of these bands, six in number, is marked with punctures or 
dots like tliose already mentioned; the bands, os will be seen 
by the woodcut, radiate from a contra! disc that is impressed 
with a small cross surrounded by dots (fig. II). Although 
this cruciform ornament may probably liave do special or 
symbolical significance, it is doubtless remarkable that on 
we bottom of another of these “incense cups'^ found in 
Foinbix>kesbire, having likewise losengy apertures around its 
circumference, a cruciform ornament is found of even more 
remarkable Gabion than on the Bryn Seiont vessel By tlie 
friendly permission of the Cambrian Arch sologi cal Associa¬ 
tion a r^resenlation of the cup, published in wieir Transac¬ 
tions, is here given. See figs. 12,13. It was found in a 
carnsdd or stone heap at Meinau'r Gwyr in the parish of 
Llandyssilio, Pembrokoshire.* A small sword or dagger of 
bronze is stated to have accompanied the deposit. A circle 
of large atones formerly existed near the spot. 
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Tiie Strange notion suggested by tiie late Mr. Jolio Fenton 
in liis account of this curious discorerj can scarcely be ac¬ 
cepted. He observes that these little vessels “may have 
appertained to inhabitants of diminutive stature that existed 
among the Celtic tribes at a prehlstoiio period; ” and he 
adds that vestiges of such a supposed I'ace of pygmies Imve 
occurred likewise in Wiltshire, with very small bronze wea¬ 
pons and stone celts. Mr. Groenwoll has noticed the occur- 
renco of such “toy implemcnte.'* Aj‘ch. Jourii-» vol. xxii. 
p. 243, note 3. 

The cup found near Bryn Seiont is of palo brown color; 
tlie paste well compacted and burned. It measures neaily 
2 in. in height by 2^ in. in diameter. No example of tlie 
like form aud elaborate fashion, it Is believed, has hitherto 
been noticed in Wales; it may, how*ever, be compared 
with other "incense cups” of more simple character, auclk 
as that above describod, from Llandysailio, and another, 
wliicli differs from it in not liaviug compartments of opeu 
work, being only pierced with small portoiatious as if for 
suspension. This last, likewise from rombrokealiire, was 
brought to light in a carnedd uear Cronllwyn, Three of these 
little vessels were, as related by Mr. Fenton, placed arouud au 
urn of very large dimensions (nearly 8 ft. in height). Such 
small urns, lie observes, liad occasionally been found placed 
within those of larger size in moimdsor " camoddau”; from 
the perforations in the sides and undeimsath, and also from 
tlio very singular shape of these vessels, it might be pre¬ 
sumed that they were hi led with some combtistibles or 
oleagiuous substauces and suspended over the sepulchral fire 
to Md force to the flame.* lu these concliwions Mr. Fenton 
soems to liave found, whilst engaged op his tour through Pem¬ 
brokeshire, a very able guide and coadjutor—the first i eliablo 
authority in regaid to sepulchral vestiges of the eailier 
jieiiods iu these islands—Sir E. Colt Hoare. Subsequent 
investigations havo not adduced any feet, so lar as we are 
aware, opposed to the probable notion that has given the 
designation "tku)iblea” to the diminutive vessels in question. 

* FMtoo, Toor {o P^aitookstblM, ^ «Ub 4 (r^lUMd or loMotf pattm, bMk 
5S0> mToI. LL fia. 7. Soa»« ioUro*tiBg wUfcout opep It a P«t «t4W 
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The suppoation that' thaj were btended to be hung up 
above the level of the eye may seem in some degree con¬ 
firmed by the occurrence of ornament on the under surface, 
wrought with considerable care, and never found, so far m 
we are aware, on the bottom of any um of the other types, in 
which also adjustment for suspension is veiy rarely, if over, 
provided. 

A brief notice of Borae other examples of the “incense 
cup ” found in various parts of England may be acceptable. 
One, elaborately worked, pierced also with lozengy and oval 
apertures over the whole surface, has been figured in this 
Journal; it was brought to light in 1859, with a large cine¬ 
rary urn, in a barrow at Bulford near Ameebury.® Tho form 
is unuau^iy elegant; this cup, of dark brown color, measures 
nearly 3 in. in height by 3in diameter. Two small bronze 
pins and seme litde bsads of a white coralloid materia) oc- 
cuned with it. On ^e under ride of the base an ornament 
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is deeply incised, as here shown, fig. 14. The concentric 
circles are traced with great precision, and they bear a 
certain resemblance to some of Ine mysterious rock-markiugs 
that have recently excited so much attention in Nortlium- 
berland, ^orth Britain and other localities, as described by 
Mr. George Tate and Sir James Simpson,’ A similar orna¬ 
ment occurs on the unique gold cup found in a cist in 
Cornwall, and preserved, as treasure trove of the Ducliy, in 
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possession of the Prince of WaJes, through whose kind 
permission it was lately brought for the inspection of the 
loBtitute by Mr. Smirke. 

A curious ‘Mncause cup" is fibred in the Archsologia 
that was found near the Ladies," on Stanton Moor, 

Derbyshire. It measures about 2^ In. in hdgbt, by d iu. in 
diameter; the form is cylindrical, like a small barrel; it is 
^hioned with triangular opening, iu sig-zag derign, around 
the upper part, and it is piei’ced on e^ of its sides with 
two small perforations (about an inch apart), probably for 
the purpose of suspension.* It was found in a large urn 
which liad the unusual accompanimeat of a cover, a disc of 
baked clay. 

In another example the upper part of the cup is entirely 
closed, and impressed with coide^ lines, trollis-iashion ; tbe 
lower part is formed with narrow diagonal slits. The 
dInionsioDS are 3:1 in. by 2^ diameter, It wss found 
on Clayton Hill near l^righton, and contained a circular 
object of very curious character, a little locket of vitrlhed 
paste of light blue color.* The fashion of the thuribles,’^ 
or incense cups," is singularly varied; Sir Pichard Colt 
Hoare gives several examples, one of thorn covered with 
bosses, like a bunch of grapes, in his Ancient Wilts. They 
have occu(*i‘ed likewise not uncommonly in barrotva in 
Yorkshire atid Derbyslurt. 

Of the third class of sepulchral urus no well cliarec* 
terised specimen has been noticed, so far as we are aware, 
IQ Anglesey or Wales. The small urns, however, that aceem* 
panied incinerated deposits at Forth Dafarcb, before noticed, 
may possibly belong to this division, as thov have no lateral 
perforations, and possess none of the usuiJ features of the 
incense cup." ^hey soem more suited to have served as 
food-vessels.^ The urns of this class* however, usually 
accompany unbumt remains ; their varied fosliion baa been 
well illustrated by Sir Richard 0, Hoare and by the late 
Mr. Bateman in his works on sepulchral vestiges in Derby- 
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shire’ The ornament ie mostly wrought by pointed or 
blunt iraplemeuta, of wood probably or bone, and it ia 
usuaiiy found only on the upper part of the vessel. 

The urn which remains to be described is an example of 
the fourth group, the “drinkinj cups," according to the 
classihcation previously given. V^essels of this peculiar and 
highly decorated type are not uncommon in Wiltshire, 
Derbyshire, Yovksbii^e nod some other parts of England, but 
no specimen appears hitherto to have occurred in Anglesey 
or in Wales. The discovery was made at a farm-house 
belonging to Mr. Lloyd Edwards at Rhosbeino in tlm 
nortliorn parts of Angl^y, about two miles from tlie coast, 
and in a district full of ancient remains. A burial-plaice was 
brought to light in the farm-yard; it measured about 3^ ft. 
in each direction, and was covered by one large unhewn 
flagstone, the bottom and sides being formed of sovernl largo 
flat slabs. Witliiu this cut lay human bones and the urn, 
of which a representation carefully executed ftom a photo* 
graph accompanies tliis account. See flg. Id. This vessol 
is elaborately ornamented with lines of impressod puiiotui'es 

E reduced by a cord or some blunt instrument; it was much 
loken, but has been skilfully repaired by Mr. Heady. No 
bones or ashes were found in the urn ; the body appeared 
to have been interred crouched or doubled up. Tiie urn, 
which was placed at the back of the head or tne shouldors, 
measures 8 in. in iieight; the ciicumforenoe at the mouth 
is about 11 in. It is of a light reddish-brown color, and. 
slightly lustrous in some parts. 

Not far from the spot where this discovery occurred thero 
was found, in a place described as a semicircular fort, at 
Llanrhyddlad, a bronse celt or axe-head of the most simple 
type, stated to have been ia shape like “the heater of a 
box-iron.” Its weight was about Si lbs.; this relic is un¬ 
fortunately lost, Laving been sold to a pe^llar for three 
shillings and sixpence. Within the earthen ibrtificatiou a 
pavement of stones was noticed. The urn remains in posses¬ 
sion of Miss Maria Conway Griffith, of Cerreglwyd, by whoso 
permission it was sent foi* the inflection of ibe InstittUe. 
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This part of Ai^glessy is bslieved to have been the scene of 
many a conflict between the ancient inhabitaDtS and the Irish 
or Danish marauders. There are, as already observed, nume¬ 
rous Testiges of antiquity scattered throughout the district. 
At no great distance towards the west a spot is still pointed 
out that is associated with very inteiesting tradition.* The 
small creek or landing-place known as Tre Padog, a name in 
which, ihitiugli a mutation of letters for the sake of euphony, 
the obscure trace of Forth Madoc is supposed to be pre- 
serred, has been pointed out as the port whence Pi'ince 
Madoc embarked on the quest for tlie New World. What- 
ovev may be its claims in comparison of those of another 
place with which so interesting a tradition has more com¬ 
monly been connected, here are to be noticed grassy 
entveuchments that appear to Imve protected the Irindiog- 
plftco ; and, if we may suppose tliis to havo been a haven at 
which the piratical Northmen oflected tlieir incursions, many 
bloody struggles must have occurred in the neighbourhood. 

The beautiful um, however, brought to light in the cist at 
Bhosbeiiio may probably be assigned to a period aoterior to 
local tradition, vessels of tliis type, of which a few remaik^ 
ablo rancties have been noticed m a previous part of this 
memoir, seem to appertain to a race that bad comparatively 
made advancement in civilisation. Tlie urns, and also the 
relics or weapons by which they are accompanied, indicate 
superior skill in working and polishing the flint or other 
material; the use of bronse was act wholly unknown. Cre¬ 
mation had, moreover, boon almost discontinued ; the corpse 
was deposited in a contracted posture either in a cist of 
stones set edgeways, or in an oblong cavity formed iu die 
earth, the head being in many instances placed towards the 
north. In ‘Wiltshire and other parts of England the sepul¬ 
chral depository is sunk iu tlie clialk,’ clay, or other local 
substratum; a mound or a cairn, according to the imture of 
the material at hand, usually marked the site of the burial 

As tbd urns of this fourth class, and also those designated 
food-vessels (class 3), very rarely, if ever, contain either 
ashes, burned bones, or any object of personal use, we may 
conclude that they were appropriated to some other special 
purpose. The custom appears to have prevailed amongst 
certain races of antiquity, os Sir K. 0. Hoare has remarked, 
which is still practised by some savage peoples, of depositieg 
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Ai'liclca of food with tlie corpse, aud it seems higlily probable 
tliat the Teasels in question may have sewed such a purpose. 
"This coujecture has receifed some confinuAtion ftx)m tlie 
curious obseiTatton recorded by Mr. Bateman.* That care* 
ful iiiTostigator describes a deposit at Casteru near Wettoii, 
Suiflbrdshire; the skeleton lay in a cist cut in the rock ; it 
Nvns accompanied by a single implemeot of Hint anti a 
i*emarkably fine ‘‘drinking cup/' Tiie vessel showed dis¬ 
tinctly on its inteiior surface au incrustation indientiug that 
it had contaiued some liquid when deposited in the grave ; 
the liquid had filled about two-thirds of this very curious 
vase. Sir Eichard Hoare has desciibed a remarkable inter¬ 
ment iu a barrow near Stonehenge; three skeletons woit> 
fouud laid one over the other, placed north and south. 
Near the right side of the head of one of them was a cup 
coiitainiug a quantity of a substance Chat in its perishing 
condition seemed to be decaying leather, possibly, however, 
some article of food ; six feet below lay a skeleton, witlr a 
richly*decorated "drinking cup/'* 

Many notices and representations of drinking cups/’ 
closely resembling in form and dimensions that lound uc 
Eboebeirio, may be found iu tlie works of Sir Richard Hoaro 
and oilier antiquaries.* Amongst these, however, there 
is none so i‘omArkable as a specimen found some years 
ago under a barrow at Bast Ken nett, Wilts, near that 
described by Stukeley as “The long Ai^ch-di^uid's Barrow.* 
It was sent by the late Bishop of Salisbury, with the 
odier relics disniteiTod at the same time, to the Museum 
formed at the Annual Meeting of the Institute at Salisbury 
in 1S54. The vase, placed at tlie feet, and similar in 
shape to that found in Anglesey, is of moio graceful 
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outline; tlie iudsed decoration is perhaps unique in delicacy 
of execution. It consists chiefly of horizontal bands of zig- 
work, and square compartments that are trarersed by 
diagonal bands, sal tire-wise, the ground minutely stippled. 
The Bkel^n, in perfect preservation, the head towards the 
east, lay in a cavity, about 5 ft, deep and about the same ic 
lengtli, cut in the solid chalk and roughly vaulted over witli 
blocks of “saraen stone.*^ Along the right side of the corpse 
there had been a wooden etaif. There were also, near the 
right elbow, a beautiful axo-head of hard grey limestone 

E arforated for a haft and a broad thin blade of bronze, pro- 
ibly a dng«r; the handle had wholly perished, it Wd 
been attached by three rivets that stiQ remained. This 
blade measured in. in length, and 2} in., greatest breadth.^ 
The cist, in this remarkable interment, lay beneath a small 
barrow raised about 4 ft, above the natural level, and com¬ 
posed of chalk covered with dark mould full of animal bones. 
In a small adjacent mound were bones of deer, wild boar, 
and birds, in very Urge quantities. 

The foregoing notice, hitherto it is believed unpublished, 
of one of the most remarkable interments on record, of tbo 
age to which the highly ornamented drinking cups apperUio, 
cannot fail to be an acceptable accompaniment or tbo account 
of the urn of that class, the first found in Anglesey. It pre¬ 
sents, moreover, an instructive exemplification of the burial- 
usages of tlie period, witli the combination, comparatively 
rare, of weapons botli of stone and metal that show the 
highest skill m their manufteture. 

In concluding this account of fletilo relics brought to liglkt 
in Anglesey and various parts of the Principality, in which 
also it has been thought desirable to refer, for purpose 
of comparison, to such objects of the like class, respectively, 
as have occurred elsewhere, it is almost needless to remind 
the reader that it is almost exclusively irom tho grave- 
mound and the recesses of the burial-cist that our very 
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imperfect knowledge bas been gathered in regard to the 
earlier occupants of the British Islands. Of the axitive life 
of those remote races we possess doubtless some vestiges m 
the strongholds and vast entrenched works that crown many 
of our hills, whilst no one can to be inipresaed by the 
solemn yet simple grandeur of stone inonumenta,—the Crom¬ 
lech, the Circle, and the Menhir,—but it is from the dark 
chamhers of the tomb that we M'S enabled to gain our alonder 
knowledge, not merely of the funereal usages of those ancient 
races, but of the skill to which they bad attained in fabri¬ 
cating objects of warlike or of domestic use, Hence, more¬ 
over, may we seek, however dimly, a certun insight into the 
progress of dvilisatiou. Amongst those relics, the urns, 
commonly designated sepulchral, are almost the only objects 
that presont any approach towards the arts of decoration, 
and afford some evidence of peculiar style or motive of oma- 
ment.^ Hence it is, that fictile vessels of tlio earlier races 
may claim careful cousideration. Greatly are we indebted 
to such sealous and acute observers as Mr. Green well, who, 
during recent investigations of grave'hills in Yorkshire, has 
thrown much light on the traces of early occu^tion in the 
northern ccimtiee. Vfe may refer to the series of burial* 
urns brought to light in his researches in 1864, and 
ptubiished in this Journal, S3 comprinng the most instruc¬ 
tive exemplification, probably, hitherto brought before tlie 
archsoiogist.* 

A question of considerablo interest suggests itself in con¬ 
nection with the ancient vessels, the fashion and uses of which 
it has been the obiect of the present memoir to illustrate by 
examples chiefly derived from the northern parts of Wales, 
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or from tbo ancient Mona. The urns ^iliarly designated 
“sepulchral” have been regarded bjsome antiquarian autho¬ 
rities, whose conclusions well deserve consideration, as properly 
and exclusively destined for mortuary uses, presenting also in 
their form or their decoration features specially significant or 
symbolical in connection with the liallowed purposes of funeral 
rites. Such an opinion bss lately been expressed in this 
Journal by one of our most sagacious investigators, who 
distinctly asserts his belief that none of the vessals accom¬ 
panying interments,—iuceuae-cups, drinking-cups, or the 
Uke,-^wdre domestic ; all these ficiilia were, according to 
his judgment, specially manufactured for the purposes of 
burial.^ This may, however, appear questionable, Amongst 
anciout peoples, of whose advanced conditions and of whose 
skill In aecoralive arts we have ample evidence,—the Greeks 
and the Etruscans,—we may recognise the use of sepulclival 
vases, properly thus designated \ the subjects delineated upon 
tliem appearing, in many instances, to indicate such a primary 
intention. On the other hand, the admirable vases of bvonse, 
of clay, and of gloss, that occur with Roman interments, are, 
perhaps without exception, such as were in daily use, The 
so-called '* cinerary vases,” with whicli frequent discoveries 
of Roman burials have made us familiar, are idmost exclu¬ 
sively such as were, iu their origiual intention, of dally 
use, but most readily available also as ohrumdarin, or depoo- 
torios for the incinerated remains. Of the same unques¬ 
tionably domestic character are the ampuUcBf patella, and 
ptUera, the lamps, and the jaie or oUa, with other iccom- 
paniraents of burial in the Roman ago. 

To revert, however, to biuial-uras of the pre-histonc ago 
to which the present memoir relates; it appeal’s highly 
improbable that, in times of low and inartificial conditioua, 
any objects or fictile vessels should have been specially fabri¬ 
cated for funeral rites. It must be considered, moreover, 
that no ether pottery whatever, of tliat early period, has been 
brought to light in feritain, so for as wo are awaie, tJiat may 
be regarded as of domestic use, in contradistinction to such 
as may have been exclusively sepulchral* All other accom- 
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paoiiQ^nts found in tlio gi’ayo-biU ate such as ‘wei*e used iq 
d^y life, implements of the chase or of war» the knife or 
the arj'OW“head of flint, ornaments of jet and of amber, the 
whorl of the disUff. Of the four types of urn8» according 
to the clflBBification given at the commencement of tliis 
memoir, two,—the food vessel and tlie drinking cup, appear 
unquestionably designed for the ordinary uses of life. We 
can scarcely doubt tlmt such was their original intention ; 
that tliey vrere actually tl)e household appliances used by the 
deceased uheu living, and placed near tlic corpse, v/ith 
provision for the dreary journ^ of darkness to a state of 
OEistence beyond the grave.* xlie so-called food vessel is, 
in many examples, provided with projections or ears pierced, 
so that a cord, of twisted sinew possibly, or of vegetable 
fibre, might pass through them. The inference seems 
obvious, that such vessels were adapted either for convenieDt 
transport cr for suspension in the o welling. 

In regal'd to tlie curious so-called incense cup," and 
the purpose conjooturally assigned to it, namely, to contain 
certain perfumes or unguents suspendad over the funereal 
fire, either, as Ur. Fenton imsginocl. to augment tlie flame, 
or to diminish in some degree the disagreeable odors of 
tlie burning corpse, it is doubtless possible that even in a 
veiy primitive state of society such a practice may have 
existed. It weie, indeed, no idle suppositicn to trace herein 
some trAditio)! of Orisnto) usages, preserved amongst the 
descendants of Aryan or other immigiant Asiatic races. We 
are indebted to Ur. Lodge, whose residence in India has 
made him conversant with usages in tbe Bast, for the infor¬ 
mation, that in cremation at the present time, as be had 
occasion to observe, it is not unusual to plnco upon the 
bieast of tbe corpse a small cup of earthenware, containing 
some powerful perfume, whereby the disgusting and insalu* 
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brious stencb might he remedied. In Eastern lands, such 

E etent fragrance was readily obtained ; bat whence, it may 
e asked, were perfumes or unguents to be procured in 
the Neolichio” or Later Stone Age, to which the vessels 
under consideration appear mostly to belong t lu sorne 
districts of Britain eran the resin of tlie Pinus syit>es(rU, the 
stately growth of which in Denmark at tliat period seems 
subsequently to have been superseded by the o^, may have 
been obtained with difficulty, although possibly this and 
otlier coniferous trees had long flourished in some of our 
forests. 

These are, however, points of curious investigation that 
the limits of the present notices do not permit us to pursue. 
It may suffice to mvite attention to the probability that all 
the so-called sepulchral vessels, without exception, were 
^bricated for the ordinary puiposas of daily life. 

In the foregoing notices or a very remarkable class of 
early relics, no endeavour lias been made towards deter* 
miniug the age of tlie various t^pes respectively, or the 
precise periods of advancing civilisation to which tliey may 
appertain. 

The address on primmval antiquities, delivered by Sir John 
Lubbock, at the congress of the Archmolcgicol Instituto in 
London, has brought before us a valuable and lucid sum^ 
maty of the results of modern research in regard to the 
succession of porio^ and the evidence on whicli ooncluarone 
have been basedIn the PalmoUtbic Age,” it is believed 
that, in Western Europe, no trace of pottery cr of metal is 
found ; implements of stono, never polished, and distiuct in 
their form, characterise that archaic period. Hand-made 
pottery, with polished stone axes or implements, occurs Arab 
amongst vestiges assigned to the “Neolithic Age.** To this 
later stone period, exteuding, according to the conclusions of 
archseologUts of reliable authoiity* to a thousand years, 
approximately, before our era, the most ancient interments 
seem to b^ong. The corpse, in a sitting posture or crouched 
up, or the ashes after cremation, was deposited in the burial- 
mound. The introduction of bronze into Western Europe, 
about the rime that has been mentioned, by no means super¬ 
seded the use of stone implemeuts. During the exauiination 
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of biirials by Mr. BatemaD, in three-fourtbs of tho barrows 
coDtainiag bronze, stone objects also occurred. It should 
be borne in mind, although the case may be puiely excep- 
tionab ^at the Normans found opponents who wielded the 
axe of stone as late e7en as the battle of Hastings. The 
fashion of the bunal-urn likewise was in all probability 
retained occasioDally, long after the supposed limits of t)ie 
Stoue Period to which it properly may be ascribed; and it 
is by no means incredible that the vase disinterred, as before 
relalsi in the Islet of Bronwen near the banks of llxe Alaw 
in Anglesey, should have actually contained the ashes of 
the Fair Aunt of Oaractacus, in accordance with the local 
tradition. 

To the Bronse Age, commencing possibly some thousand 
years before our era, the more skilfully fabricated unis are 
doubtless, for the most pai't, to be assigned. It should, how- 
erer, be no marvel if, with vessels apparontlv analogous to 
tlie drinking oup, the thurible, or the food vessoi, rolics of types 
recognised as properly of more archaic character,—tlie axo 
of stone, or the flint flako—should, in certain exceptional 
cases, be found associated in the tomb. It is even possible, 
that some evidence of the incipisut knowledge of iron, by 
which bronze may have been almost superseded, iu most 
paits of Western KuroM, about two thousand years before 
our days, should, in a tew exceptional inslancos, be brouglit 
to light amidst vestiges of moro ancient usages and 
industry. 

These, bowevor, are subjects still involved in great obscu¬ 
rity ; the most sagacious may hesitate to assert positive 
conclusions, in regard even to in<^uirjfl8 that arise as we 
approach more nearly to the dawn of historic light. 
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HOXICS OF A eWOED OP 8TiTB, BBAEINO THB NiME OF POPE 

8IXTO0 V, 

Dr flPMTND irAtBRTON, V.&A 

Thb largo sword which I szhiblted at one of our late 
meetiTi|;s» I believe to be one of the swords are blessed 
on Christmas Eve at the Midoiglit Mass bj the Sovereign 
Pontiffs It bears on the blade tbe arms of Sixtus V., bis 
name, and the date. 

eiXTve. V . ro»T . kux . airifo . iin , 

The same inscnption is repeated on the other side. Tbe 
blade from tbe point to tbe hilt measuiee Sit DiQ< 

I purpose, on another occasion, to read a paper on the 
hietory of these swords, a subject of conaderable interest; 
and to give a list, so far as I can ascertain, of tbe various 
ewords which were given, and of tbe recipients, Of our 
English kings, those who were honoured with this gift 
were 

Edward IV. . . circa 1478. 

By Sixtus IV. 

Henry VII. . . c, 1505. 

By Julius II. 

Henry VIIL. . c. 1517- 

By Loo X. 

In 1514, James V. of Scotland received tbe blessed sword 
from tbe same Pontiff; and again, in 1537, on the 19th 
February, from Paul III. 

Although tbe Sword and Ducal Cap are blessed eveiy 
year, they do not form a yearly rift : several years elapse 
wiiout tieir being sent to any ring, or prince, or distiu- 
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guieted personage; whilst, on the other hand, we have 
ingUncee of their being gi^en for seyeral years consecutively. 
T7e also find the same sovereign receiving the blessed sword 
from two different Popes, as in the instance of James V. of 
Scotland already menUoned. 

The engraving on the blade proves it to have been a 
sword of state ; that is, a sword to be presented on a great 
occasion; the name Sixtdb V. identifioa it with that Pontiff, 
the date, aknd nil. denotes a year. Hence this sword may 
indubitably be assigned to the fourth year of the reign of 
Sixtus V. The suggestion, that it may have been one of 
the large swords borne on state occasions by the ^wiss 
Guard at the Vatican cannot be held; for, in the fii'st place, 
^eir swords are all plain ones, some are straight, others 
are wavy, and all of tnom have much larger cross bars and 
longer hilts. The hilt on this sword is a clumsy modern 
addition. 

That the Blessed Swords were largo, and two-handed, 
I shall produce two proofs. 

1. In tlie Inventory of the Eegnlia of King James I. in 
the Tower, occurs tHe entry:—" Item one greate twoe 
handed sworde garnyahed and guylte, presented to King 
Henry VIII. by the Pope/’ (Catalogue of the Antiquities 
and Works of Art exhibited at Ironmongers' Hall: p. 185. 
In the Cataloguo this sword is erroneously stated to have 
been given by the “warlike Julius 11.,” whereas it should 
have been Leo X.). 

2, Cartsri (p. 22, quoted by Moroni, vol. Ixx, p. 52) says 
that in the Books of the Depoeiteria Apostolica of the time 
of Sixtus V. there occurs an entry, that the Golden Kose, 
and Sword, and Belt, and Cap ornamented with pearls, cost 
760 scudi. In this entry the Sword is described as a Great 
Sword— Spadone —and being mentioned in conjunction with 
the Ducal Cap (the *’Pikum'*), can have reference to no 
other than the Blessed Sword. 

Consequently we have evidence that in the reigns of 
Loo X. and of Sixtus V., the blessed swords then given 
weie two-Iionded or great swords. 

I shall now endeavour to identify the rodpient of this 
sword. 

On the 2i)th July, 1587, Sixtus V. gave the Blessed 
Sword and Cap to Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, 
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Commander of the Spanish Forces io Plandei's. (Tempeati, 
Storia di Siato V., lib. 13, No. 29 & 30, and Leti, Vita di 
Sisto V. scrittft dal Signor Geltio Eogeri Losanna. 1669, 
Vol. ii., p. 307.) 

This sword and cap were conveyed to the Duke W 
MoDsignor Grimani, rrivate CharaberUin to Sixtus Y., 
and tnoy are described by Moroni as of great value— 
(faiio Miora. 

Ill 1383, Sixtufi V. sent by a btsbop to the Duke of Guise 
a sivui'd similar to the one which he W presented in the 
previous year to the Duke of Parma. The date is not 
mentioned, but it appears to have been witliiu the first half 
of 1388. 

Leti says (vol ii. p. 307) •.—"Quasi noUo sUeso tempo 
(ie. the first half of 1388), invigilando il Poutefice scpra gli 
afTai'i della Francis, baveva spedito al Duca di Ouisa Capo 
della LegnCatolicA una spada simile a ^ellacbe eglibavera 
maiidato I’anno innanzi si Principe Farnese in Fisndra, 
ordinando al vescovo cbe era state aeputato da Id per coa« 
ssgnarU che gli manifcstaase il euo affetto paterno e chelo 
decantnsse per uno die teneva il primo luogo nelf animo 
Fcntificio. Quests ceremonia si fece iu Farigi cou gran 
trionfo, e ccsi grande che il Re medeeimo coininincio ad 
baveime gelosia nel videre I'acdamationi popolari iu favor 
del Ouisa, bench^ egli per modestia fugisse ogni honors die 
accadeva al suo state." 

Id 1389, Sixtus V. presented the Bleared Sword and Cnp 
tlirougli the nuncio at Florence, by Moosigner Michael 
Friuli, Bidiop of Vicenza, the Papal commissary, to tlie 
Grand Duke Ferdiuaud L The date is not given by 
Moroni. 

In 1590, on the 23tb of July, Sixtus V. sent the Sword 
and Cap to Sigismond III., King of Poland. 

Til us Sixtus V., who reigned five years, four months, aod 
fourteen days, gave only four Swords aud Caps: via, 1387, 
29th July, to Alexander Famese; 1588 (first hall), to the 
Duke of Guise; 1689, no date, to the Grand Duke Ferdi¬ 
nand I.; 1690, 25th July, to Sigismond III of Polaiid- 

According to Palatius (Oesta Pontificum Romanorum, 
Tol. iv., p. 367. Venetiis, 1688), Sixtus V was elected on 
the 12th of April, 1585, and died August 27, 1590. 

His regnal years, therefore, are,— 
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April 1585 1 , 

„ 11, 15S6 I 

. .> 1586 I „ 

>, 1587 \ 

1587 \ o 
„ „ 1588 f 

M „ 1588 , 

„ », 1589 

M „ 1589 , 

„ H 1590 

„ 12, 1590 ) g 

August 27, 1590 ) 

The dste ou the swovd arho. !III. refers, therefore, to the 
year beginning April 12,1588, and ending April 11,1589. 

If we take anno. mi. to refer to the regud year, this may 
apply to the period when the Duke of Guise received tlie 
sword, and thus t)iis sword may be the one actually sent to 
him by Sixtus V. But if wo take anno. iin. to desi^ate 
the Christmas ove of the fourth year, when the sword was 
blessed, it is probable that this was tbe sword presented to 
the Graud Duke Ferdinand I. Consequently, it is in the 
exact interpretation and application of the date aitno. irii. 
that tbe solution of the difficulty lies. 

I myself am inclined to apply the date as designating tlie 
year of the rather than the year of the blessing for tills 
very cogent reason, that the presentation of the sword was 
not of nxed annual occurrence, but depended entirely upon 
the will and pleasure of the sovereign Pontiff; and if the 
date were held to designate the year of the blessing, it might 
so happen that a Pope might confer a sword engraved with 
the name and date of some one of his predeceasors. 

1 hope to ascertmn the exact dates as to when the swords 
of Sixtus were given from the Vatican. 

The last swoi^ conferred before 1587 was to Eodolph II. 
of Germany in 1576, alter Gregory ZIII. had approved of 
his electioD. 

Within the last century and a half the swords have boon 
rarely given, The last sword given was by Leo. 2II., in 
1825, to the Duke of Angouldme, and the Sword which is 
now annually blessed on Christmas eve, and carried in the 
procession together with the Cap on Christmas Day, waa 
made in 1826. 






NOTICE Of THE EXCAVATION OF A CIBCTJLAR CHAUBEE AT 
TAPOCE, IN THE TOEWOOE, StIELlNOSBiEE. 

D7 LBBnOy, A A, A AS. 

Aboitt five miles vest of the Forth at Airth, and three 
miles north of the ¥all of AnloniDus (Graham’s Djke) iq 
8tirling;8hire, there runs a low range of sandstone hilUr 
terminating at the northeru oxtvemity in an orufncnce 
locally known as Tapock, and which commands an oxtea- 
sire view to the noittu east, and west. lU actual elevation 
above the Forth is 3^10 At this point, which may be 
described as a hillock, about 110 ft. iu diameter at the 
base and 70 ft. by 30 ft. acinose at the summit, there had 
long been observed an opening on the surface some 4 ft. in 
depth, exhibiting on two sides a rude wall of largo moss- 
covered stones, on a third side a narrow opening crossed by 
two Ihige blocks of stone, like the liute) of a doorway. The 
rest of the surface of tlie mound bore a luxuriant growth of 
heather and whortle*bevry plants, with a conspicuous group 
of Scotch firs on the nort)iem side. One of tnem had been 
blown down, and in its fall shown that it was rooted over 
a confused mass of large loose stones, A liloman rood is 
marked on the Ordnance Map (Stirlingsbiro, Shoot xxin— 
it) as passing very near the spot, but is not easily recog¬ 
nisable. Torwood^ itself, however, is a very ancient 
physical feature of that region, Thus, we read in Barbour’s 
poem 

" Les79 I the Bruos tor* mored ia hit inteot, 

Oood WftUMe MOO ag6iu to hi» boot iroot 
In the Torvood, which btd their lodnog toede, 

Firee the beit, that wm both loog osa braid, 
or aott 4Bd sheep tbej took at suffidsuco, 

Whereof full seen tbej got th^r y^ettaencB.” 

I Cb^ ■ weeS, tor s: emiaesee : Cht^'tor— tbs Q««lie mom. 



iO IXOAVATIOS OP A CIRCyLAB CHAMBER AT TAPOC2. 

The ruined baronial residence in the wood, tiltUougli pro¬ 
bably considerably later in date than tbe thirteenth ceatuiy, 
is called Wallace’s Castle, and znay mark tbe site of some 
residence of bis. 

At this spol^in August 1866, tbe proprietor, Lieat.-Colonel 
Duodas of Fingask, coromenoed excavations, which were 
immediately rewarded by tbe discovery of the flight of 
steps shown on the plan, tbe opening having been fortu¬ 
nately at the adjacent angle, k.‘ The passage, k l, II j ft. 
long, was then aeared out, and the point reached at wliich 
tbe trending of the walls to rigbt and left showed tliat a 
large chamber was entered. Here tbe labour of getting out 
large stones from a depth of nine feet was found so great, 
combined also with a good deal of risk to tbe workmen, 
that the plan of operations was changed, and the excava¬ 
tion commenced at the top. They resulted in tbe unex¬ 
pected discovery that the hillock, or at least the upper 
por^OD of it, is entirely artificial, and in the disclosure of 
a nearly circular ebamber, 106 il. in circumference, which 
occupied it. 

The accompanying plan shows tbe exact form and dimen¬ 
sions of this chamber.* Tbe steps, at i. ten iu nuinber, 
enter from the slope of the mound, and descend 4 (1. 3 iti., 
to the genera) level of the floor. There are indications at 
the corner of courergence in tbe upper courses of stones, 
which make it doubtf^ whether the ])a8sngc wua flat roofed 
or vaulted, but two top stones spaniiing it remain sUu 
near tbe entrance to the chamber, forming the apparent 
doorway of fig. 5. To span tbe passage securely, tbe stones 
must have b^n at least 4 ft. long, and as none such were 
got out, it seems probable that the passage was stepped 
over. Thirteen feet to the rigbt of this entrance, another 
passage was discovered, i ft. 8 in. wide in tbe widest part, 
but contracting to 2 fh 10 in., 8 ft, high, and nearly 18 ft. 
long. It followed the natural slope of the east side of the 
mound, descending 3 ft. to a true doorway which was doubt¬ 
less the main entrance to tbe chamber, and is on a scale 
that may be called grand. It is shown in the accompanying 
iUustratton. Eacli jamb aide-post is a single stone; the 

* A BMieir 00 Uil* •xcAva^ioa wm Pro«M<Uo 5 ii. v«L vi ^ £59. 
cpawmikatod in Muro)). ItSt, CvL * TK« cMtii upoa Ui* (>kA ral»r oalr 
Doftdu to tbo SM<«ty of iqtiquiiri«« or to lb« McUono. 
oad it bao bc«o pmtod lo Ui«ar 
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one on the lefl is 6 it 6 in. high, the one on the right 
5 it 7 in,, each about 17 in. sqoai'e; the larger thei'a* 
fore contains nearly a ton of stone. A stone 14 in. thick 
is added at the top of the latter to gain heigiit, and then 
the whole is spanned by a maasire lintel about 5^ ft. long 
10 in. deep at one end and 16 in. at the otlior, This fine 
featui'C is lepresented in the section, fig. 5. Tiie passage, 
always descending, continues 10ft, further, and runs cut at 
the foot of the mound opposite an opening or depression in 
the boundary wall, which seems to have been the exterior 
gate of the position. 

Niue inches from the stone door-posts, at $ ft. from the 
groimd, there is a rude bolt-hole in tlie wall on each side; 
the one on the left runs back 6 ft,, and evidently contained 
a stout bar, but it is not so easy to guess the nature of the 
barrier It closed : the space suggests a rude door of young 
trunks of trees bound together perhaps with withes; but 
there is no appearance of any fastening of hinges, therefore 
we may suppose tliat it was ouly closed iu time of danger. 

The architecture of the chamber is of a primitive descrip¬ 
tion ; blocks of tbe readily cleavable sandstone of the 
neighbourhood are laid without any kind of cement, and 
with little attention to the fittiog of joiuts, iu about nine 
coui’ses ; tbe largest are 3^ ft. long, and 1 ft. thick; at 
intervals of 8 or 4 ft., somedmes on one course sometimes 
on another, two stones are purposely separated a few inches 
to form a notch. Of these recesses there are nineteen, but 
all were empty. The only noteworthy feature was the 
circumstance that the wall from k to k is not in one plane, 
the upper portion falls back about one foot behind the lower. 
Tbe courses of this upper poi’tion were so regidar, and the 
face so perfect and yertical, that it does uot appear as if a 
facing of stone bad fekDen in, still less as if tbe upper courses 
had been thrust back, which could liardly have occurred 
without disturbing them. With i^espect to the roo^ 1 see 
no way of avoiding the conclusion toAt the whole chamber 
formed one vault, startUug as it appeal’s, when we consider 
the span of It and the consequent height. It may, however, 
like Arthur's Oven, have been open at the top, which would 
very considerably diminish the height.^ Not the slightest 

* Artiiar** O«o or 0*«n, vbiab no eoa About t milw to tti« p. a of T»pM^ 
tn«« a«w rOMMirt, wu Oft tb« river Gar* Aod b doMibod bj Oordwa in Ui* Inoe- 
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appearance of dirisioiial walls wus detected, or of columnar 
supports. The entire chamber was i)lled to the level of the 
ground with dat stones intermixed with a great deal of 
small rubble, such as would be used for iilliug in, the whole 
amounting to at least 400 tons; and it was observable, 
wherever the operation exposed a section, that many of 
the stones inclined iuwards and dosvnwards to tlio centre, 
as would be the case if the vaulting caved in at about l)»lf 
its height. Upon tins supposition, the interior height can¬ 
not well have been less than 40 ii.; but it will be remem¬ 
bered that the New Grange chambov. in Ireland, measuring 
only 15 ft. across, is 20 fl. high. The immense weight of 
tlie stone, which can only have come from the roof, pi^c- 
eludes the idea of wooden supports, which are, besides, un¬ 
known to these structures ; the fato of Damocles would be 
onviable compared with that of a Celt with 400 tons above 
his head depending on wooden props. 

The excavations of the cbamljer were nearly unproductive 
of interesting remains. Among the stones three were found 
incised with ci)*cular markings nearly resembling those to 
which Dr, Collingwood Bruce, Uv. G. Tate, and Sir J. Simp¬ 
son, liave directed attention.* They appear to have been 
en situ on the rock fiom whence the stone was (Quarried, 
and, if this point could be establisl^ed, would tend to prove 
tiiat iboy were the work of an earlier race tljau the builders 
of the cuamber, and one whose monuments hs/l ceased to be 
I'espected ; the exact position in wliich they occurred among 
the dfWis was not identified. It may here be mentioned 
tlmt the excavation, which occupied a month, was conducted 


lariuoi 8*P(eolrj«rftt« m a Il«aiu umU 
lull) lor th* ou«t«Sjr tt th« SnUiDt of 
tb« LopoBf. Je VM “wido without 
MBOut. butao composed of rou^b oMpm 
jeiit of everr up|itr oq« U In • 
UAuiierlgokbd wHnio u!i« lowtr. to tW 
t^o»l•oi■work uutuAllyJoliiodeupperti 
iCt>«lf bf lit wolglil of ito eloOM fnaa 
io|> u, Goitom. groMs;^ bj do> 

gxM frviii Mow t«»,ird« tbo lUnioSt, 
wber* fAbrSc u oueJ)/' Qn»M b; 
Qordoo, B. 27, f;viD hu«bu«b*i HSvt. 
BeoU r. 

Anliur'sOven 3 9^ ft. in loterutl 
Sha«l*r, and 22 ft, liJglt, Tlo nporlim 
U tbt top wkA 114 a.lu di4Si«t«r. At' 
tbur't OoB, corrupliwi of tb« QieXo 
ArdbM»u* 6 uabbB: AnlLbw LooMetcel' 


kui: SokiataoMjuk^ifb Artliur*! Soli*, 
b*t*««h Murmy uu RoMsArduiiDSul;. 
Aitliur's SMt. Ardlf’Diu-Snldbi, slpii. 

• oouvoaiout blult ^uund to »]«wot 
'from witb bowa ua tirow*. Ooidvo. 
^SI. 

* Tbi eobjMt VM flttt bronglit beforo 
ib« loMliutt bj Dr. BruM, Dm., IS^S; 
Ant). JovuaJ. ve). ill p. S7. Soo 
«l*o Audwnt brititb Soulntured Rooki 
of Vorti)uab«i']iad <, by Qmv* 

F.O.S., Alnwick, Arvbuc Soule* 
turnip ufoujw. oirafn, Ao.. upou rocka fu 
Scotlaod, aaC otbor couiiuiia: br 
J. Y. Sjopioa, BrrL, M ix bklluborgli, 
1847; BO A])))tu(liz to tbe Pntecodiu^ 
of lbs AuUquBiiet of ScotUsd, vgJ. 
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by a Tery intelligent bailiff, and risited nearly every day by 
tKe winter or tbe proprietor. It is scarcely possible that in¬ 
terior walla, snch lor example as those of the Piets’ House 



QtMnk Mb, ud MobM rMTlwd *1A «tr«9sc VooaA »Mr (b* MiM of lb» floor. 

at Kettleburn, could hare escaped detection, or that any 
vertical fall of matorial from above could hare obliterated 
thorn. The face of the wall exhibits no signs of the 
bonding in of cross walla, being perfectly smooth and 
continuous. 

About a haiidful of small bones in a very decayed state 
were collected. The door towards the centre exhibited 
clear marks of dre, consisting of burnt clay mixed with a 
little charcoal. Two iron axo-heads were found, of which 
one may have been of an ancient period. One pair of 
querns, and three single stones turned up among the d^brix; 
some email fragments of coarse pottery, tlivco or four clay 
saucers of tbe rudest kind, ogg'Sliaped stones, mostly formed 
of pudding stone, three whovls, such as are used with the 
diniaff; some perforated clay-balls, a perfectlv good and 
polished hODe-stone, and last, not least, a permrated slate 
marked with scratches which suggest the idea that the 
matrons of the period sharpeued their ueedles upon it. 

It is, I think, clearly shown that tbe builders of this 
structure had the command of metallic implements. The 
large door-posts, and many other masses, are too regularly 
shaped to have been cut in any other way; but a rooia 
convincing proof is afforded by one of the large stouea of 
the nallum, which has four deep notches in it, evidently cut 
pieparatory to splitting it; three of tliem are in one line, 
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the fourth is at right aogles to it. Tlie/ are all preciaelj 
of the size and shape wiicii would be cut by an ordinary 
kelt or palaUTe, and could not bare been cut by any aort 
of atone implemeut. The work seems connected with a line 
of similar works running parallel to the wall of Antoninus, 
at three or four miles distance, and has all the character 
of a frontier fort, or defensive retreat, But the Pictish 
frontier was iar in advance of this line in the fifth century, 
and behind it in the second. It seems, therefore, legitimate 
to conclude that it belongs to the period between a.d. 170 
and A.D. 426, when the Biitisli held this lino, and that it 
was constructed by workmen who had learned their art fioru 
the Bomans. 


BfiT WITH AST IBTAOUO OF LAOCOOH, USSD D7 TR02fA8 
COLTirS, PUIOIL OF TYWABDiBIH, COitKWAU^ KARLY IN 
THB SIXTEENTH CESfUET. 

■y a V. KUn. ILA. 

Whin (}oBtbo, for (bo first time in LU life, had the op« 
portuaity of studying a cotlection of aniiquo gems (in the 
ilemsterhuis cabinet), the impreasioQ vUidi. at the very outset, 
forced itself upon his in lad was, '*that here it waa also uu* 
deniable that copies of great, important, ancient works, for 
ever lost to ua, are preseired, like so °iaiiY jewels witkiu 
these iiarroff lioiita; hardly any branch ct art wanted a 
representative amongst thorn ; in scarcely any class of sub* 
jecif was a deficiency to be obeeived* I have elsewliero 
(handbook of Engiaved Gema p< 4fi} adduced several ex¬ 
amples thst have come under my own observa^on in the 
puiauit of the same study, winch amply coirobomto tbia 
opinion of the acutest of Oermafi critics; and 1 have there 
described gems which are the only things preeerring the 
memory of the, in their day. wonders of t^e \vorl(^ the 
masterpieces of Canachus, A pellet, Lysippus, and Leocliarcs. 
Goins, to Uie saroo extent as coins, havo cariied clowu to our 
times exact ideas of sucli marvels of art. or mcuumeots of 
pristine creeds, like celebrated statues of deities, as were 
fi^om ^eir natuio objects of popular wort/tip to the cominu* 
uities issuing the coins stamped with their fibres; but gems 
go far beyond this limit, and in this very 6eld of creativs art 
claim an infinitely more extensive dominion. To say nothing 
of Fainting (wbicli lias bequeathed little to us by the way of 
numiamatics), the Glyptic art has. from the very baginnitig, 
especially delighted in rivalling her elder sister, Sculptuie, 
and in perpetuating, in minuiture, those performances of liers 
that recommended themselves, not by the traditional saoc* 
tity only of the object, but by their intrinsic merit and beauty, 
or by the celebrity of tbeir authors. To the same causes is 
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it due that engrated gems are almost the sole meaue ea- 
abbng us to form a notion of the more essential principles 
of ancient Painting—its rules of composition and design in 
itfi best dajs^'trhich otherwise woidd have all but entirely 
perished, inasmuch as ▼ase-painting, which would otherwise 
^?e preserved their remembrance in a yet more complete 
manner (as our lithographs do the pictures of modem times), 
was in rapid decadence before historical painting had truly 
commenced ; whilst, on the other hand, ^e frescoes of the 
later anoienta, copies of these mnsterpieocs, have long since 
shared their fate» their scanty, half-obliterated remniiis, like 
tlie Pompeian, l^og merely sufficient to assure us of die 
immensity of our loss. 

But gems possess a further value of tlieir own. Besides 
summoning up before us the beauteous spectres of what has 
passed sway for ever, they have the practical advantage of 
empowering us rightly to understand that wliicli has sui'- 
vived tlie wreck of ages, though with a maimed and muti¬ 
lated eiistence, which too often has suffered as much i^m 
the injudicious friendship of modern restorere, as from tho 
hostility of accident, or mm old iconoclastic fanaticism. 



Of all such glyptic traditions of the original state of me¬ 
morable works of art, none has hitherto been brought to 
light so replete with interest to all lorers of art, equally 
with archsologists, as the little relic forming die subject of 
the present memoir,—an interest derived from the important 
service it lends towards the true restoration of, perhaps, the 
most celebmted and remarkable of all extant remains of 
ancient sculpture. For the knowledge of this mouumont, 
almost as deserving of notice from the circumstances of its 
piwrvation, as from its spectal value iu the subject uuder 
discussion, I aiu indebted (as on many former otscasious of 
the like uature) to tlxo kindness of Mr. Albert Way, who 
lately communicated to me the. impression of the private 
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seal* (here figured double origiujil size) of Thomas Colyns, 
Prior of Tywardreth, from A.D. 1507to 1539. This sig¬ 
net vas set with an antique intaglio (on sard, as its style of 
cutting seems to indicate), a spirited though minute repro 
duction of the famous ^up of the Laocoon. In my own 
judgment, based upon w long-pursued comparatire study 
of ancient Glyptics, the work of this intaglio exhibits nothing 
of the style of the first quarter of the Oinque-cento, so easily 
recognizable in its treatment of complicated designs like 
nor even of the Roman imperial aohccl, but rather 
possesses every characteristic warranting its ascription to 
the best period of Greek art in this particular branch, viz., 
the two centuries commencing with the era of Lyeipnus and 
Pyrgotelea. It is necessary thus to premise with t)ie con¬ 
fession that the antique origin of the work is to a certain 
degree only conjectural, resting as it does upon critical 
decisions, not upon chronological data that render ita author¬ 
ship fGreek or^man) a matter beyond all dispute, which 
would have been the cue had the Cornish prior, its last 
owner, flourished within the preceding century, whon gem- 
engraving yet slumbered, together with the Laocoon, amidst 
the dust of the perished empire. For the marble group, its 
prototype, was disinterred u early as 1512 from its burial- 
place on the Esquiline, by Felix de Fred is, who still ''glories 
in death in the discovery, says hie epitaph in the Ara Cell. 
Hence there is a posnhliiy snfFicient to disquiet the faith 
of those incompetent, from want of apocia) knowledge of the 
art, to appreciate the evidence borne by the gom itself to its 
own Hellenic parentage, however sufficient the same may be 
to connoisseurs, that Colyns, who is known to have had 
transactions with the Apostolic See under Leo X., may have 
procured for his own delectation a gem-copy from the newly- 
discovered and far-famed sculpture, done by some clever 
hand among the innumerable rivals of Valerio Viceiitinc 
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flouiishiog thore at tlie time, when “si ne era cresciuto si 
gran nutnero che era una meraviglia,’* as Vasari tells ns, that 
is before the fatal sack of the city in 1528. 3?his uncertainty 
is increased by the unlacXy sbsonce of any date from lUe 
document; one prio)* or shortly subsef^uent to 1512 would 
hare sotUed the question in favour of my position; but it 
will be perceivsd that Colyns lived and 4cal4d for many 
years after the discovery of the marble. Another considers^ 
tion must be taken into the account. Before the discovery 
of tbo impression winch forms the subject of this inquiry, 
no arUiguc representation of the Laocoon group had ever 
made its appearance. Noticing of the kind is to be found in 
WiQckelmann's Catalogue of tno immense and ail-comprs' 
hensive Stosch collection fconfined to antiques); and al¬ 
though llaspe, in his Catalogue of Tassicb casta, does put 
down eight repetitions of the group in gems, yet, as be gives 
the post of honour amongst them to that signed by Flavio 
Sirletti (1700-87), it may safely be concluded that he 
regarded the rest as modem performances, and of trivial 
imnortance. 

baviog now, as candour required, stated the weightiest 
objections that occur to me as possible to be brought, with 
any show of reason, against my own decision in tlie case, 
tiie nest step is to produce confirmatory ovidence in its 
favour: and such eriaence is most unexpectedly furnished 
by a single particular in the seal, rendering testimony of the 
utmoet value on my side when it comes to be dispasaionately 
examined in aD its bearings upon the question, ^he intaglio 
differt from the marble group, as we see it oi prsssnf (besides 
some minor details), in one grand point,—the action of the 
right hand of the father. He appears on the wax attempt¬ 
ing, with bis right arm h^ni, to tear away tlie lisad of the 
serpent from his throat, into which it has already fastened 
its fangs, wliilst at the same time he vainly averts his face 
from its attack. How in the marble the action is totally 
diffei'cnt: I/oocoon exUnds the same arm at full length, and 
forces away from him mejely a fold of the serpents body, 
the Load of which appears much lower down. Singularly 
enough, one of our first living sculptors recently pointed out 
(to my informant contemplating tbe group in bis company 
last winter at Home) tliis very action of the principal figure, 
as being not merely unmeaning, but positively detrimental 
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to the force and tipnadoa of the whole design. But the 
discnp&Dcy^ is easily explained. This portico of the marble 
was wanting upon iU discovery, and was immediately re^ 
stored,—by K. Angelo, as the story, of course, goes,—con^ 
si&tently with bis own false coooe^on of the original atti¬ 
tude.* Nevertheless, a small proje^on is still visible on the 
neck of Laocoon, sudicieut to have guided a more ioteUigsnt 
restorer to a better understanding of bis duty, by suggesting 
tbe former adbesion of the serpent's bite in that particular 
place. For it will be perceived, upon tbe Information of 
our gem, that tlie sculptor bad, as bis better knowledge of 
nature dictated, made bis t«in*serpeuts fasten their teeth ou 
the two most mortal parts—the iugular vein and the region 
of the heart Virgil himself beocud tbe attack made upon 
the head of tbe priocipal victim ; hit Laocoon stands— 

PerfuMie nBur tiUM ttro^ae en&re.** 

Now this very discrepancy demonetratea, in my opinion, 
that the gem-copy was taken when the marble wit still 

f effect, aud therefore before the date of 1512, and tbe 
Uilian Be viral. It is inconceivable titat any Cinque-cento 
gem engraver should have presumed to restore the design in 
a sense so strongly diffenng from that aanctioued by tbe over¬ 
whelming authority of the ** divine *' Florentine; or sgaia, 
and what is more to tbe purpose, that having such audacity 
be should have exhibited so much superior an intelligence in 
liis conjecture than the greatest of modem artists. This 
last is a moral argument, and derives its weight from other 
considerations than those of art criticisen, hut it appeal's to 
me irresistible when backed by the evidence afforded by the 
technical execution of the intaglio itaelf, worked out, as the 
impression, though dulled and wasted by time, unmisUikably 
shows, almost entirely with the diamond point, that grand 
agent of the best masters in ancient Glyptics, but totally un¬ 
known to their emuUtore of tbe Ciuque-CCQto uchool. 

To attribute a Gredm ori^n to the copy of a scolpture 
believed by a Urge section of the antiquarian woiid * to liave 
been executed in Flings own times, certainly demands some 
explauation on my part. A few remai ks therefore, or rather 

» HoA likalr ^ * Emdti hy Tkimcb ui hi* *£ao<tM 

(JEo. n. MO) 

"Siiiuil m«aibu taadn modm." 
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A ccntributioii of fresh conjectures toi^arda the elucidation of 
this long disputed question, will probably not be thought out 
of place as a conclusion to this notice. The soundest mode 
of approaching ^e subject is to examine the actual words of 
Plin/, iu which the conflicting opinions «liacOYer equally 
good grounds for the most discordant conclusions. “ Quo* 
runJam claritati in operibus eximiis obstanti nuroero arti- 
ficuin» quorum neo unua occupat gloriacn. nec plures paiitor 
nomioari possunt; sicut in Laocoonte qui eat in Titi impera- 
toris demo, opus omuibus et pictures et statuarim artis prm> 
ferendum. tilx uno lapide dum ac liberoa draconumque 
mivAbiles nexus do cousilii aententia fecero summi artiflcee, 
Hegesander at Polydorus et Atliooodorus Kliodii. Similiter 
Pala^QM domos Gsesamm replevere probatissimia signis 
Crnterus cum Pythiodoro, Poly deuces cum Hermolao^ Fythio- 
dorua alter cum Artemoue, et aingulariter Aphrudisius 
Trail ianus/' (xxxvi. 5.) 

Tiie point in dispute is whether Pliny meant to imply 
that the three llkodian pavtnere executed this unrivalled 
group at the commisaicn of Titua, as tliose named in ti;e 
next sentence ai^e beyond all question mentioned ns woikiug 
for the preceding Ctosara, “whose palace they filled with 
their own higlily«approved sculpLuree;" or whetlmr he 
merely cites tlie Laocoon as “then standing in Titus’s 
j^oJace/' but the work ofai tista belonging to a niucli earlier 
period, perliapa to tho school of L^'sippus, to which tlie 
majority of ciitics at present refer them. Tim latter inter¬ 
pretation of the passage seems to me the Uue one. Pliny’s 
prime object in quetiug the Laocoon was indubitably the 
same as for quoting the names of the then modem sculptors 
in ^e passage following; to aubstantiate the assertion with 
whicli he atai te, "tliat the copartnership of ai'tiste in a work, 
however merltoiious the result, deprives them iudividually 
of the cjtdit tijey deserve.” This be showe by examples, 
taken as tiie natural mode of arguing iu similar cases 
suggests, fioDi both old and receut experience; adducing 
til 0 Laocoon as the most conclusive inaiance iu the former 
class (probably on account of seme special predilection of 
bis pation Titus foi* that piece), aud the very praiseworthy 
modern acuipturea dccoiatiiig the edifices ou ilic Palatine as 
provmg the same unwelcome truth in tho case of artists of 
h« own times. It is doar to me that the Laocoon is 
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adduced for no other reaaon than as being; the most cod> 
spicuoufl example known to the historian of a great sculpture 
produced by a partnership of artists. The very expression 
laid hold of io prove its recent execution,^** now standing in 
Titus's palace,"—has a contrary effect on my judgment, for it 
sounds more applicable to an old work traa^erred fi’Otn an¬ 
other destination, than to one just completed for the place it 
filled; winist the “similarly^ commencing the next sentence 
infers a comparison between the Past and the Pi'esent. 
Pliny evidently considered that the highest claim of the 
Laocoon group to admiration was the cutting of the whole 
out of a single block, for a little above he has pointed out 
the same cii'cumstance in the masterpiece of a certain Lysias 
—an Apollo and Diaim standing together in a ijuadriffa —a 
piece BO much esteemed by Augustus that be had fekcUd it 
(which proves It an older and not Roman work) to adorn 
the arch erected by him to the memory of his fathei', 
Octavius. 

This notice of the group by Lysias, equally elaborate in 
its details with the Laocoon, may servo to tlu^ow light upon 
the original destination of the latter work—to adorn tlie 
pediment of a temple of Apollo—as the very nature of the 
firat-named piece of sculpture assures must have been Che 
case with tV. The appropriateness of tlie subject for such 
a position, though not obvious at first, is however completely 
established by the explanation Hvginus gives of tbe cause 
of tlio miraculous destruction of Laocoou. He was the 
priest of Apollo, but liad sacrilegiously polluted by umoati' 
nence the surine of the pure god of Liglit. Tliis tradition 
also accounts for tho choice of the particular ministers of 
divine vengeanco, the serpent being Apollo's most noted 
attribute.* On the other hand, the dragon" bad 

nothing to do with Keptune, to whom Vii gil, compelled hj hU 
plot, ascribes its mission, both as being the awh-enemyof Troy, 
and desirous to puuish Laocoon for having profencly struok 
the horse, peculiarly sacred to that god as the actual creator 
of tbe animal.* The punishment of Laocoon therefore, exlii- 
bited in life-like horror above the entrance to tbe templa of 

* Tb« PjQtiftB OneU U uwDonl; ex- * Eeooe tbe Me>fBjiBR Certbeslniuie. 
DreeMd oo gea» ^ t coluuB eeteiued ud, after tbeia, tbe Sexi^it pmtee, ieek 
with e terpeni, aud euppertioc & i«Teu, tbe hone (or the neUeul eofuefiM. 
Aivlle*! ©•’u proplieWe blrf. 
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Phcebua, read ao awful leaaon ort the necessity of purity to 
priests and rotaries alike. The choice of marble instead of 
bronse for the material of so complicated a design as this, 
which by iU nature falls rather within tho province cf 
etatuaiia in meUl than of sou/ptwra in stone, is at once 
accouptfid for, if my idea concerning its proper destination 
be accepted. All intelligent readers of ancient notices of 
works of art will have perceived that for statues iutended 
to be honoured ^ mortals, or to do bouour (o mortals, in 
the form of gods or znemorial-hgnres of distinguished men, 
mfiai was regarded sa the only appropriate medium, partly 
from traditional usage as haring been tlie first to bo so em> 

e ed, partly from iU superior costliness. Bsdalus and 
chus and their disciples, witli their figures in hammei'- 
wrought broQse, preceded by many generations Scyllis and 
Dipcenus, the Cretan inventors of sculpture in marble.^ 
Praxiteles is noted by Pliny as a remarkable exception to 
the rule, and to bare done his best h marblo, marmovis 
gloria superarit etiam semet." But for architgetureU deco* 
ration, necessarily meant to be viewed from a distance, and 
where the utmost conspicuousness was the greatest i^ecom* 
mendation, marble was with good reason preferi'ed to bronze. 
Its brilliant whits’/ yel further enhanced by tlie Accustomed 
tinting of the background, rendered all its details distin¬ 
guishable at Uio greatest distance fivom whicli they possibly 
could be viewed. No instance occuis to my i^ecollection 
where the pediment or friezo of a tomple is mentioned aa 
decorated with whole figures, or with nVibm, in metal. The 
group of tbe Laocoon would be with eoual propriety chosen 
to fill tbo tympanum of a temple q{ Pheebus as that of 
Niobe and her children, teaching another moj'ni, to decorate 
one consecrated to his goddess sister. 

Any one with a tiooture of ancient art who reads Virgil 
must often have been struck, and then highly interested, 
with the scrupulous an.xiety the veiy erudite poet manifeats 
to have good ancient autboiity for all Ills descriptions. One 
often fms that he is tiwisfeiring into his veiae almost 
servile copies of tho paintings and sculptures by the great 
masters of old Gi'eeco then accumulated oj'ound Jiiui iu the 

f Wbo, ai^THUag ko Siphon, Snt ppi> * It« naiAS wdu frua Ibu wui* loot 
UiM Ute oaw Art tt«n thoui 01. fiO, B.c. w XM *' to •Jmua,*' 

S30 (PLo. usvi. 4). 
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{>aJaces of his patrons at Home. Here and there the pictorial 
representation hae had such orerpoweriog charms for him 
that be introduces it as an incident somewhat clojnsily 
incorporated with the rest of his story, like the defence and 
fall of the wooden tower at the taking of Troy, That he 
Imd admired some ancient representation of the fate of 
Laocoon, no one can doubt after reading his truly pictorial 
description of the scene ; but tliat he drew his inspiration 
from the Tery sculpture we still possess is by no means so 
certain, There is one notable variation in his account of the 
mode of attack of the seipento from that adopted by He- 

S esander and liis colieaguee: in his verse they make a 
ouble coil around the thi'oat and body of the father, and 
tower aloft over him with their heads and necks :— 

'* BU in#(]itiin ftToplAzi, bU eollo clrcum 

Colift dftti lupftmat oftpiw ot ssrvieibu* tltU 

whereas, in tlio sculpture, they leave their victim*s neck 
entirely free, and make no attempt at suffocating him in 
their coils, Again, Virgil makes tliem devour t!ie two boys 
before they attack tlieir father;— 

" CorMrft niitonim ftQrpars amphsiu ut«rquft 
Itsplioftt, at miMru mortu Brtua." 

A oliild destroyed by a serpent must have been a very 
favourite subject with the Greek sculptors, to judge from 
tho frequency with which tlie Death ofOpboltes” is repro¬ 
duced upon gems \ fat it is an article of faith with me that 
no fine gem-work was without a more celebrated prototype 
in statuary. Tlio subject was recommended to ancient tMte 
not so much by the importance of the legend it comme¬ 
morated as by the opportunities it afforded to art in ibe 
contrast between tho rounded and tlie attenuated contours 
of the victim and of the destroyer, and equally for the grace¬ 
ful convolutions into which the coils of the latter could 
naturally be thrown. Curves and spirals had a special 
charm for the Grecian eye, as the decoration of the jointed 
vases alone proves to demonstration. Why the Laocoon 
group should not, in any previously'kDOwn example, have 
been taken for his model Sy the gem-engraver (a fact con¬ 
taining the sole grave objection against the antiquity of the 
work before us) admits of satis&ccory explanation to those 
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experienced in ancient Glyptics. Getos of the best period, 
as s rule, present only a single figure, very rarely do they 
admit more than tw; to incl^ the multiplied details of an 
eafaVe picture within their narrow limits, was reserved for 
the misplaced and unsuccessful ingenuity of the Cinque-cento 
school. The ancient engraver knew the capabilities of liia 
nrt too well to strain auer such impossibilities, and never 
attempted a miniature reduction of a complicated group 
unless in some special cases where he was induced by the 
equal importance of every member of the composition ns in 
his oft-repeated copies of the far-famed masterpieco of 
Eutychidee, the of Antioch, in which the City 

seated on the Orontes, her founder Seleucus, and the atton- 
dant Victory all form one inseparable whole. When the 
• story of Niobe for example is represented on a gem, it is 
sufficiently told by tbo introduction of no more than the 
two principU figures, the mother shielding her child ; the 
escape of Jfineos from Troy, by himself carrying hie ^thor 
(which ie onlv equivalent to a single fi^i‘e) and bis little 
eon grasping bis hand. Unquestionably ^erefore the reason 
was a very sufficient one, that so happily induced the old 
engraver to break through the rule or nis art and daringly 
transfer this very elaborate composition to the gem that the 
tasteful Prior of Tywardroth was fortunate enough to obtain 
for the embellishoient of his private eignet, of which the Imlf- 
effaced impression has alone transmitted to us tlio correct 
idea of one of tlie most important existing monumonte of 
antiquity. 


Ottgliml Siocuuunts. 

CONTRACT FOR BFtLDlNG A HALL AT HAMKES, OR HAUSBY, 
SUSSEX, U BDWA&B II. (a.&. 2321), FUOU THE UCNJUBNT8 
OF THB BBAN and CHAPTER OF *WBSTUlNSim. 

OufffWM l9 Mr. mum*. SMpir »r 9aMo lUmr^. 


W$ aro lodobMl lo thd kind courlM^ of tk« Doftii and ObapMr of WoaU 
minitor for tka opportuoUjof praaanUo; tha fi]lowing IntorMliRg; doouniont 
toourroadon. Tuadeod lodoubtlou found amouf thoarolilvoa oftho Abboj 
of WaatmioaMr by aomo aciudant. ai the Abboy poaaaaiod no nropoHy at 
llamioy; U Lata mnob alaowhcro wlileh oaiua through lha Say Bkuily, 
and in tranafarring tho titia daodi of loiua of tbo oatateoi tboia raladog to 
Ilftinmaiay. w a pariah noar Lawoa now known aa Hamioy, worn 

probably uniiito'itionally liandod ovar with tliaen, 

Tito Say family oamo to England with tho CoD<]uaror aiiO hold landa In 
warioua countiaa. Tlio flrat notleo of tUa ICa Saya in oonoaoiloB with 
SiiMOxiain tho 20th of Hanry III., whan, according to tha *'Toata da 
Novillo,’* William do Say bold fmrtaen knighu* faoi la Haicmai, '*do 
Honora do Warronno.” Li tba loign of King Joltn (Ita Bo Saya roacliad 
tho hoightof thoir diatinoUon, Ooraray do otkj being ojia of tbo twenty- 
fiTQ barona on whom devolved tbo roinonatblllty of onturing diot tha' king 
obKorvod tlio itipulatlorii of Magna bbarta. OcofTi oy wat ouoeiadod by 
William da Say, a. 2>< 1231. WilliAm waa on tha hinge aide in tba baroaa’ 
ware of tho roign of Henry Til. Uo diod in tho 6(3th year of Horry HI.* 
leaving WiHifim Ida lun and hair. Thii William died 23 Bdward I., leaving 
hie eon Ooulfroy iciaod of tlio manor of Ilomojea among Lie othor poaaeaalena. 
Ocolfroy, In 34 Edward I., woa ongagod in ilio Reutcii wan. Tlio fullowii>g 
doeuinont vaa oxaoutod by him in the 14Ui year of Edward II., and lia 
dhd in lha following year. Tho daio of iila duath ia not mcntloucd in the 
liK{uieition tokou U|>on Ida doeoaeo.' 

Tho document which followa l» uf ooneldcrablo mtoroat for tbo Uluatra- 
tion of iho Domeotio Arohitaeiuro of the UuUllo Agoe. ae aueli oontmete for 
the actual buUdiog of manorial roeidoncea aro oxcoodhigly raro. It ahoira 
that the tarnio now m ueo are tbo aanjo that wero employed iu tho Uma of 
Bdwai'd 11., tijoao terme being io Norman Pranob. 

Of tha building itealf so ramaisa sow oxiet, though tba eito if itill 


^ Sea flaeecz Ai'flhvol CoIlecUone, vol 
ivlL^yo. tnuawbicli maoyottba parti* 
enlan flbov« girnt are takeo. TSa Uatorr 
of tUe Da Saya, boworar, thara datfdlM 
oiolte oos gauarmtiou; tba i^aoffroy da 
Say, who built tbe Hall ai Bammaeay, 
and upon wbaa* <laath tba laqolsiioa 
waa fcjkaB iu 13 Ed*i«rd II., autl who 


then loft a ooo aavantaan yaoiw* old 
(Eadianta 16 S. II., Ho. 41), eeald not 
be tb* Qooffray who had Uvary of lilf 
landa io 19 Bdwarri 11. Tho iob, liow- 
«T«r, would llion ba of age. Tbo racar* 
roDca of tba lama Cbruben nama doubt- 
laaa oauMd tba avanlgUt, 
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U rtwJ tt «i« 6Ml OTi of tb« Church, frcm which il wcic onlr 
aiTided hr A roiJ- Mr. BUiol, writing to Sir Wii eco Bumll in 1777. 
Mid tb*t within bii mcworj “ the foundnliooi « th« enter weU» of the 
encleot boQM wre rieihle, but ere new wholly rMoored, end <« 

tbe building*, wotoining rather lew tbtn biOf en acre, jeplougbed by the 
tenant, who told me that the plough bad dragged up lereral paM of the 
<M atone wiodew and door*caaea, now appropriated to other naoa 

The maioo who oorenastod with Sir Oeoffray te erect tbo Hall at 
Eaaaey, ii deicribed a* of "Wogham/’ namely, Off ham, an adjacent 
Tillage, of which tbo name waa anciently written Wougliam, Oihhnm, or 
Weham. The peiitioD of the manorial aeat of the Do Saja, as dewribod by 
Mr. R. Ohapraan, in bii Parochial Hiatorj of Hameey, In the Suaaox 
Arch«olegical CoUectiem, appear* to hare been well ehoaon for defenoo, 
being protect^ on the north by a eteep emhankmont rieing aintoet perpon. 
d( 0 ularly from tbo Rivor Ouee, whieh anpplied the purpeie of a fouo or 
meat ea all eidea except the wcet, and on the weat the maneloa waa 
approeobed by a riMng ground. 

Coate endeotura taamelffne (|e le uaue jonr do Mart* Ian .du rogne 
BOklre Seigaur le Roy BdwaM fula an boy Bdward quaterwme leel 
aeouint aatre Uen»ieur Oeffnt de Say. ehivaier, de uae part, a Johan 
Kengwyne de Wogham, maMO, de anltre part, ceo eet aearoir qe le aTannt* 
dit ifoban fra en le Uaneir l« dit Menelour Oeffrm de Hammea nuatre mure 
de pare e de ohaui par uae eale, du qoenx lee deox mnre de Ice oeateroe 
aarreunt aaeeeunte pace de long deine lee mure, e Tlnttequeire peaa de heut 
de la plain# tore) e lea dene benta eerreunt gable# de tele lengure qe la 
eale aeit deiaa lee inure de treoteeie pcea de lee, e de tele liauteeee ceiue le 
oemble de la eole Toudra inffli e. B le dit Johan fra en la gable vera !e 
Weat, qeeerra au day# de la dite aele, use eliimenee ae avera de Icour 
deiu lee geobei leeae peoi, e en la ooetere de la dite eale deven de auUi 

one aaltre ehimen.nef peee de lee, e lee tiiele de anibedeux lee 

oliinineee pauorount de hant le eummet de la eale troll peai. B le dit 
Johao fra en la oeatei'e de la dito eale dafera ie Nortli trey# fenoatrea 
cnyeee, obaakana aie ptee do lae e de aultre tela hautoaee come lee mure 
perrent auflre, eeo ia coilere darere le Sutb aerra le ua de la eale de 
ooraneble Iftour ebautoeee. e daue fioeatree aeerdaunta ae faneetrea de la 
eoitore da Noilh. E en la gable deren le Eat eerrount troie ue, une pour 
le paoetria, une eultre pur la botelarle. e le tora pur une alee dorore la 
euaine. B auxi la dit Joban fr« an mur de pere at de ehaux a aoeee pea* 
du but de Je lela de trenteeii [peee f} de leung e die paea de baut por 
reoeirre on pealia qe aarra ontre la penetrie • betel erie, e un na en mylu 
pur lieeue derere le coeine, e lee eUe aoordeunie el coetere del comble, e en 
cheekune ele ime feneicre ooTeoehle. Eetre* ceo ledll Jehen foere,' treera 
e lAtliera toute le pere qc eoteodre pur lee aTeiinidltx mure, oe e feneetree, 
e obioieneee, «n (oulee lee piece# ou le dit Jloneieur GaSrei teye qe eeft n 
eon preSt, horepria ]# pere qe eerr# pur laetre* e le roredee dee avauntdiis 


•Batr«,itor«.er/m.< bMtdn; Ealbue. 

• Fewif, U> dig to qiuinT 

■tout, CD, EeJbua flT« /b^ tad /sdtr 
to thin ansM; /etoiw. digging. 

* AWT, {ojtT. pnmMj ftom 

rafttf, W i rVnrod , bigriiixA SmRo<)ii«> 


forU TbaantorUI required for ibahsirtbi 
De7lieTib«eojv rcKuredfroiD ea»e greeter 
dlaCAoce tiiu tbe other itoue^ poMibly 
from tlie quarriM of fireatooe netrltolgato 
or mecliiagly, and bence the exooptiDDal 
oImm Id regard te it# couMyenoa. 
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eliira«nej* eonnlre Id feu; « le dlt JotiAD fdara ubloa pour tuts (as 
aTAu&tdila o?er*^eaa, a trorara cbauz a aaa ciuUgaa, tusi ban pour lea ditea 
overaioM eome pour le eovanr de toute la aala ova la pankji. E iavaustdit 
Uonaiaur <?affrai fra oar ... . tauta la dita pare, chaur, a lablon aur 2a 
place 0)1 la aaJe aarra faita ; a derra au dlt Johan, pour aon ovamjoa e 
tuu aultraa ouitagoa ButJiks trantaeiok man a un ^uartar de funoeot, a Ij 
paara de meja en moji aoloo la aaplait de aon overapa, eontnanaauot al 
mj quareoirue prochaln aprea la data da aaat eacnt araoir, Uai qa tuu laa 
avaucitdlk n)ura e laa aultraa ovarajoea lojeut parfaiu, a lavauntdit Johan 
da aon eovanaunt purpaa daina uo an a Jamj proak«n aulvaut la Carcne 
auadit. E a tuts oaataa choaaa ban o lolalmant fail a a dooniplir le avauQt- 
dlt Johan ad trove plegaa. aao eat Mavoir. WilUaiee at&a E;a a Ricliaitl 
Rage, qe euaanblamant oraaqe larauntdit Johan obligeut au 2 > lur Layn e 
lur ezaouturi. a tuta lur balsa a obatauc. on ^11 lajent trovei. a la daatraaaa 
ohaakun miuiitra noaire Salgsor la Roy ou aultre biitif qe Urauok .... 
Uonaiaui’ voudra & oao alira. Ed toamolnauQoa de quau ahaaa laa 

avnunulUa.Williame otRioliard a la pandada aei aaerits [qet] 

deniurt davan hfonalaur Geffrai unt wla lur aeaut, e a la partla qa dataurt 
devera lavaontdlk Johan lavauntdit Uonalaur Oeffrei ad mia aon laal. 
Soruja a llaramaa. Ian at Jour luidits. 

[Two kbala for aeaU, on eoo of wkieb ii a Dnall aoal. brohan.] 

A tranalalian of the foregoing Inatniaont aay ba aooaplabla to loae 
raadara who are not familiar iridi tbo tachoioal tormi that oeour in It. A 
litoral Taraion. for wLloh wo ara Indebted to one of our biglMat authorlUaa 
III ail luhjeota conneotod with Donoetio Arohiteotura ii, aooordiogly, here 
given— 

'*Thii Indenture wtlseuotl). that on tbe elath day of Marob. in tba 
fourtoenth yoor of tho reign of our Lord King Edward, los of Klug Edward, 
it wai tb\ia Agreed between Sir Geoffrey da Say, knight, on tlie one part, 
and John Rangwyne of Woffiiau, maien, on the other pert; that le to aiy, 
that the afurosaid Juhn ahalT niakeoo theaaid Geoffrey*• manor of liojsinee 
four wall I of aton# and chalk for a ball, of which tho two aids walla aiia’l 
be 60 fa long on the Ineido and 24 fu high from the ground, and the t«o 
onde aiiail be gablaa of luch a longlii that the ball within ti\a walle eiiali ba 
SO ft. in widen, and i»f auoh height ae the roof of tho hall will permit. 
And the laid John eheli make in tho gable towanla the woit, whloh ehajl 
be at tlie dale of the eald hall, a fire*|»laoe wkiich aha)I be 6 ft in width 
within the jambe, and. on the aide of the laid hall tow&rdi the aouth, 
another fire piflca of 9 ft. in width, and tho ahafu of the two ohlcnnaya 
abali be carried '6 ft. above the roof of tho hall. And the uid John ihall 
Bake in the aide of the eald hall towerda tlie north three windowa with 
tranioms. each 6 ft. in bteidth. end of aucli a baigbt ae the walla will 

S ennit: and on tli# aid# toward! the eouth ibere ahall ba the door of tbe 
all, of convenient width and height, aod two wiodowa agraeiog with the 
windowa of tlie north aide: and ia the gable towarda ib« eaat there abali 
be tbreo doora. one fw the pantry, another for the buttery, aod the tJiird 
for a paaaoge to tlie kiteheo. And al»o the aaid John ahell make a wall of 
atone and ^lalk at 6 ft. from the eud of tLo hall, of 36 ft. in length and 
10 ft. iu lieighk, to receive a pcntdiouae, which ahall bn over the pantry 
aod buttery, and a dour In the middle for tbe paasage to the kiteLen, and the 
lualoa according to the aide of the roof, aDd In each aiale a cwivculeot 
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Window. Beeitleft which the uii John ohall i'\g. draw, nnd cut oil tho 
etooe kbUibAli ho rcqdrod for the ofbrowid wolle, dnore, windows, 
£re<pUcM ia ad kbo places whore tbo said Sir Gooffroj soos it to bo to hie 
adva&tsgSi except tbe stoao which shdl ho for the hearths aud the bocks 
of the said 6re*fieces agobst the flro. And the sud John oh^l dig the 
sand for oil the ofbreaoid works, and aholi find lime at hia obargo as well 
for the said works os for eorarihg oil tbe boll and tbo pent^houae. And 
the said ^r Geoffroj ahsll baro earned [the oi^gioal Is here sltghtljdo* 
mogad] oil the aud stone, lioia, and sand on to die place where the hall 
sbJl be mode ( and he shell give to the said John for hia work, aod all 
olhar exponssa aforesaid, thlnj'dve marks and o qoartor of wheal, and 
shall psj bim from month to month aeoordlng to the progioss of liJe work, 
Nginoing ok MiO<LaBt s oat coming after the dale of this writing ; so dtot 
all tbe aweesid walls and other works shall ho finished, and the said John 
be discharged of hia eoTenanl, within a joar and a half next following tlio 
term aforesaid, And to do oad aaoempRAh all these tiungi well and law* 
fully tbe aforeuid John boa fonad pledgoi, to wit. WlUlan. at Rye, and 
Rlobard Pago, who, togethar with the afcroaiud John, bind tbomsaWaa, 
their heirs, sod ozeoaters, ood all their goode and chattole wherovor tlioy 
ooT bo found, lo tho distreu of ony oSoer of our Lord the King or other 
baillf that the ofbresold Sir Oaoffrey shell choose for the pmpoie, In wit* 
neea whereof the aforesaid William end Rlohard have put thoir leols to 
that Mt of these writings remaining with Sir Ooolfr^, and to that port 
whieh remaias with the aforesaid Jwn ths said Sir douffroy ^a put liia 
seel. OlvoD at natomea uu tie day and year aforesaid, 


^xom'tjUxQg at Itteetinjs af tlje Eognl ^rcbneolcgical 
Siistituts. 

Nor^mbw 2 , 1666 . 

Tbfl Ver; Rev. Cadoi RocRi D.D., in the Chair. 

Ok eomtnancinff a fruh ttmon of tho mooUngo of tho In»tUat« llie 
ohelrman oOrorteu whh groat latUfaetiro to (lio atiaual ineo^og w|iie>i 
bad Juot boon hold in tho initropolia with luoh bonoidorahlo lucoooi. Tlio 
papori rood had Ueoa for abero Uio avorage» and manj of then hod hoon 
romarhable for thoir very ouponor c^ualUj, white Uio oxouralona bod boon 
molt ouocowfiil, Tho uuoibon aUondlng tho ojoating bod oUo boon vir; 
ooiiiider&blo* and iho whole oflair litd oontributed luuoh to the credit, aod 
to thofunOi of tho Inoiituto. With thli profoco tho ahairnao oiprooaid 
bio deep regret at findiug bioiaolf in the poilUon bo ooeupiod, ai it «m 
owing to tho ffi«tt loae ^o InotUoto bod euiUinod ia tho ouddon death of 
tho Merquio Oonidon. Tho Morquio bod ooutributod mueh to the oucoom 
of tlie London Mooting bv hii kind attoullon to the buiinoei io head, ood 
had bo boon aparod to do ic, lio would have boon able U> spook moil 
heartily of the luoeoaa of that nooUng oa oponiog the priieat eoaiion. 
Tho obairmao felt auro that thooo prosoat would jtrin bio in tho osproeilon 
of bio profound grief at tbo oront whiob bod eocarrod. Wbllo tho Uto 
Marquia waa ever ready and able to appredato raoat highly tho value of 
orobnologicol pQriulti. lie eoatinuod always to put himioir forward only oa a 
loAiDor. Ever moat ooortooua ood klod to olf, ho was cipoeially ao to the 
mombera and frleodi of tho luotituto. Ae they bad eo eftcu tbo pleasure of 
witnosaing, ho promdod very froquently at (hoir rocotingi, and Lo was moat 
attontivoto all the intoroiUoad aflsirt of tho Inatituto. Hie loet publlo 
aot in ooanoction with tljom^oly a few days before Lie lamented deeeuo 
—had Leon to obtain her Usjeaty'a gracious perniiiiion to pro6x the word 
'* Royal " to their titlo. The vacaiicy la tbo office of Proeideut produced 
by tbio asd evont, bad oauaed tbo council to fall back upon tbeir valued 
aod most oblo friend, Lord Talbot de Melobide, whom he ood good rosion 
to hope would reaume for a time the office ho had formerly w well filled. 
Lunog tho oeaaion that was bag^ooing that office would be no aioeeure, for 
the Preaideot of the loetitute would he an ex ofieie member of the couoal 
of tha groat Parle Exhibition next year. Aa regsrde that Bshlbltioa, be 
(tbe choinnao) woa glad to aee that our Freooh friends were taking a leaf 
out of our book, and that there would ho a Loaa Exhibition " of objects 
similar to tliat wLleh hod obtained each &ir foina at South Konalogton. 
He trueted tho oiceubora would support tho council of tho Institute in the 
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Attempt ir«r9 iD&1(ia^ U gitA s«ma iofomatlofi Veforafi»ad upon ihe 
objseu lo b« esbibited aqO the paper* to ba read ; thi* could oot^ be done 
by the oembera Mnding eceh loforaatlon la good time. lo oouoluiion, 
the ehairman congratulated tba Inititute on the tujpielout opening of the 
iowion» which had brought together lo largo, so ralutile and ourloue a 
ool lection of objoeta as that on tli» tables before him, 

The Sor. PfteBBHDA&T SoAltTU oommuoicated an account of an nn- 
eUut intsrutut ditooversd in the Sydney Oardone, Bathniok, Bathi a few 
months ago, In August last wwrkmsti were sogagod to gravol the play* 

S round of the Bath Proprietar? Colloga> This fonna a part of Sydney 
ardeni, having boeo enolosea out oi thorn, and la at tlie back of the 
college, which waa ooae the Fulteiiey Hotel* Gravel underlies the surfaoa, 
and fs easily ebtuned by clearing off the leil, During the vacation a pit 
waa opened about twenty yards hehEnd the eollago, and in tho playgronnd, 
whsB at a depth of about 10 ft., the men oauie upon two stoee coffins. 
Unfortuaateiy the lida were brokao befora the nature of the depoait waa 
koowB, but on lifting the broken portiona two ooffina were found lying 

I arallsi. lo eoe waa a bumaa skeleton a a parfsot state, la the otlier the 
ead of a bona. The ooffias were almost equal is site, It baiog vacation 
tliaa, BO one waa oo the apdt to give dlraotiena about rouorlDg tlio coffins 
or paserrlDg the remalsa, and the eostraetor for the work la hand forth* 
witli eovarad all up agaio. They were examlood oalv by the college porter 
and the men employM. On halng isfortnad of the diaoeve^ en bli return 
to Bath. Hr. Searih aaoertalned the above particulan. This utaeovary agrees 
with what has bean found ia other places in the immodinte Dsighbourlkood, 
as well aa other looaUiiea, At Combe Dowa, a mil* south of Bath, ateoe 
coffins wars found lying parallel to eaoh other, and near them a atone box 
about ft. long, oontaining a horia'a bead. An aeoount of diia dlaooreiy 
is gives IQ the Journal of the Bomaraat Archaoiegioal and Naturnl Hiatory 
Society for 1S54, with drawloga, The objeote are now in the Baili 
Huseiim. At Locksbreoh, about a mile asd a half from Bath, on the woat, 
icitermsnta wore found in atone eoffioa, alio a atone box oontaining burnt 
benea. Skeletoas were also found is a gravel pit oloae by, and with then 
t)ie akeletoQ of a herte (Aquia Seiia, p. TO$). There are other records of 
similar disooveriea near £ath. Stukeley aaya that about Chute beoec 
have been dug up plastifully, eapeolallr In a tlsld oelted Blood Field. A 
atone ooffio was found there with a alialatoo oneloaed, and an arrow and 

K ar>haad of broase, and a hone waa found buried about three yarda from 
body, But another olrcumeUDce resdara the diacorery Is Sydney 
Gardeoa vary remarkable. Id February last, wbao diggiog graral ju»t 
bayond the paliog between tba gardeoa and the college, and about 30 yarda 
from the later discovery, wae feuad what appeared to be e place for 
cooking food. Stones piaosd oo end aupported flat stones, aad under tboio 
were wood aeliea and evident marks of Are. Fragoeota of pottery of divers 
kinds wore also found, together with flint armw.beads. These ramaios are 
aevr in ibe Bath Museum. The poaitioo of tbesa remains close to the inter* 
manta aaggesti tha idea of a funeral feast, which may bare aocompaoled 
the buriaTT Various ether jstermoota have been found io Sydney Gardens. 
Burialabave bean found all along ^e ride of Bath wick Uill. One coffin 
bad in it the skeleton of a female, packed Id fine wLito sand, and parallel 
to It was another with the remrins of a child In coaras sand. The P^bmans, 
and those who succeeded them io Balb, seam to hare oarried their dead 
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4crQu tha rirar, and buried them along tba rida of the bill opposita to the 
oitf. Buriale on (be sIomo of billi are fouad elaevLera. Aa to the hona’e 
head aecompa&^ing tUe lo tens ant. the following paaeego from Ur. Ritg'a 
book oa “ Tbe Gooellci " moy be thought appropriate The idea of 
death le eonrentjonallj repieaeated oa eareophagl and eepalehral tablet! by 
aboree’ehead loeklag in through a window upon a party feaa^ag. Tet 
mere fsrribly la the aane aetion carried out io an Etrueoan aoulpture, 
where the doaon Charon, armed ai uiual with hie large mallet, ia iMding 
the hone oa wlilch aita tbe defuoot, hta face muffed up. Tlila perbapa ie 
the eauae why the boree’e beod ie ao farourite a derioo for aigaeta. It 
aerveclthe bearer aa a tnewiento «oW, like the death’s head »o much lo 
faehioa in the jeweUy of tlte oinquo-eente period, and with a far other 
o^jeot ia the antique eiemple*. boe may cenieeture that auoh wae tlie 
aonrceof theimnemerial euatom ia South Walea of the mumaien carry* 
log rouad a Aorn’r tknll In Chriatmaa trerrymaklng." 

in tbe inlomenU deuribed may be tbe origin of the aigtiet engravings, 
and the oiiatom may bare been that at tlie fUoerala of great men the bone, 
which had been tbeir oonpanioa, ehered tlieir fate in death. Many aoch 
intermenta may be found, and they are believed to be far from uecommou, 
and to be uooonnectod wUli any loeaiity. 

laitaAoee of aomewhat limilar intermenta were adverted to by Mr. 
llewiti, who ipoke of tl)al mentioned by Ure. Ploul In the aoeount 
of iier travelt in Italy i by Ur. J. Yatee, wLo mentioned tint recorded by 
Homer; and by the ehairmao, who, In t]\e eourte of ble retoerkt, men* 
tio&ed that oe the Contioent a foaat was a regular part of the ceremonial 
at a burial, and adverted to the anclant belief that the lieree oonveyed tbe 
body of tkia deeaaeed to the baaka of tbe Styx, over wbloL Charon ferried 
bin. 

Lieut.*Oo)onel A. Lawb*Pox, F.S.A., then reed the following account 
of tlie objeoU uiiibiied by him, and wbieb had been found at a great depth 
In tho vioinity of tha old London Wall. 

**Tlia axcavationa wbieh are now inprogreu for the esteoaion of tbe 
wool warahouao of KoMre. Oooch and Ceuaeoe In tbe Louden Wall have 
brought to light a number of Intereeting rellca of the Roman period. Tlie 
bole dug for the fouudationa of tbeee build Inga eommenoea at about forty 
yarda aouth of tho etrcct paven\ent. whioU la auppoaod to oceupy the aite 
of the old wall, and the excavativna are couaequontly witliin the area 
originally o&eloaid by it. At about 16 ft. from the lurface a layer of 
gravel iefbund. conaisllng of »ma1l atonee, and aand reaembUng the Thamoe 
ballast, which hna all the &ppaA;'anoe of bdog a uaturnl dapom; but aa tlie 
ho1a doea not extend for more tbau a fool balow this. It ia diffluult to deter* 
mine whether this ie the ease, or whether the niiule earth may not In aeroe 
plaoea continue to a lower depth. Above tlili there la an Irregoler dopoeit 
of peat, varylfig from 3 to 6 and 10 ft. Id thickiieaa; end dbove ibie again, 
mode earth and rubbiali, conslitlng of tho more modern dfitrii of iba olty. 
The atratum, however, ie irregular, ao that it la diffiouU to giro a general 
doaoriptlon of it beyond Oiia invariable feature, tliat tbe peat overlie a tbe 
gravel every whore, and at an average depth of about 16 ft. Tbe area 
excavated ia an oblong of about 70 ft. by 200. runolng north aed aouth. 

Throughout nearly the whole eiteot of this area, stumps of oak piles 
are found, distributed some in rows runoing east and west, but for die roost 
part dotted about in Irregular olustors without any apparent order. In 
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wme plM» »h ®7 M cIm« m from 12 to 18 in., in oUi» psru iLey 
■toad iwlatod. Towde the iwtherB end a low of piles runs PW\j 
toroai the ezesvstion, sod oo iti soutbero side olose to the pi(ee> si if bind, 
iag thsoi toKlber, s long pisnk b- thick nnd shoot s foot in brosdlb 
bs» been Uid tfsoivemly ; snothor shorter row of piles sod ^sak nu3S 
Borth sad south. I csauot Mcerlsfn tbot snj trees « bmLi hsi oesn found 
sboot them. 

**7he etumps srsfron 2 to 3 ft. io length, i^nsred and rougnlj poioted as 
if irlth SB SIS, snd from 5 to 8 io. in thickBsss. In those psrts whoro grsrol 
bsa beoa sttsmed the points sztond shout 2 ft. into it, snd srs for tbo 
aoit pert well preeemd, but the tope of tbo iturapi sll present the epposN 
snee of bariog off, probsblj st the orimusl surfaeo of the ground, 
snd I could not sicsj tsb tbst tJij trseo m wooden lUj/ontructuro wm 
found shore them. The whole oollsotion of piles must originslly hsvo been 
driven down to nesrlj the same lerel; here sod there Isrjra tiles, from 
12 to 16 in. square sod sbont sn ineh thicki were found lotorsponcd 
amongst them, looe showing traces of firs. 

-Jjiotrlj sll tbo ertielei exhibited wore found In tho euporiDoumbcni 
pest. St depths rsTViBg from 9 to 16 A., either soaUered ia the pent, or 
oolleotod in refose liespe st various lersls. These heaps were oorn^sod of 
Urge qusntUlM of oyster, mueeoi, and cookie ehells, all of recent ipocios, 
mixed with pottery, the bones of snimeli, nesriy sU of which were broken, 
and a Urge proportion of then split leogthwise, os if for extrsoting tlie 
merroir, Usving sabmlttsd the Imoss to rrofoisor Owon, he has been so 
kind so to nsmo them fi>r me. They consist of the horse, the wild gont 
(Bouquetin), the wild boor, the red deer, nod the Set longifrcne (eerrioiC 
speolee of doQieetiosted ox), snd the skull of a deg, nppsi entlv m the shephord* 
aog moios. Higlier up, st from 0 to 10 ft., horsi of the roobuok wero 
found, wbieli PreesMor Owen iofomis mo differ slightly from the existing 
rorielyio Mogmoro fully dorolopod, and sltegotber bettor epociinone of 
horns iban those of the rooluek now inhobltlDg the Ilighlnnds of Sootlstid. 
AmoD^t the bones wsro also found numerous orlioles of liuuinn workmsi;' 
ship, ineludiog bone lisQdlM(f), bone points, borio abates, bone gouges, 
rarious kinds of Pouisn pottery, bone and brouso pins, a doubJo^ogod 
ketobot of Iren, iron knives, a kind of short Iron erowbsr, a oIiImI, a mor* 
chant’s mark, Ires keys, piscss of bronso and lead, isd e^os of various 
kinds, from Antoeiaus Pius to thoeo of Ooorge III. {in the surface ground). 

" VefertuBuelv, 1 only heard of those excavaliens after die greater part 
of the peat had iisoe olenred out. and I was tborofore usable to ascertain 
tiie exact position of tbs sevsrsl arlioles exhibited except by inrermaiion 
derived from tlie workmen. More esrtoin t&foriDotJen upon this lutoresting 
pnnt would bnve besa desirable, ood it is to be hoped that the exoavatious 
may here been wstclied ^ aeme careful observer, from whom a more 
detailed account! of the dif^nt levels nt which tlie several articles wore 
/cwod may be obtoioed. All I oan say from personal olwwrratioB is. that 
the bonse of tbs several toimsls msnlieued were fouud et a)| deptlis in the 
peat, from level of the piles up to within 9 ft. of the surfnee, and that 
tbs pottsry, iueludiug the Ssmion ware, wse sUo found at the lowest depth ; 
but, far M my owu obsorvaijeu goes, it did net rise to tho le^'el nt which 
the roebuck s hems wero found. With respect to tho pottery, Mr. Franks, 

JO whom I bare shown the spseimons found by me at the diHercat levels, 
lies been kind OBOugli w iuforoi me that tho whole of it is of Rotnau luoiiu- 
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fikcturo. Some of it, the gre^pottorj, eoetod irith biftck end orntuonUd 
will; & kind of chevron pettem iaeised, ieepptrentlj from (he Upehai'di 
Merehea. Oiber epeeimcai, of eoener pottery, ii of tbe kiud euppoaed to 
bftve been oinnuftetured by the Roraene og tbe ilto of Sl PBul'e Church* 
yard, and the remeloder ie Sa>nlaa were of foreign origin, one ipecimon of 
which eppeers to be oteniped with iLe name of tlie potter uicukcb. 

" The BO*oel1ed bone handles conaiet of the ilnink bone* of the red deer 
end Sot lonffi/ront eot through about the oentra, end roughly squared et 
die smaller enda. One apeeimon appears to have been out into aa boxagonel 
form. They all have from two to four longatudinsl cuts on the enaller ond. 
The bone polnte are rory roughly cut and hollowed at the base, as if to 
receive a s'lmrt. One of the gouges has two tramverse ouU upon its comtox 
aide, the olyeot of which ia not apparent, Another ia filled up with a very 
strong oemejjt. The aketea eonslat of the meteoarpal hone or tha donkay 
or small horse. One specimen of these bu Ifsen much worn by friction on 
(he loe. None of the boues hare lost their aiiiojsl matter, wliicli ts in itself 
luffioient to prove them of comparatively recent origin. Some of the bones 
•re quite green, probably Laving laid close to eoue brwi^se ini{)l«nent. 

" With ruipoot to the use of these bone implcnionte mniry eonjeoturoa 
havfl been ^erod : amongst otbere, ti^at they were utod for polishing, for 
not making, ae sbuitlee, and that U)sy were the handles and poiats of 
apoara; which last would, from their coostruouoa, appear most probable 
ware It not for the preaence of Roman pottery, wbioh tnakee It unllkoly 
that sueb very primitive waapooi shnuld have been employed at a time 
when Itou wasia oonitant use. I Lave nothing farther to add to thaso 
oonjocturoa respecting them. 

" It anpoars to me that tliero are but two alternatives lo ooi«dor, sup¬ 
posing the tinjo of tbmi foiTnatiou within tlie Kooian ara to be proveJ: 
llrstly, ere they Bonnn, and oouetruoted for some manufacturing piirpoau f 
aud aeeondly. lelog of the Roman period, may they uot have belonged to 
a poople eaieiitiaiiy pre<Roinan la their aria and annlienooaf Sinrilar 
boQM, t am told, have bean found near the Bank, the Uanuon Uouic, and 
down to the river, and it eeoms probable the whole of tliia tract must have 
boon eweap at tlie time tl\e pile* wore driven Into it. The proasnoe of the 
oysters, cockles, and split bones, refuse from the kitchens, proves that thu 
pilse, in all probability, bolojigod tolbo found aliens of inUaliteJ build ingK. 
Savagoe in all parts of tlie world appear to htr* Lad an affbetion loi' 
swampy ground, and it la not uoUkely tlie Romani may have left tlioiu in 
uudbiurbed possession of it. If so, it Is poesihlo lliose relics may bo 
vestiges of tlioenolont British inhabiting tho marshy tracts about London 
during Uio Roman «fv. 

should theao observationa bare tbo effort of drawing ilie et ten don ul 
•rchieologials to tins locality before tho piles aie removed, it Is possible 
tliat some more definite ooDOluslone may bo arrived at. At a dnie when 
the remotcal quarters of the globe are being searobed for the tiaoea of lake 
dwellings, it eppeaie most desirable that tlio opportunity of uainiuing a 
specimen of t^ls cisias of habitation in the vary oeiiti e of tbo city should 
sot be paesed over without receiving the attootieu it dcsorrea.” 

The occnrrence of the pottery with the more prlniilivo remsine makes 
the eluoidation of tliia remarkable depoelt aomewlial difiicult; and n\ tho 
discussion which ensued, further information was hoped for. U was eug. 
gesled that these remaina might bo vcaligesof tho ancient Britlah luhaliting 
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lh« dialricU nmo3 London, who wew nnduWrhed bj their con- 

ouoron. ^ . 

A poper bj the Re^. Cakoh Tiwtwr*, “ Oo the Uefadcry, or Hone© of 
LopCM, near Liooolo/' with % nollco of n remerkable lopulobrel eJeb found 
on the eite, wee then read (printed la the preceding Tolime of tU© Journal, 
p. 212). Mr. B. Soiirke, who hed lately broogbe the subject of l^ers 
b^re the loititute, ueotioned (het some docuoente bed lately been printed 
referring to en ©lUblisbinent in Coraw ell, St. Lewreoce Ponteboy, neer 
Bedndo, eioiler to ihei et Llseoln, by which it eppeered thet tliQ Oonit 
of CbeDcerj bed eettled tho rerenoee of thet Loueo open the gcnerel 
hospital of the county, directing e preference to be given to lepers, and 
that on etnben I living physictnn had signified Ills Intention to turn tho 
privilege to aocouut, thereby niung eo inportaot legal qneatlon which wna 
now under ooetidcration. The chetrniea remarked upon tho difforont 
tresuueat the poor luffersrs now receifed, end eald that the dieocic wei 
eteiod to be mne general then usually luppoied. 

fntlqulilsl enb tbeche Art (^[hltrb. 

By the Rev. OetriLis J. CixfSTSit.^Apicturo*tDepcf Peloetlne, In whieU 
the &oly City, with its domed build! nge, Is eoaspicueus. Tbe chief cidei nro 
shown ia e sort of birdVeye view or the Holy Lend, the nenes being in- 
scribed ia Hebrew, end also in wbet seems to be the lingua .PVancs, or 
mixed Italian eomnorily used by the Isreelltee in Beelsrn lende The 
relative position of these cities, the Mediterranean, the Jordan, the Heed 
See, aad See of Tiberlee, leeai whcllv iraeginery, and not set forth with 
eoy geegrapblcel hnowicdge* Toward tike top of tbe sheet, o& the right, 
ore lees the cities of the ^ojb, and a eurious object like a eUiroaee, above 
which U written, inoglia di Lot, cr Lot's wire. The Intention of this 
siugulor repreiioUtioo niey deeorve investigation, Recent Iravollcrs etato 
that, eeoordiBg to loeal fradiiien, the posluou of the "Pilfai vf Salt'* is 
aosooiated with e spot near tlie Bead See, wliare an abrupt acclivity ooenra 
formed wiili itrote ef eeU, and to tiiese strata possibly tlie steps may refer. 
Keer tbe lover left bond cerncr is sees Jaffa and the coasts cf the Medi¬ 
terranean. The dags tliat fly from turrets in the seaport town ere possibly 
ihdieetloni of ths rtprescalatiTee of various natioos established at Jaffa, for 
tho conveoieDoe cf psriooi arriving from Europe at that seaport. TlUa 
pieiure-map is ueented by bond on a lane ehoatef paper, auU conrsoly 
colored. It Is of luterest u an ecanple of the fsmilJar lehnognpliy of Ujo 
land of tboir oncleot iobDriteooe : In which map probably tbe general fea¬ 
tures of s«iie map ef grentor antiquity may be discerned. Sucli waps are 
eomnon among uo IirAoliiios. Somewhat similar maps are woven In 
ootton Ubiccictlisby the Jews at Leghoim, Mr. Clieetor saw ono lu tho 
liouie of Katlian, chief rabbi at Alexandria. 

A lorge vroodcui of rode cxeootioo, supposed to be Italian work, the con- 
spicooui feature beiog the typical ropreientation of the Holy City. This, 
however, caoQot be deeignoteci as a mep. The Hebrew issori)kiions in com. 
w^au oil around seem to give the names of patriarchs or otlier peraoLt 
of Old Testomssl In’fitory. 

A marriage settlement on a coarsely emblasooed slieot of parohiuent. It 
has been defaced by the knife, ooncellod perhaps ititontiouallj ; tiie con¬ 
tracting parties may Lave ohanged tlislr purpose. 
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S6rerbl H^brav bUasuigt aad curee«, on loovoi of porcU* 

EfiMt aud rodolj oiDbl420Ded» were leot bIm. Jtfr. Ch^Bter obtoioed tbem 
omofigit the Iiieetilee in A/noe. Of iImm eomeere clunua egbioat Morpiona 
and other anxious rercBlOi rudely figured on the percboent i to othera are 
auriboted virtues for securing numerous offspring, espeoisll; of she mete 
sex. The nsmas of the sooient pstrlsrohe end of their wives »!*« iolrodueed 
on the margins*—AdsVi Bve* sod so forth* with other Hebrew inscriptions 
tbot here not buu explained. Oa these rTobrsw eliarms appear various 
omsmente, doubtless of symbolieel importthe Interlaced Irianglos (Solo# 
moa’i seal), the band of ^rovldouee*—a prevalent OmntalapiboTof 
virtue. Small represeuUiticaa of kevi aro repeatedlj founa ; tho ** key of 
Partd ” perhaps* and here iulrodueed as an ocnbJem of powei^ Altliougb 
thoas uysterioui scrolls do not appear to bo of any great antiquity* it is pro* 
bahle that they are reproducUoni of/^mufor of an earlier period. 

Theao object! had iaioly lesa icquirod by Hr. Chester at Tripoli io 
fisrbary. 

Dy Ur. J. B. Lci.—Drawings of two anient caonoo in the Uuuam of the 
Society of Aatiquai iee* Bdinburgh. Ur, Qswltt romarked that the oldoit 
of tlicse oonnon* as he understoM tlio drawiug. is of tlis tyM oharaoteristie 
of the fifteenth oentuiy* oonsisling of a core of longitudinJ sursa, around 
whtoh hoops of iien have bean slirunk, leaving a apnea for the insct*iioa of 
ohambera. A snlke lu lien of cnacable baa hod a wocHlon handle fixed over 
It. to direct the nro. The four guns in the ether, armnged In the manner 
of an *'orBU 0 *" era of Swodiah eonvtruotion for light pieces in die time of 
Qustavue Adolphus* having a oore of motel ovarlajiped wish cord and 
loallisr. Tumor* Inbli "P^las Anaata*'* written in 1070* mentions similar 

guns!_Piecoi of ordunnoe that shoot In a direct lino arc either of leather, 

uf iron* or of copper. Tboae gans which ere ealled leatlla^oonno^ have 
oopper under llio leather, and are made wltli great art, and are light to 
carry, whioh la the grsateat advantage they have. Iron gune ere aocounted 
better then the leather onea, but experience bath taught ea that they are 
not so good for manr purposes as those of copper" {obap. vii, p. 169}, A 
ilmiler g^a Is lo tue Woolwioh Uuseum {Rotunda), the core in that ex* 
ample being of copper. The device of foi'mlog lovorel or man; guns into 
a group for defanoe of a breach* bridg^hoad. or ether straight pasMgo, has 
appeared tlirougliout tho whole periud of firo.erms* but has nover found 
favour among practical inon. Bxainplos of the Orgue In various modifioa* 
tiooe will also be found in llio lUyal Artillery Mumudi at Woylwioh. 

By Hr. W. BvuHAtifi Shitq.—A roinarkable lodian •* puttevh ’ or 
ffennlloteword, The long and fine ''SoUiigenblade haa a hilt of stool 
plats d with silver, In site form of an olaphenva hand armed for battle. 

Fragmeote of a privy coat ofdufsuce or mail, probably Tens^ao, circa 
0.9. loOO. It is maed by e aeries of small oblong plates of Ismperod 
steel, arranged In rows, and ovariappiog each other. Bach plate la secured 
to the fabric of tho coat* oauves and purple vclrot, by riveta of hard yel* 
lew metal* the heads of which preseot the eppearaaeo of gilt studs or 
spangles oa tbo velvet. Tlie iutervals between tho rows of plate are 
filled up by stripe of fine chain mail* sown on to tlie canvas. The rings 
ore clenched, sot riveted. Such coate are often depicted In the portraits 
of the time. 

A woodmau's exo, with bullet marks, ona of which had perforated tbo 


iron. 
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A fine1y*ff4rk«0 roMij in ulvor. sixteenth CMlarj, vitli 

• p«n(l«ak Utln crOM» oo ffbi«b ifM a puzsiing iiMinption. Tbo irurkruatt- 
abip probablj RutKau. 

6/ Ur. /. HexoMaoN.'^AHOihtr eiaotple of th« Indian '‘pultali or. 
gAUuklot award, wikh a Oqo Ikollao blade, and the hilt in the form of a 
(i^r’e lioad, baaotifulty workad. Thia fine weapon bad an interesting 
story attaeiied M it. as baring boon carried by an Indian upoy. Rng' 

r uoih So^ul, when protecting Captain Gordon of the 6tb Native Infantry 
the late mutiny at Allababad, and by whom tbat officer's life was 
sand. 

By Mr. J. Tam. P.S.A.—A copy of the photograpb of a roinarkable 
Gi rek iniorjption on a marble arob belooging to the rume of Salenlkl. iho 
ancient Theesalenioa. The photograph has been obtained tliroiigh tha ux- 
onions of tbe Rsr. D. bfoitoo, or llerleston Rectory. i;oar Northampton. 
Ur.Vaus hu exhiMted it to the Royal Society of Literatore. with a loarnod 
oemmentary, ahowing that, althougfk levoral antiquaries bad boetowod tbolr 
taro upon it, photography sow fliat produoei Its real features. Tlio oxtrn- 
nrdmary reedfng reX^rep^in Aoli xvii, 6. 6. le fully Justified byweXfirop- 
the first word m this ioaoripUoo, where w^tnpxowrwv without r 
might have been eipeoUd. No aatlmiity It found in any elaaaloel author 
for tbe iaiertioa of r. wbioh givee a eomowbet different lenie, but its oor* 
reocneu Is at leegib aletrly SMwn by tbe Saloniki inioription. Mr. Yates 
ineelionsd tbat copies of (be phot^raph are sold by Ur. Dorman, book¬ 
seller, Northern pkii. 

By tlio Rev. J. Fuluk Rvaiiix. F,S*A.—A small plotore, apparently a 
fingmeDt of a gt'ddiM, and ooacainlug. within oirolos, half figures of S3. 
Au|usMD»and Nicliclu of Tclentino. It ie asoHbed by Dr. Wasgen (o 
Lf Spsgna (trsasures of Art In Great Briteio, vo). il. n. 463h—A photo* 
gr»n of a very beautiful triptyob In tbe peuseiion of il. Weliey Uoreau, 
of 7\, Rue Neuve 3. Augustin, Paris. Its possessor attributes it to Mom* 
ling, and bslioves it to have bees the portable alteNpiotuie of Philip the 
Gcm, Dtiko of Burgondr. Tbe ceutrai eomparUneot ooutains a represen* 
tation of our Lord on tLe oross, between 83. Uory aod John, with a for¬ 
tified (uiy, rocks, and water In tbe disuoee; and jo tJ>e foreground, a 
koiglit, in plate end ebjun armour, kascllng Id prayer oppoeite a lady wlio 
il iJeo praying, behind whom ii e youth apoo one kiite, and with bis right 
baud resting upon bis brsast. Behiud the hnigbt Is a shield eharg^ with 
e lion rujpsnt. and sumeunted by a hoi met of eight bars, wbioh baa for 
its orest a circlet formed of hogs, from which arises klio demi.figure of a 
demon with largo batdike wings aod upllfoed claws. Jnit abovo tbe demon 
are the Jiead cran aged iniui and a ring. Oo tbe wing to the right of the 
spectator are S. John Baptist standing amid rooks aod trees, and below 
S. Barbara hvidiug her tower la both hands, and 8. CatbeHne with her 
wlieci aod sword. On the left wing is portrayed the Nativity, and beneath 
8. FVanefa lining up both bends and displayiog tbe ife'^taca, aod a per¬ 
sonage vaatod in a mantle and rich tonic, with a falcon on bis left ffst. The 
wings are painted oo tbe oxterior In chiaroeoure. and represent, within eir- 
eolar-Iioaded alclics. on tlie right, 8. George in plate armour oo horsobnek, 
awBt to pierce with his ^ow tbe dragon wjiicb wrlthse beneatU LU borse'e 
right hoof: on llia left, £1, Jerome romovfng a thorn from a Jioo's foot. lu 
a shed bshfod tlio edint, which ie fixod in a rocky recoss, and roofed by a 
slicaf of corn, is an altar with a Cruclfi*. Mr, Uussoll staled that the pLiv 
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togropb had hMS kindl; liio {irli6o in ?ari« a short due noc«) Ij 
K. Horssu, who asked ^000 for c])e tript^eh ; and he sleo ioviced attea* 
tioD to A photOCTsph of the dorotionsl folding-tehlet h; UeuliA|f (doMrihed 
in thii jouriw, vol. ivl. p. 306» %nd toI. uiu p. ia liii poeseeeioe, 
vhioh ho had brought for the purpose of oompansou. Hr. RueieU hsi 
subsequently infbrniM ns, that in s letter which he lies roccived fiom Mr. 
Weele, of Bnigeii that geatlenen remerks.^** [ sui well eoqusiotod with 
H. Wolisy UorosuV picture, sod tried hard to peiauade Sir Charles East* 
kko to Dorchase it. It most cortaiolj is act a Meinling; and although 1 
hero DO aooQoaentary eridenoe id support of my stetomesit, 1 lisre not tlie 
Isast doubt thst this work is sn authentio picture of Hugo van der Oooa. 

the roaster who approachoe most nearly to oar greet urts.As 

rogsrdi differeaoes betwcoa his manner and MsutOng's I would draw your 
attentiOB to nugo's }>eeuh4r way of drawing nude feet. IIo also uses hij 
brush more A esly than Uecolingi wlioeo eolour is always very thin. Huge 
also was in tl)e habit of adding dotaUi to liU ploturo when fluuhed. M. 
WolsoT Moreau's picture could not bare bssa paiutod fur Philip (be 
Ooodi 


Bicsu&bd 7. I860. 

Mr. OOTATioe kloncAjt, F.S.A., M.P.. and'Y.P.. In the Chair. 

Tiis Its?. W. Lowa. Vicar of RuDbury, Chealilre. oooaiiinicatsd an 
account of tlie ehurcb tbsre, now in course of repair, and of many interest* 
ing objoeli foaod in the progrose of the works. The ehureh, whiob is 
dedicated to Su Boniface, ooniiili of a nave with north and south aisles of 
eight b^i and a olieneal of four bays, with the Ridley Ohapel {built by Sir 
Ralph Egerton in 1627^ oa the louih side. The towsr oocupise two bays 
at the west and, fumiQg on area of about 28 ft. i<|uore, staDdifig on' 
missive moolded pioni and arches of the decorated period. The oasele of 
tho pirpendieular pspod, bariogboen rebuilt at a data subioqusot to the 
tovor, tbo base of a pll!ar of the decorated period having boen uncovered 
ilk ths course of the ^leratious. Souie of the windows hod good aleined 

i lees In tliem. Under the window on the north aide next Clio altar it n 
ne rooeesod and cano]>ted epaer, iu which was a foundsi'*! toub. Tlio 
chancel eoaitins the tomb of Sir Hugh Calreloy, who purchased the 
fidvowson of the ehureh from the Bunburyr, and procured a charter from 
lUohard U. <s.D. 1387) to found n college of leculer oouoiie there. Sir 
Hugh wos very active in the wars of hii liiue, sod dUtinguiiheO hiiiktslf in 
the Spanish campaign of the fileok Fiioce. At the great wreck of Sir 
John Aruudei's oxpoditioii on ths coast of Brittany L» vaa one of (he seven 
who were saved out of 20,00(J, and hla foundation at Bunbuiy ie aaid lo 
hare beeD owing to a pious resolve on account of his ssespe. The tveub of 
Sir Hugh Boaslou, an admiral of Queen Bitsabolb, is oleu in tbs clianesl. 

Surrounding tbo chapel of the Calreleys In the north aisle, sod of the 
Spurstoire of Spuratow Hall (a moated manuon now belonging to Lord 
Crewe), in the aoutb aisle, were elaborately oxoeuted and palntM soreena 
formed of oak. A large number of tbo paoela, tracery, and oibsr parts of 
tlioaa aoroene were exhibited by Mr. Lows. The peintlnga were remark* 
able for the force oud hrightiiou of the colours oaed, but the exceution is 
eoiuewhat ooersc, aud was most pi’ubably iirorloclal workmanship. Suoie 
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of tbd inicripliooo oot l«fiW«r •oiii« of tbo finra dowtod wore 
doubtful. jUnuioi of in dkteapor btd boon fbo&d on tb« wolU, 

probob]^ ft Sc. CbHfttepbor; $mi to aitnr-pieoo. opponfit); ropreftontiug 
tb« rMurreeUoB of onr Oftnoor, «tdi nUondnot ooiata, oU., rantod on n 
rod bncbfTOCod, powdorod viib vbite ftera. tad odgod with bloek. Two 
fin«)j*ioeiftftd craft ftUbft (probftblj of tb« foortoeatb eentur^) bud oUo boon 
foaod, of whieb pbotecn^s voro oihibitod. Somo oocnuido tiloft with 
konJdfc ftod olber poiton*, nad • p*oeo of oockdotb found id 4 stooe coffin 
2 fi. bolow tbft fioor of tbo novo, wore obe fthown. 

Mr. Jamh Tina, F.8. A., tbo folloviDf roaorko opon o “ Hebrew 
Cbftrtn,” in ceoneetioa with » «rMr6x btleopdf to tbo Pidorr <4 Giaboruo, 
Terkahiro. Jn ibe eeom of a; oamcDer'a r oftob ne e nt WiiiUij, njore 
t1<o)i tWftBl; Toora abeo, Mr. Riptej, surgoM, of tbot (own, ahewod mo on 
ftreiast wooJoa enetii. wbieb femiorl/ bebofod to (be Prior; of 
Giaboroft, in (bo nortb of Torkebiro, It wot oboot a /ard lon^. Z( waa 
•oppooed to bav« bott eftporiall; iaioadod (« bo earned to (bo eUamWe of 
thoce wbo wore d^lag. or aflietW with aeriooa iUoaai. In tbo ftteu ef tlio 
oniaifix waa fottod a coocoaiod earit;, in wUeb waa 4 MIp of parolimenl 
with (bo word (kMi ^ Bobrov lotwa, oovenl tinw written upon it. 
Tbo ouofttioQ of ooorso arooo, wbol woo tbo aoaabf of tbia word f 4nJ (bo 
qaeatioaftra 44(0^; U>on|b( of A^Uia. one of too Orooei. Ifot bohi^ 
oaUftflod oitb tbia aolotion of tbo ddfewltp, tbo; eenjoeturod that (bo oru* 
cifis night haro booa uaod in oxerriioi. Tbia lod no (o oaaroh f<v booka 
OD aaoreliB; aod la (bo Sritiab Moaora 1 alighted oo an old book, prjntod 
2 thick Id ibo Toootiaa temtor;, whiob eontainod an enonoraiton and 
Mplanotion of aueh toma. Om of (boto waa tho Uobrew word hVjk, ex* 
pUietd aa compeaad of (bo iaicial loUora la tbo followi^ aenttnco:^ 
'J 1 H o'k^ nnw faco gebar loaleti adora). that ia, • Tbou art groat 
for avar, 0 Lord.* Tbia naw word wia fermod b; tbo following proceaa. 
Tbo Jowa voro aeeaatonod in tho Middlo Igeo to obbrerioto lontoeooa or 
phraaoo; tha Molaaootdoo via fUbbi Moaoo Don Mainaoe» bit tl^o; eallod 
ala fUabna ; Naehaoiiidoa woo Rabbi Moftoe Bao Kaebiaan, but the; 
oaliad bin Roaban. In Uko aonoor tbo abort aootoaoo. A to gobur lonloin 
adoDoi, woo ooetraetod ie(e om word aeu, and tiiia abort word waa 
Mppeaod to eporato aa a ofaara in oubduay diaoaoo. or upalling otU 
■pinta.*’ 

Mr. QiOMi 9ciAnf, F^.A., tbou gava aa accout of (he preooodinga 
latol; takoa for (he reotoration ef (bo portrait of Kiag Kiehard II., lelgng- 
ing to (bo Doaa aod Cbaptor ef Weatainator. and Uiuatratod bia roDiorka 
bj tracioga of tho prinelpel pwdou of Ibo picture takoa b; bin beforo an; 
ebango war ottoapted (o U nado ia it, and of the fftoo ef the king ainco 
the oporatiena bad be*& eonplctod. Mr. Scharf oaad that it vao a natter 
of groat ngrti (bat bettor and feUer notea of tbo oarllor atate ef tbo pieiuro 
liad B 0 ( baoB tokos, aft tbo eliosM in it woro ao eeoftidorablo and roaark* 
abift: blit no teo bod aotiripatod tbw oxtoet or anpertaooe. It bad beea 
jibutogrApboil at Sooth EenftiDgton, bat wiih a ror; onaatis^tor; result; 
ftod ihat phol^raph, with Mr. Scbarfs trerings, wore now tho enl; 
ovidcDtiu of the oueo weH.hoeoB pieiere. After deiaiUog what wao koowu 
of tbo hiiWr; of tho plrtore, and deoeribiag ito chara«eri»t>c foaiureo, Mr. 
Scharf spoke ef (ho dMbca which jadgee ef art bad Joeg eotertaiocd u to 
lu&n; parts of tbo work, and bow tbeco duubto bad boeo inpreoaod uiion 
Ibo CQiodians of (bopteUire till (bo; were iadueed to perwit expcriai^Xs 
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to I>d tipoQ it. ThoM cxperioionto vero ontirolj lucMMfuI. Tlmt 
ene0ui'4«d, tbo work W4i Oontinued^ tho reouU wm (as Mr. 8ch&rf 
folly beltevod) th« gonuine find ontivo re^produetico »f (he first Rojsl pov- 
tndt in the cuuatry, exactly u it was executed by tbe arU'st of the 
fourteenlb century. 

iQiteod of A Iarge> coAree, hoary*toned figure, with vary derki lollJ 
aliadows, etrengly*raArlce<i eyebrows, end a confideot expreawn (almost 
amouittlng to a stare) about the dark*brown sparkling eyes, we now have 
A delicate, pale picture ; carefully modelled forms, with a placid and aluost 
aad oxprsMloo of countenance; grey syes, partially lost uoder lietTy Uda { 
pale yellow eyebrows, and go!dea*brewD hair. Tliese latter pel i its fully 

* ee wltlk the king's profile In the well-known little (ompera diptych at 
ton, b^onging to the Bari of Pembroke. The long (hln note accords 
with tlio bronse efigy of the king in Wostminater Abbey; whllat the 
mouth, hitherto smillog and roddy, bae bceoac delicate, hut weak, aad 
drooping In a curre, aa if draws down by sorrowful aotieipations eren in 
the midst of pageantry. Upon the face there ia a preponderauee of 
shadow, ccopeiod of soft hrewn tones, sueli aa are obsecrobta in early 
Italian palatlngs of the Umbnao and Sienese loheoli exeouted at a eorr> 
spending periM. Indeed, the general appcfvranee of the picture aow 
fiwcibly recalls the produatiens of Simone Memnd, Taddeo fiarteii, Oritto 
da Pahrlano. and Spinello Arctlno: hut tnoro eapsdAliy those of their 
works which htre sunered undsr a litnUar infliotieo of ooatlngs of vblto* 
wmIi or plasterings of modern paint. 

Many alteratlona aeein to hare been made hy tlie restorer in rarieus 
parts of tins figure of King Kiahard, and well devised ftide of drapery 
^uite destroyed through IgnoraMe. The position of the little fingsr of 
his left hand, holding the leeptre, was found to hare been materially 
altered. The letters R, surmounted by a crown, strewn orsr his blue 
rohe, were changed Id shape, and the dark ipeu on his broad eriulue capo 
were distorted from (heir primitively simple ispering forma ioto atraoge 
twisted uossea of heavy black paiot. The glebe held In hia right lieiul, 
and covered with acme Tsry Inappropriate acantbua leaves, was at once 
found to bo false, and beneath it was laid bare a slightly oobtsx dice of 
plain gold, very highly burnished, This, howavar, was not an origlDal 

S art ol the picture. A plain flat glebe wit); Ite delicate gilding was 
^und atUI lower; and it was thoa aseertAlnod thst the head of the sceptre 
aad the crown on hia head Lad la like mauDor been londed with gold and 

S toliibed. Beneath these masses of solid burnisljod gliding, hearing false 
orms aod ernamaots unknown to the fourteontli ceatuiT, woe found the 
erlgiaal Gothio work, (raced with a free brush in beautiful foliage upon the 
genuine £rald surface lying upon ibe geaac preparation spread over the panel 
Itself, snd eonstituting a perfectly diffsreut erown as well as heading to the 
sceptre from those hitherto seen. The elngolar device of a fir ceae on tlie 
summit of the iceptre baa diaappsared entirely. The diaper, composed of 
a rmsed pattern, deceratiog the back*groand, coatad over with a coarse 
brown porter, and oot even gilded, was found (o be a faiso additioo. It 
waa moulded in ectopcwtloo or cement, possibly aa early as the relga of 
tlio Tudors. Mot only did it staad condemned in itself by clamslness of 
workmanship and a reckless filtiag together of the eompeoest parts, but 
U woe found to have sxteasirely orerlaid seme of the most bceutitul foliage 
Aud pieces of ornamentatiou. The ^eture ia pmoted on oak, composed of 
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»u p'ftaka j'MBft] vorll^^j. bcrt •» •dsinkl/ bonfid together te to appe&r 
OD* ecJid neia. Tb« teek u qiito pleia. 

Tbe l»rge, ehtox/ fr»ae vei foaod to eoectoled a eonajdomblo 
p«iioo of cb« pietve : *ad kj rWMviaf it tb« owed eed of the ebeir. 
im CB« aid*, aed toe )o*er pert of tlM ewed eup in froat irere laid 
open to view. Uofortoaetolj, the right *i«l« of (he piowre, beoeeth the 
fraia*, b*ea weetotlT BOtUetod hr htokiag. u tf iritb on adse or 
hMob«t» vhtob reodered ike ehoir ea tkie aid* neeh leee j^eet. Tlio 
reiaed dieper^vetk wea eeetioeed uder the freiM, oad, la the upi>or 
lefi'hand eoreer, bed h*eo eori emiy petohed by two aquon pi*ee* of 
iofarlar «orkR)eaainp> vbieh were Ui Id *a if to Due good eome itkeidanul 
£*«. 

The aebateatio] and aierlinf ^eollcie* ef the peintlaff were pleinly 
ahovB by (heir belni obliged to we (be ■(nogew wecDieeTaoUanta to rot 
rfd of the aepeneceDbenl work; bwt tbeee bed uet tJie ilirliloat e^et 
upOB th* origioel potedor. Mr. Seberf paaeed e bigli eufoghini upiMi 
Mr. Riebmond. E.A.. end Ur. MerriU, for their oseoutioa (^ tb* tuk 
oonmittod to tboa. ood eooeloded by eiprwaiof o bei>e (bet the ploturo 
would be returned to ita ortgiool poMtieo aa the Abbey. 

Tbe Di*9 or WtmavaTR iboeked Mr. Seberf tor Uie eble deacnpiion, 
both of Ibe pietare end oi tbe operetwaa apea rt. It wea r^Ieoed la 
the JerueiJetB Cbeaber till tbe Abbey ahoiald recover from (be oonfuaion 
it wea toea ia, owing to tbe irtrodwtios of wemieg epperetna, end the 
rebniUiag of (be recWoe. It bad bees oti^MlIy pUeed over tl)e pew of 
tbe Lord Keeper, on tbe aoatb aide ef (he cbear, a^ the lower pert of tho 
piotojw bed b^ injued by tbe beada td thoee io tbe pew robbing egaiaat 
it. The pcwtioQ wea thews by the eseedote of tbe Lord Rv> p^r VVilliaaia 
h&Tisg atruek upon the polpit while Peter Beylys wee preaching egaioat 
bin, end eaeleiiaed *'Enoagfa, eaeagh, Peter.” When the auggcatien wee 
first Bed* ebnol tbe reetoratinn of toe pietare to it* erigioeJ enuditjon, lie 
lied been aoppertod by tbe epuinn ^ hi* Wber Does of St. Peiira ae 
to tbe propriety ef eaaeatiag to ewh piooeedioga, nudhe wa* nueb graiidnd 
at toe reaolt. 

In tbe disoutM wbleb follewodi oapeoieJly apoo the preoiee dele nf tbo 
peiatiog, Mr. Kukt raaierked ibet. ea tbe king eennilW aecrilego by 
en act of rinleaM et to* i^oeea’a bariel. (be (wadire nirgbt have boM given 
by way of peaceniCariag. Mo deenneatery etideooe r^erriag to toe piciui e 
had, ic waa ateled. yet been diaoorered. 

The CAiiuajr. anld gewrel aoeleBatxBa, weniUy eelogiaed the moral 
couran and good leau abowa by toe Pees aad Cheptor in ihia nttiwr, 
and to a ikill which bed ro-p^ooed ae fine a work of ert; ea won u 
Mr. Scharf for hi* dear ud ialawating repert ef too operaiiBsa. It wae 
e moat graiifyiag droetaetanoa (hat the old work bad cOBtinuod unhurt 
while nil too laMr work bad diaeppoarod. 

Drtg..Ooaorai Lenor. &.A.. esbiUied aedlnetioa of early fin^anna, 
partly fwi toe MtiacBB of Artillery. WooJwtoh, partly from (he Tower, 
and ruiudiog ouo frum (be Kojal Cdleelica at Wiodaor. Oosoral L^y 
rmMkad that too imaediau cauae of bU pewdedag to«ae obiaete befoiw 
tlie ustJtute waa toe aoeidMitaJ diaoerery that a barrel bearing tho oarlv 
dato 1547, which bad b *00 e^aireil by (bo Uuaoaoi of ArUUoiy, ii rifled. 

In (has* day* of nfle eampMjUoa, aoeb ohjecto bad o^ial iuteroat. On 
rcmoring tbe breech plug and eleaoug toe bamf. (be rSIng in aor^n 
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groorea ii olebrlj percflptib)#. It bad oaa tun ib tirentj*two hcheft^ bat 
th« grooTiug was now muoli worn down ; a&d it bad been acquired limplj 
M an early dated flre*arn), It ii about forty jeare earlier tben the eerlieit 
dated epdoimea biclierto known ia Bogleae, naeneJy the ose to the Bojol 
CollMtioD et Wiodaor, now prodooed ; end^ ee for oi he vae aware, ie 
eai'liar than any exaojple eleewhore. The eerlioet rifle with a date la 
the oollectlou at PoHi ie lfl89, and at BruieeU, 1624. The eerlieit in 
the Tower, whioh wai produced, la dated 1610 ; and the next earlleat, at 
Woolwceli, 1692, Oeiieral Lefroy called altentcan to tho great beauty of 
the Windior rifle, which Ie double*b*rrelled'^cae barrel placed verticelly 
below the other,—beth rifled In aiz greovM. calibre 0*6 Ieoh, The butu 
plate ie riebir decorated, and beore tl)e arraa of Sazoov, with tho cypher 
l-F eofrave^ on a abield of ivory let into the iteek. which ia of cedar or 
cherry mlald wUh ivory. Together wUb thie arm wot exhibited * ecnooth* 
bored harquebui bearing the oaioe di^ (1688), from Woolwieb, the itook 
beautifully lulald with wory, repreientlDg the tragical etory of Pyramua 
and Thiabe ; and a Biiiooth<borM breecb-Ioodlng Uarquebui, dated 1537, 
wbicb ia aald to have belonged to Henry Vlll. The retnorkable circum* 
atanee about thia loot, woa. the reocmblanco of tbe breech oeohaviaui In 
|enerol charooter to wbat la called tbe Solder broecl>load«r of the preaent 

There might be earlier ozanplea than that now ah own, at Warwick 
Coaile. for inatanco ; bot they were not marked with a date. The Wool* 
wlch aoquiaitloo hod beeu taken from tbe Iluoganaa pcoaanlry In the 
inaurrectloQ of 1849. and by them probably from cone cli|taau. 

Mr. Latrau ozbibited a very late wbceMock n£o, which waa preaented 
by the Emperor l^apoleon I. to on SnglUh gentleman, £e ezamiued the 
barrel, dated 154?, produced by General Lefroy, nnd made no queation 
of ita being rifled. He oaid it woe by Buny yeera the eaidleat apedoen 
kDowB to him, 

Mr. liswnr remarked that li w«e a curloua fact that the earlieat recorded 
Dodee of tbe Rifle, ne a military arm, reconmeoded it, not for ite diataut 
Are, or oiore accurate aim, but oe being available ogatnat tlie ao*oal1ed 
armour of proof. In faet, there waa for oonie time a eonteutien not uollke 
that of our own day betweon cannon and armour.platci for ahipa. The 
old medieval euiraaa woa a defence agalaat the ivord or lonee of aii 
anlagonlati but, flre arma being adopted, the **attack’* became auparlor. 
Then the breaelplate waa atrengtheiicd, and the defence regain^ the 
advantage. Then the Are^arm woa rifled, and again obtained the oncen* 
danoy. And the attoek being thua reudered lUMrior, body*annour rajHdly 
diaappeared. Tlie author flrat neiloing the tnilliavy rifle wa« Uoutecuculi. 
who, ipeaking m Ida Uemuira of vau*ioue arms and their epeolaltlee, algna* 
liana " lea arnueWne 4 rouot pour loa omtiee, lea arqueluoei raydea centre 
lea armea k l«preuve.’* 

Mr. W. Eviikbard Suitr remarked thot niiilury riflae were Ant uaad by 
Frederic tbe Great. They were adopted by the Engllah oad French 
about 1792. 

Llent'ColoDol A. Labs.Foz azhiblted and gave an account of the 
dieoovery a human heart enoicoed in a Icadeu caae in a church at 
Cork. 

It waa found, about four yeara ego. Is the centre of a pillar in the crypt 
or vaulta beneath Clirlat’a Church. Cork. 
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“ Th» pIm© wm ift proe^ ef wd of tlio workmen 

puiUof hi hood ioM a oWie im die ^l*r, diecwerod the liwt. I wgret 
tiiel I ora onoWe to moint^n aw oeeorate joforeioiion m to the Moct 
iMitieo io whieh It *« foood. The heort *M opMed b/ the gentleman 
boa •horn X ebtvoed it, oM «oe fesml M b« eabolraed id edt. Au 
oeeurote peoeil dnwiog of ike beort. ukeo et the cine, u oJeo oiliibiled. 
It hoe obruok ooeoiderebl; ewee. Tbe ooigbt of the eeterol pftrte v&e 
fbuiul to be OA Uluvi:— 
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*'The otor^ eapoeeed to be oRoehed to tbe relie ie» tbet it belonged to 
BOae diodagDiihM iwUrUoAl. eod vee boiag oenied to the But: Uxot 
the ibip {q «hieh it *u eeoreTod pot rate Cork Berboor e aere wrcek, 
ood the beort «u dopodtod in ChrM’e Ckoroh. 1 etteeb oo reluo whot* 
erer to this ote^, nieb, 1 tbiok it very preboUe, vM inveotod by ttie 
hnder to urte tome porpoee ed bie um. The difleeltj of ebuioing 
luiheptlo raferaodea ia ihet period ibeirarld reepeotiog e&y objeet ef 
entiquity li tery greet. 

** At the time m ditdieg. I ea lafenBed, e ion thin eoeting of oil*er, 
snob urroUed. vu feoad odbenag te o pert of the oeee. .^ferring to 
Uiis HorukoroVi work oo Boebiiood Hearte, I fiod that the beort of 
Bwhord Caur de leoo. »bieb woe dieeorered ia ReeeD Cathedral ia 1638, 
HU ooouod vicbia too boiee «d lead ; witliia due vu a oeooiid intorior 
eoUi aad epoa it o thia leaf «d oUtor vbieh dae bad b a greet Mrt 
decoyed. The oeoe, it oiu be eeea, ie * beaR-eboped.' and aeuuree $ iu. 
ia iengib by d^ie. frealat breadth. It ia einiilar ia fono to that b 
whiob the heart of Bobert Brooe •» aaobrined, vliioh Dooglao wore with 
e cliatD mad the eoek, tad vhiab boa eiaea boes retaiaadlo tba arm* of 
tbe DopgUi foaily." 

Ur. J. Title. ^.8.A.I axhibtlad a renarkabla Rooiaa^Britjobura, fount] 
at Geldaaton, Norfolk. It woo of lerga naa, raoiarkably thia. aoi thiokar 
tbu Greek or Elraeeaa naae. Hr. Yataa raaurked, that for tba axbibitbn 
ef the fractured am freia QoMeotott ibo ArekmelMieal laotitute ia iadabtad 
to tbe Bar. Baaiol Qdletl, raeter «d tba parub. Tm ebaned of the ebureh 
hariog beep takae dowa to ba r^bailt lee fragmaeta of tbie raaaol *rara diiu 
eevor^. Mr. Qillatt eotraated Ibera to kite. Ha te^ iliara to tha Bricioli 
HuMun, wbare they were pot together by Mr. Beady, and wort inepaetod 
by Br. Bireb oad other antiqaariaa. It » tba opiemi ef theu geo tie. 
men tbot tbe reeeel la of Romeo or Baaaao-Bntieh raaonfactve. It 
hu erideotiy beea toned oe tbe poUer’a »ked, oad ia roraarkably ibin. 
not thieker tbao Greak or Btmooo noaa. (heegb of ocaroer meterioi and 
e roBgfaer urfaea. lu form nppreoebaa tho gtoMar. The rin at tiie 
top bu a abgle enameat. which tha pottm ku irapramod wi^ hia tbutnb 
on the moiat eUy, end whieb ia rtMrdad ao iodioatire of a Boiaaa orifio. 
The iliraeoeiooe era n| b. bi^. lo io.dtazBe(er. 

lu ^e ^tb n^ume of tbe Arebaob^icol /ooraaJ. p. 109. Mr. Tatea de- 
aonbed a Beraaa ioten&aat. wbieb vea diecoeared in 1649 at Qaldeetoo 
oat fir from the aame apoi. Tba nauioa of Ikia aej^hn were in tba 
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plain, % liula aboTA U)« rif«r 'War«ii«v. Th« eharol« la ea the rising 
givuiid, wbich fprtBs a ridge le the Acrth cd the Wateuey. 



The pecneiae of the eepuirlire esd lu ooeteoU are preeerred in the Uo* 
Muni at Konr«h; the meel, leulj dUeevered, baa beea giroo bj Ur, 
Oillatt to tbe BricUb UuaoaBO. 

The quMlioo o>ay be aebed. What vaa the eee ef title reaael f Ferfaapi 
it maj aatlioriee the eenjeetore, (bat the ehoith «a» built on the ilte of a 
brathea temple, M wai OvTtaialy deaa la bmov ether eaeee. If eo, tbe urn 
nia; have beeo eeed la aeia oeenecieil vUh in* teaitiio*»er*toe. The date 
of the Inteitoeat *aa about a.p. ISO. ee le ehewa by the ooia of Sabina, 
fouTid wUU the benoo of the dtocaoo«1 Romae bey. 

Kr. Oillett liM teat Ur, Yatee the feUewing remarbi oa the nante of hit 
villas and tite lite uf bta elitireh i— 

aai very glad that the few brekea pieeee of pottery hare pmed to 
iateretting aud taluble, I bepe yee will preeeot them to the Mumiia. 

** Yuor deeeriptiett of ibe etd levpU^te aivd of the neifhbounng Roman 
llatlcu, baeeeaumed ao epaion of toioe. wbloli Ur. Rix of BeoelM alao 
formed, that tbe Dane of thla village arieee freo the Gelt, which waa paid 
here. 

The Roraaae bad their etatioa ea l>eebergb BiU. at the fbot of wliich 
the Ronaa hiUraeot lock place Here, ao doebt, the tnbote of the oelgh* 
bourhood waa |wid ; aad whee die Daaee bed poeeeoeion of tbe oouiiiry, 
they took the laiae eenaiiadiig atalioa for a f^tnie, and held It ea a oon* 
TOO tent place for tbe oolleetwa of thnrOolt. Daoburgh tiill coeanaodi 
the Hror at Ita foot, tad tho view of tbe ohole aoighbouring country. 

** Tho Cbureb Bill, the ute of the t«*nple, ie anecher luost ceokuiending 
die ; but it ia bow, aed probably alwaya waa. bhldoo by anuieot oaka eud 
elina, ao ae to eoaeeal it freco tlia river aud oiako it a ■wieenn and uleut, 
and airo-inapinag plaee.” 

Sr. Rock aeggeetod that powibly the un wai aot faooreal, but had bees 
frorkod into the wall to propegato eoDiad. 

Enlfqailird nV GBorbd if firl 

By the CitaiauAi.—Chalice tad patee, bel<Higing te tbo parrili of Not* 
tleconbe. Somereet; by fbvov of tbo Rev. B. W. Jormyn, rector. Tlie 
ebaliee ta of lUrer gilt, 6 la. bigh. Tbo bowl and bexagODal foot 4 in. 
diameter ; tbe item b haxagea^. ead the kvbb » ortiameolsd with eix 
projecting qnadnagular tonainauag la Ueaa* maaka, the iotertno 

diaio portico being oceofM b; picated Oethio work. On one tide of the 
fcot a i«acl baa baes oot oui> aod a aQrer-plate, deeply ioeiaod, with n 


n 
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rtpiwutollMl of the Crool6itoD, •urroundod irtiJi folitge, hu b«o ©Tgmoily 
riveted la. Tliia plete bM oooe beeo filled in with enemel, of which trecei 
ere etil! to be seen. When thii wm done ie not koowa. It is probably 
the onciaei pleie, though it le not likelj thet the origintl ailre^vorker 
would here ten tt in to dumey e atate ea tbet in which It now ii. 

The petOB la in. disineter; it U in the form of e piste, hering e brim 
Mftod 4 sunken six^foil ooatre, the spend rile of whieh ere engraved with n n- 
dieting peltem. lu the centre la e dreuier deproesion, in which is e repro* 
eentetioo of the face of oor Lord, la treaaludd en&nie1,on an engraved ground. 
Round the heed li a cruolform a Imbue. At tbs book of the enamel ie lot 
in a drouler piste of silver gilt, engreved wjtl; (he SAOred monogram i a. 
in fifteenth oentury Ootblo oliereoters. On both oheliee end peten are the 
Hell marks beeutlfully deer; these ere the leopardV hoed crowned, holng 
the •tnndei'd merk. a dimidiated fleur de lie, the meker'a mark, sod tho 
annuel letter or Lomberdio a, oueped outverde, which sesniA to eupp1/ 
tl^e missing slphebeh end woold iadicete tlie date lifiil, oad this would 
thus be ^ eeeond oerlieet piece of Baglieb plats known. 

By Br[gedie^Oe^• Ltraov, R.A.—Examples of sarly ridea and firs* 
ame. Oariooe brseoh.loedlng imooth'borsd metohlook honjusbue, dated 
1937, froB\ lbs Tower, oloea 12, Ko. 1. It is thui deaerlbed in ths ontn- 
logus s—Harquebus loading et tho breeoh, wltli movstble oliembsr. This 
•rm eppsire to have belonged to Henry VI11. It I a aened, with 
ethers, in the Tower Inmtorrof Ifi^ "Carbine, 1; Pistol, 1 ] nnd 
Fowling Fieoe, 1: eeid to be ^mg Henry Vlll.'* Tbs barrel ii ohasod 
and gilt. Anetig tbs ornaments ere tho RlDg*e inltisle " H. It," end a 
rois crowned, supported by two Ilona. The date, 1937, ia engraved on the 
brasah. The tnaonrer's msrk ia s flaur do lie, aumountad by the letteN, 
W. H. Length of bsrrsl, 1 ft. II in. This arm is figured ia the Arohjo* 
ologis, rol. xxii., p. 492. 

Curioua breach •loading enicoth.borad matohlooir horquebua, not later thna 
1947, from tbs Tower, cIom 12, Ho. 3. It ia thus ooaeribod in tbs catO' 
logos :*^Harqasbua, wit!) fluted barrel, of sema period oa ths preosding. 
Among tbs oervlnga of ths stock ere the rose end fleur de lie. It is a 
bjweeb.loeding orin, end it ia rsmerkeble that ths oioveeblo obembsr whiob 
oernes ths osrtridge bee sxeotly tbs form of tbet in vogue at the present 
day: length of bevrol, 6 ft. 6 b. This ia probably the arm attributed to 
King Henry VtlLuodar No. 1,—ibe "fowling.pioce " of the monarch. 
Both of these erme are rsmerkeble for the rosensbleoco of the brssoh ms- 
cheaiam lo priiiaiple, to whet boa been very letoly introduced under the 
a&iuoof tbs "Ssjdsr" ayatem, the noveebls iron charge eheoiber being 
ropreaentod io tl)e modem sxonple by t isetallio eortridgo. 

Barrel, deled J947, rifled ; calibre 0 96. It bes been eltorad for n 

t araoMm look by the lUngerieQ insurgents, fnm whom tt wee token In 
849. Frwu the Museum of Artillery, Woolwich { cloae 7, No. 2 The 
rifljog has been in ssrao grooves, with aboat one turn io 22 in.; but either 
ficm (be offlact of corrosion and cleaning, or of grlodiog out to tsko a 
eJiglKly longer bulio(, the grooves ere berfly diKingaisbeble ou one side 
but tbsy ere quits distinct on the other, 

. -ilb .«ek, 

defM 1588. 1 lus bseuitfui pioos la double bsrrelled ; the bnrrels ere 32 5 
ID. loog, ead niecsd lo the aemo vertical plane | the eolibre ia loss thou 0 5O' 
sod tbu spiral is about J Wid io Jsngth. Tbs whseJ oud touch-hole of tha 
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k)*er bArT«l we edrwieed 1*5, eod the tabe u bjr m mnch aborter. It la 
)i€«d ia aiz grooree. Tbe pteee i$ ourked witb the dzle 1538. wid beautifully 
mouated <m a atoek of oedar or Aerry.wood mlaid iricH inxy; the ejp1 »er |-p 
oocura in (be eniaioeelation. and the bQti-plate;.wbicb le ot eleel, bandeomelj 
enerareJ m relief, been a elueldeUh (be ewtaral ia«goia of Saxony (f) on (he 
ri^i ((two aworde creeeed), and the anea of Saxooy oe the left. It» p^vlded 
widi a double wbeeUloek, with (he apHo^ ou(m^, aa iioportaat feature ia 
early riSoe, and two ooeha bo(h woribr e« (be aane apHng. which ia aplit, 
to enable (hen to act lodepeadeatly. Tbe ceeka are riebly ebaaed { one of 
the wheola ia eet in aa op« werk filt otcaotie;, Uie oilier ie not neuneed. 
The heada of tbe principal aerewa are bnaa, cat (o repreeeat liona'^headt. 
The armourer'a nark on tbe 1oek*plate ia a boar er nookoy, ai King: the upper 
aurfaoe of the barrel baa a fluted obenael leadiex ^ ike back ufbt, n pe* 
ouliarlty not unataal in earty ama: tbe aloek ia reoiarkably abort. It ia 
tbe property of Her Haieaty. by vbeee creeioaa perniaeion it ia aalifbiled. 

Fitia iMtiiif wbeel.leek gn. aaaoe(b.bered, dated 1588. Tbo ateek ia 
beauiiAilfr ielaid. with the atory of Pyraama end Thiabo. Fna the Uu> 
eeum of Ariillery. Woolwich, olaaa 5, Ho. 11. 

Rifle, dated 1598. Tbia piece baa beeo re-atceked and altered to pen 
euaainn by tbe Hoegariaa inaemota. from wbo« it wm taken in 184S. 
From the HoeeuB of Anillory. Woelvlob. eltaa 7. No. 1. 

Fine tportina wheel-look rifle, beaotifully woated. with Inlaid itook, 
doted 1613. Proa tbe Tower, olnee 13. No. 40. It ia (bua deaoribed in 
tha oaulogue :»** Hooter a ride, dated 1618; the atook richly cmamautod 
with Irory and abated braaa. Bmee foruitare for Brwerma eo»ea ffonerally 
into uae at tbia Mriod. Figwea of tbe aUf, tbe tbaaeia. aud (he eaile 
are amoni: the deooratioaa. The homl Uaa a eercn-jp^red rifla with 
double liaee between (be fwiafl*" Ihe Boynl Militwr Ropoaltorf, 

new at tbe Moeenm of Artillory. Woelwieb. ^ ^ 

A Oennan aporting rifle, dated 1683. by Aeguatinei SoUor. Froa the 
Muaeutn of Artillery, Woolwich, elaae 7. No. 1. 

A Gcmau rifle of tbe eii^liteenth eonlufy. etraight grooved. 

By Mr. J. Hmpimw.—A beaniiful eoMon of Oriental araa, conaiaU 
lug of 4 Peraiao dagger of (be Cema type. Tbe atnught. two-edged blade 
ia ehaaed end RilJed, wiih two groevee ielaSd or veneered with watered 
etuel. The bill le of tvory, and tbe eeebbard oenuted with mlTor. enriched 
wiih niello and a bend of omH Uir^ttvitm^Cirw^ Indian doner of 
wnierod eteeL Tbe blade delieatolj eraaMted with arabcMoe ornamenU 
cUtaid out of Uie aolid notal: the blit of iteol.—Another, of tbe anme 
type, oraameatad with angtating. Both edgee oftlie blmle ara "ingralled,' 
i u cut into abarp taeUi foroad by • eeriea «f ecaieireular notchaa.— 
Cofred Aaiatie ateel; hlU of Ivory; iheath 

eorered with greea akin a»J ailvar caegotad—St^^gh^ aloglo-adg^ knife, 
froa India, m wbiia akin aboatb. which eoetaiw » a»a]l«r one Tha blade 
vary flnaly watered, aad tbe Boaotinp of tbe ivory hoodie of atool, ome 
man tad wiLhflowara and birda ti eaboeead aad ehaaed gold.^Straight. 
iiugla-edged lodiao dagger, wUb watered bleda. baring a acdid point; bill 
of ivory, and eheatb of green Trivet, wHb chape and month neoa of ehaaed 
lilvcr.—Kuttar, lo eheatb of pit and elaapad leatbar. with chape of atael 
anboaaad with grid. Tlie blade, witli loUd priat, ia obaiad, and veneered 
in the cootre with watered ctoed: (be bilt eerieliod with gold.—Aootliev, 
mom anaeot, aUo witb aolid pout; aa riepliaui aed tiger eUaacd out of 
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t1io bUde; giiAr<I oinAnio&ttti 'viih 8pv«r.—AuoUier; tha blad« cljsaed «tUIi 
U xo figiij w oFa jjorteoAP as ona afda, and an «le]ihant and bis ridsr uD tha 
other.—A ; t!)a bsodle of aingiilsr form, and the bMe elsborstelf 

chised tbronglioue with serpents Amongst flowers end fuliswe. 

By Mr. W. BeityRARO Sucre.—A col lection of fine OiionUl daggers, 
"kuttnrs." krisMS, &«.. sll of romArksble workmssship. end men; oftlieni 
efssj lydsie. Btnf, of perfn sted brssi, in form of e knife'ShcsUi, con> 
uiiiing two liiicruinsDU <A doabtfol oiej s knife In e sheath of stosb oheaed 
with flgure of Judith (f) nnd foliage, (erne. H«nt 7 Vlll. 

By Mr. J. Tatu, F. II.S.—A ^eurej engraving of tho moinio found at 
Tliursloo. Haute, ia iBiX which probably belonged to a small teinple of 
Bacchus. 

By Mr. 5. PioirAaoeoN.—Hina tiles from an old fanii.bouso M Kldn^el)^, 
South Wales.—A fossil pises of Luck's horn dug up with e Inrgo stiver com 
of Censtantina Ib niaklng the Thames erahankmant et Whitehall.—A iliivt 
eriow.basd. found on tlis extiame west coast of Horth Csnaclsi, by Captain 
McClain, in (lie year 1$9S. 

By Mr. W. Boimis.—PnrtioQB ofe triptych, winch had bean nttnbutad 
to Maboso. It consisted of tho two outer loaves, wLioh Lad bceu joinod 
lo»ih«r. Tiie painting bad evidently bsen re.toQohed. 

By Ur. J. flieunpoALB.—A portrait of Cbaueer; a slsteanth eantury 
se|W of the woll.koown ninlatnra. 

By the Bsr. H. Asro»t Waikcr,—A Japanssa bowl; data abeut l.o. 200. 

By iha Ear. J. Batroait Ukakb, P.S.A_A lady's fruluhnife, of (ha 

seventeanih eontury, found In Ringstua Uouse, Bradfevd.ctt*Avon, Wilts, 
with a richly decorated hstadla. 



A IsraocamvgawAtcli. of Vfcnneie work, date about 1712.1716 j the 
m <ft liiver, ehajod sud pieiced. It is a ropsatar, nmUe to act by nin<hlrkg 
in a pm on tbopanOamcr liamllo. U winds up in tliresplavas, and probably 
and a going, striking, and ^juarter parts. ' 

By Miss EaTBJMR.—EimnioUcd lock at, dated 17J7. Ruuitn work the 
subject probably alluaivs tc soma pebtieal Incident. ' 


Pobruery Z, 1667, 

Mr. C. SfR*»foRj. GmtAYBB, Q.C., in tlio Clmin, 

Mr. B. SkiHKR gave on secount of tho Icgotnl of tho hunting of Kitur 
Bdiouiid St Cheddar, as duecribed in a MS. among tho muniments c( 
Axbndge, Sornersol. The US. is prpbabJy <4 the fourteenth ecnlury. nnd 
ctioof tjieobjccu of /(s drsiortatious is the suppoesd o iff in cf Bnali^h 
AxLHdge in particular, togetljcr with a daeonjftioj; 
M ihs stole of that town. Bunstan was fBOtoua in thosa psrts, the noigli. 
bouri,ocd abonncLrig ,n stones relating to him. One of the n^ost remsfk- 
ab e IS that of h« Uving saved King Edmund, when hunting In the Mendip 

na ion led tc tbs Krug's rcconcdiation wrth (lie great reformer, orimnroror 
of tl.e umes; snd the story a, told in the US wns a remalkabWi^l 
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boTfttion of or«l tradition b; docomontarj efidonco, That tboro veut 
manjccQtunM «a iutiniftta r«]aciou botwoen tbo manor of Cliotldar and tli« 
town of AxbridgOr tnd (bat t))o tiijo to both wm Jong; IdonticaL certain, 
7bo ttor; of iU» ro^al bunt on blendtp b&e boon ofteo referred to, and bod 
been lately brought forward by « writer who Iiad oompared the narralire 
itill current on tbo spot with tlie etrlieet known btog^npluMl memoir of 
St. I>unitan found in (he Bridih Muieuoi. He woe not perhape at*are of 
die existeooe of the documenury evli^enee of (he etory in the keeplo? of 
the mayor oad burgeuei of A abridge, fi'om which (be poaientry might 
refi'eali their monioriee through the medium of their more intelligent 
iieighboure. Ur, Snirke’s notico of the U3. It given ia thie Jouroal, vob 
nlii., p. 224. 

The CiTAiRiiAV epoke of (roOItlon ai docervlng mu oh weight, hot there 
woe A diSculty eomedn^ee in eadmadng it, Ife adduced eevenl {Mteneee 
of ite Importance i the race of the country people Laving loarooly ohoaged, 
eo that itoiiei were handed down from mouth to mouth. 

Dr, Roox alio mentioned eome eurioue hiitonoee of tradition. Id the 
neighbourhood of Dunbury, Oheehire, there woe a tradition of a battle 
hnving boon fought, of whieh he knew noaoeount la hletory. Ai to St. 
Duneton, the "Acte Sanotorum '' owitain the gorve of Bngileh liletory. 
Whnrioni "Anglia Sacra" loit mueh of iu value from omiulea of the 
nilracloe, whieh oonttio eo much uauer Illutlietive of the habile aod eue* 
tome uf onr anceiiore. 

The Rev, dAUte BeoK gere e aotioo of a late dlsooTory of lilver oolna 
in SuMOx. Rally la the laec mouth Itwu annooncod in (lie loeal papert 
that a large dieeovery of ellver ooiaa bad purred m Su«ex, in plongfiing 
up a bewland on Clionoton Farm, aliuated between Woihlngton and 
Aaliington, on the oortliem fleuk of the Downe to tbe we*t of oieyning. 
The pleugbmau noticed that hli plough hod atnick tgaioet aomatiilng that 
eauAM it to be tiirown out of Ita oourea; on exeniinatcvn It woe found 
that bo bad dieturbed an old crock or eerthonwere pot, and oe It hod beco 
brokoa by tho plough the coatente were brought to light, oouiitiog of a 
large quantity of auvor cofne, dewribed oe ohii£y of ihe reigna of Uorold 
end the Oonfeeior. They were all packed In tbe crock. It la aald, on their 
edgoi, ae eloieir oa poeelble, ead hod evUltetly remained uudieturbed alooe 
the depotit of (lie board ; tbe crock moreover, it i» believed, wot in perfact 
eondliion until damaged by tlie plough, and it U to be regretted that luoK a 
•peclmen of eerly pottery, probably of the eleventh century, hod not been 
preecrved. He wee at tie epot e few deyi after the ceine were found, and 
eeoured a great aomber which would have found their way into tbe mcltiog 
pot, owing to the liidiecretlon of tbe police, 

The form on which the 6nd took place belonn to the Duko of Norfolk, 
end ie tenanted by Mr. Charlea Bottiog, An dd barn wAa pulM down a 
couple of yearn ego, aad tbe hedgerow which fonaed one of the feuoen of 
the barnyard eonUlnod tone old trees which were out down, leaviag the 
atunips. Lett year the ute woe dug up for peUtoes, and a few ooiaa, Mr. 
Beck woe told, were found, but do notice wee taken of the oircuisAtanoe. 
Thie year tbe lead wae ploughed up, aad the bedgerow tod aiuntpe 
removed, tbe plough io paeeing over the eite of one of tlie etuispa aunk 
Into a bole, struck egalnet tbe Toee, and brought up s number of the ooine 
U oootoiiied, A Acramble took place. The urmcr obtained about 1400, 
and the police got about 200 more from tbe laborera. He obulaed more 
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ih*n 200, •bicli hs lent to Ur. ytw tX the Britiib Uuseum. aoA ihcnit 
300 i»er««old el Shoreham: isrerel otben wore diepened In the 
Itoarbo&d. There here been more tlieQ 2000 coine, and, oe ftr u 
he could jud^, tUej wei'e almost all of BdwarU the Coofeuor. Soiue me; 
he of earlier date. The cobe hod eTidentlj been dopoeiied in a leather hag;, 
end plat^ in a crook of common earthenware. It wao not luprobahlj a 
hoarl aeoretod at the time of tlie Konnan inraalon. Mr. Bock went to the 
Solicitor to (he Treaaar^, Hr. Greenwood, and had an iMtorview with him 
on t))e lul^eot of the discover^. Ke had no doubt that tlio g^re&ter part of 
the eoini would he eent to (ho Britiali Uuaeum for exaniinatioii« 

It me; deterre iMtioe ai a lingular euMcidonce that tho aito where the 
late find of lo large ahoai d of peanlse of the eleventh cvntury haa occurred, 
eloeel; adjuitii that lii whleli aiiotl^er remarkable dlKOver^ waa made a few 

{ uvneinee, hot an thatoeeuion tho ccioi were of a nuoh earlier period, 
hey were late Roman eurreney of the emalleit module; the hoar^ eon- 
lilted of eererel thouiend eoiua tliat liad been depoeiteU In rouleaux in tho 
•id e of a iTuali dip^ng.weh near a oottan door in tho pariah of Storringtun, 
iltuated a short djaUnoo to tlie weat of wuliiogton. An aooount of tfie 
dieoovery. wbioh oceurred owing to tha llctlo w«l being oloaned out in a 
drf sumraar wbeu tho wator waa unusually low, waa glron shortly after In 
tbia Journah and In theSuaaex Arohaiological Oollectioai. 

AllusioB has boon oiada to tlie Indiacrtit interferonee of the police, in 
(he eseroise of (he dudes doubtleea inoumhont on ihem, to rescue for the 
Crown moniaa or other objeota of proeiona metal (liua brought to light. It 
is obviooa (hat the effect of auoh authority, however juat and right eoeord. 
Ing to law, muit be to haataa (lie transfer of tlia And to the neighbouring 
watobmaker or purohaaer of valuable ocmoioditlea, and thus to tbo melting* 

S ot. Ur. Fauaaett lately brought before ua with groat truth the aerioua 
iffleultiai atiauding the aetual atete of the queatlon of Treasure Trove. It 
ia aoaroaly to be aatloipaled that, In the preient oaae, eny effect oaa he 
produoad towards the reooveiy of the acatlared mcnioe by a lummary de* 
luuid for reidludcn, eoeompanled with the threet of pains and penalties. 
h ia highly doairabie for the Inteieata of nunismatio acience that every ooln 
aoeonipanylng such a hoard aa has bean brought to ligbt at Chaoeten 
ahonld be lubtolttod to oompeteat exem(nation, alnee, in suob a oaae, the 
aiDKla p^eea tbat IrroccverabW goes astray may ohaoce to be the unique 
J4id most notewortliy eoio of the whole deposit. 

2b many eaios tlie Treeaury had adopted tha mere coneiliatory praotiee 
of allowicg fair ramunorailee to the fioder on rendorlug up tlie treaiure 
apperuiniag to the Crown. It waro surely bettor to oause ootiheaticu to 
b# made of anoh liberal treatmoat, reatitution being made by tha fiuder. 
What result, on the otbor bead, ceo bo expected from euch a poromptury 
police M the following, whteh bae appeared in the " Suaeex Suudard " of 
Jenuary 26th ult., addressed to tho editor:— 

•'AncUnt Cow on Chanctoit /'om.—Sut,—2 ibtll be obliged If you 
will aJIowmeihe bse of your columns to reqaoit tbsl those people who 
bove any of the coins recently found ea my farm et Cbaneton will at oBoe 
band (horn over to me. Tlio offioiaJj at tfio Treasury have desired that I 
will at ODoa collect and hand them over to that department, and io their 
Jotter on tbel subject they write thus' Aa theso coins belong of rijrht to 

the Crown, iboae who detain than do so diabonoatly, aod at their peril ’'_ 

J am, Sir, your ubedient oerraat, CaAiitia BomKS.” 


THE aOTAL IRCtfABOLOQlClL INSTlTlTTB. 
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Wltfrt dfFeot c%a Mtloip&te from euoh 4 TrMuur^ Order f , 

Sy tba aonuftl rehim ratoclnjir to Troasuro Troro, U appun (Ht the 
ooiot fouoij at Chancton, 1797 in number, iritb aome fro^eota^ were 
elaiinad o& behalf of tho Oroivn: 298 of them woro given to the famer on 
vhoaa land th^ were foaQd» to the rector of the pariah, and to local 
muieuma; the remainder were aold to the Britiah Haaeutn, and the pro* 
oeode carried to (ho “Treature Trore ’* aoeouDt. It ia a curioua fact that 
the Bxcbequer ahould be benefited bj tlte aalo of treaauro to the firitiih 
Uuaeara. 

TUo oiroum^taiioea here detailed gave riee to aa animated diKuaaion 
among the membeia of the loaiituto aa to tbo but meane of proooodiog hi 
aimilar oaaee, in which the Churmaa, Mr. B. Smirk e, Mr. liaoloao, Dv. 
Rock, Ur. Ti’egellaa, aad (he Rev. J, Book took part. Reforeiioea were 
mode to the Ilaotiaga and other finda, aad to theprao^co existing fa Ireland. 
Sweden, and other eountriea. The oantralisatloa of the proeoMi of ever/ 
euoli find In oao place In London waa oonaldored bj eomo to be an objoo* 
lionable arrangement, aa afEeering local Interoat in lueh oljooto. 

Sir SaitoHKB WjuiKtOK brought nador tho attention of tho meeting 
the propoaed demolition of tho eurioua flr^arohod gateway on the weat ^de 
of the town of Tenby, whore the as»eat walla are itill in good preurvatloi). 
Tills gate, unique ia eharaoter, baa alwaya been an elyeot of ooneidarabfe 
intomt to (lie numerous viaitori resoi ting to Tenby. At a reoont meeting 
of the oorroratlon the vole of Uio maJoiUy eariied a propeaal to deetroy 
tlie gate. !rhia deoiaion waa atroagly oppos^ by the Mayor, by Ur. Oharlee 
Alloa alto, an iofluoiitial oemhar of the utunioipal body, and by others. Sir 
Oarduor oonaldorod thooaw as worthy of the notice ^ the ^tialttuto. and 
honed for an expivulon of iatoieat in the reieuo of this ourioui relic of 
military arohitootui’o, whleh might be nddreeaad to ths Corporatioa of 
Tenby with good hope of euooeaa. 

Strong expreeaiona of opinion, coinciding enllrsly wltli that of Sir 
Oai'diiar Wllblnaon, were eliolted by this oommoaitohoo. A resolution 
for addroashig aocb a roiaonatrance, and expreaeing tbo strong fooling and 
regret of (he fnatltuteia the matter, was then moved by Mr. B. Smirke, 
seconded by Br. Rook, sad esrried uoaiviiBOualy. 


SnKquUieS nth tOCoiti al ffvt erbfbitcS. 

Dy Ur. J. JlBUDSitsoK.—A oollsctlon of personal omAmwite and orlsotal 
anns.compriaiag an lodian goigst of geld, upoutst work; Peraion belt clasp 
of stool, damnaoenod In goUl and airver; seek chalaa, with amulot tubes, 
worn by the Joweeaei of Lebanon i Albsiiiau earteuehs boxes of gilt nsUl, 
chased in relief; tiro oriental carved daggers; a "Kuttar” dagger, el a* 
borately omameuted; a *‘l)&iyeehng’* from the North of India, the ebaath 
of silver filsgrec studded with tu^uoisea; a X^horo or Sikh knife, in 
enamelled sheath, with bead ombroldery. 

fiy Mr. T. T. OnssT. of Morris llall, Koiham, through Mr. {}. TaIB, 
F.R.I?.S.-^A atone weapon or iroploment, of very unusual faibioo, hero 
figured. It was found in l&oS, near Coldstream, NorthombmlaTid. 
Length. 6 m.; greatest width, 4^ in. Stone Tfllioa of rimiUr form have 
occurred, aa beltorcd, of Carib origin, sad the doabt baa bscu cxpreaiod 
whether this object should be regarded as a rolio of early DrltlaU tines 

TOU 1X17. 
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We be»e, horerer, the aMuriDce of tJio Rct. W. Green*ell» wLo le so 
ceseereent with the antiqultiee of the nerthero eouetiei, thet • sMond 
ei&zDpIe kii eocDO UD<fer bfi uob'ee. A third ts la the Celeo Muaeom. 



atu* vNKiwi Br|eii4M«i« fnAd bmf OaUtriw. 
belli]) Imm. 


Id tho Muieuo of lUe Briitol Pbilowphieel Society ^ 
ilene objocc of liiailor forzo li prMtrved { U lilted Uiet 
it wu brought froD) Afrloe. Two ixia^n fouod in ozoeve- 
ilooi et AroZftodrift, eod aeir in the BritUh Uueeuoi, ere 
noticed Id thli JoDnui)i toi. rill., p)421, where one oftheu ii 
figured. They were ta the poMeieion of the Ute Ur. 3. P, 
Prelt; theeztmple there eogreved Lee loodtudleei grocvee, 
end the neek or groofo. by wblob doubtliM it wu et. 
teched to e befl, ii foibioned with coneldereble eare. It 
muet be obeerred (hnt, elihcugh Id iti geoenl form eud 
dirzMseloDi cloiely reeombiiog the lemukeble relic found 
et Coi<liireiU)i iti woi komaihip ii nuob more lymmelrical. 
*-lien eword, found In 1361. projecting from (he baoh of 
liio Tweed, near Iforham Beat nouae. It ie here figured. 
Tliie weapon zneaauree nearly 3H ia. lo length ; die feugtb 
cf (lie blade is nearly 2$ In. The creioeDMlioped cross* 
guard aud piece that takes the place of a poatniel are of 
unueual fasbice. The latter oeeurs occaaioaally in the aizieentb century ; 
thie eword. however, may he nwgned wiifi much probability to tie 
liiirtccnth, er even, m some hare eopposed, to an eaiiier period. Soo 
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ProcM^is^ BerwkkUiin K»l. CPab. T1>1. *. p. 290. A «vord of like 
fAftbion, fnisd Deer m in (be MueeiD of too ABticjoerioA of SoodAstl; 
it ii fi|iired in (bek Proeeodn^ voL r. p. 215| pi. r. The carrel gfoaitl 
A&d pooua*! Are, re Uret ieelABce. ii^a with ulrer. — Four leeden ripge 
end perforeted dUki, feud »itliia tb# mie* of KorbAm CaaiIo end M 
HoraeliFii (bre# nulee dkieat Cron thet piece. AUo a ring /orned, u 
deicnbed, of ihaie; it vet fend At Neriiem. Aoother ii of boni CAnJ. 
itooe. T*o of (be leeden dUke A>e bere figored. Oiber oxAniplee ere 
given Proe. BennekebirA CInb, ut npre, pi. rr. A Urge bqb^ here 
IcoD found At Sforbea, Aod Belied dei^. 





SevereJ epeelaeoe of ibeee itDgeUr laeden reliee bete beeu brought 
nmler (be nolioe of (be lietitete, Ai»d ere dee ort bed in tbie Jouroel, vel. xvii. 

E . 164, 267, Tol. Aix. p 189. The eonjeeittrel expUnetloeA of (be purpoee 
' wbieh (bw niej here Wen ioiended ere (Wo iteted, bir. W«(«rion 
exhibited Id j860 a epemoen foud seer Beeoe, end it » remerkAble tliot 
leeden ebjtou, aIcdw in feeUee eed dneuiMe, beve been found at 
Athene, end other nneient litee in Greece. There aer be DoticeJ, uoi e* 
over, eoniidereble reeenbUaoe bMweea (beee leedeedieiti end oerteiu rioge 
of (he eene metel fweed in Freece, (bet have been deeeribed ec 'Mncient 
Oeuliab Ifenej." Areb. Ceubr., voL vilL. Third Seriee, p 223. Them 
i» donbtleee no probebiUt; (bet (be relice eibilHted, or eej ether epecimeni 
to wbieb refereoee bee been oede, nep he AMigDed to leeh remote nntU 
quit? ; but {( me? not be irrelerenl to the iDreuigeiioa ef tbeir uae to 
invite ettentioo to the oceurreoee of r^ioe la etbor ooeotrioe precoeiing 
gonenl feeloree of reeetnbkaoe to tbcee fend in Bnglutd. 

&j Mr. Oiout Tati. F.ILG.S., ef Ala*ick ~A lergeuene celt, found 
in A deid At Ellabe* Bridge, in Bednlele, Nortliumberlnod. acer the 
NVetUng Street. It neanree, ui leegth, 10| In.; dinmeUr ot tbo nideot 
pert. 3^ in.'^'Tbreo atone eelte, on ef tbeo, leegth df to., found in e field 
at LitiU Ueegbtee, neer Alowiok: eaotber, Icrngth ebout in., fi.niiid et 
Bootuer, to tbo eeme pert of Neethaoibeileod ; it bee die oaiiing edge 
enrefoll? aJujpea^ i Ibe third, length neeH? 4 ia., wee foutd et BoTtoo.^ 
Three belie o^ itooe. fooed «ith e quro fernud of porpb^r? in e Britiili 
Cemp et Weetvood, HovtbattberUnd. Tbeee (Ayecu ere perfeetlj epberioel: 
tbeir dieaeter veriee from 2} le. to 1| in. Other exeupw hero ooourred 
Id (be oeigbbotubood of Alnwiek, eed in other peite of Nortbuniberland, 
but tbeee for the moat peit ere not e^terieel, the (wo eidee b«ag robbed 
doim flat, or with e eli^t eevitj on Im evince, eo that tbeie relice inej be 
femilicrl? deneribed ei in tbeir fbnn roeembllDg en ewle. TIte? me? bevc 
been oe^ io cruebing or griodiog greie. Cotspere ue Tillioggereteen " 
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of the Korthero eotiquarlee, Wor&aM, Afbiljiun^r. Sg. 10, ud ibo 
splioncft) stOBw found ia abuodAnCd in the Lftke dv^lingt of Swltzerlood, 
deacriW in Kr. tnoel&tion of Dr. Seller’s Uenolr*. 

Jakbs Homlbt, of AtuvMk> through Mr, Tstb.— ?our reluji 
fouT>d HOST the foundotioAi of the piers of Aloirielc Abbe; Bridge, trbon it 
tru (lemolishod about 1S20.—Two ellrer rlDg*brooohee, one of them 
inscribed—issrs kasau. ; the other—iHfeera va.; date, fourteenth csotur;. 
—Brooches sad other personel omejnents Inscribed witii tbe title of our 
Xord u pUoed upou Ute crow bj Pileto, or with some portion of that 
inseriptlon, are not of unoocDUon ocourrenoe. A good oxaraple, of silror, 
found in Dunfrlsubiro, is in the Museum of the Antiquaries of Seotlead ; 
it is figured is their Ih^ceedisgs, Tol.v.p.316, pl.v. A oertoln phylnoterio 
virtue was 
suob, for 

btrog three esoallops. with tbe legend—+ 18 at asLi m Aurit lcib —1 
em tbe seel of leal, or true lore.—Aootlier brass seal; tlio dotioo U a 
domuffgure, probebi; of 6 monk; the legend —osvh xiut if aVa. 

6t Mr. E. PAniiBLu—A oollootioa of fi(nt>flAkos found Dorth*OAst of 
Doulegce. 

Bt the Re?. It P. OOATR 6 .—IUUqi of the Roman period found in digging 
e eulrert near Dertford, Kent, daring Uto past year. Tbe moet remark* 
able of these objoots was a circular auk of very tUiu bronso, full of small 
liolei nerforeted in linos radiating from the oentro. It was ooaiiderod to 
hare bieo probably the obJeot'*s«Ale of a pair of balances. 

By tlu Rod. RoBBRTCeRSOK.— Two fiuo tilting helmsts. one of the Rntr* 
toonti), end tbe other of the fiftoonth century. The earlier woe remarkable as 
iianog the '*iDsrDelon" cUiio perfoefi. This Id often to be soon flgur^ on 
juoouments, but It bad not yet bsea known to oxlit on en aotuel oxample, 
By thfsoheio tho woarir oould direst Idmself at pleasure of bis wolgnt/ 
hsod'pieoO) aud carry It in a more eeaveoleiit man nor, 


probably asenbed to this end otlier iiuonptlona of sacred cliorootor, 
instance, os tlie Angello Salutatiou.—A brass eoa). tho dorico 
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Mr. Alobrt nARTinonut announces for publioation, to lubiorlbmi, 
'*The Reoumbeot BSgioe in Nortbomptonibire." a county lingolarlr Roll 
iu relies of monumenul eeulpture, end alio msepulobra) braesoe.—the 
•objoet of a special work published iu I35S by Mr.‘franklin Hudson. A 
Jiuntodioleetioo of the seulptared memorials wu figured by Mr. Hyott; 
loesy remarkable exanples of raoDunental art from tho earliest poriod 
osistji^g in the county wore left, howerer, oompamtirofy nnknowo. Mj*. 
Ho^berae, who appears to hare inborited tlu taste and keeo ftrpiw 
oiation of uedieval memorials that ebaraotcrised our lamented frieod 
liJS fotbor, mposos to givo a series of 96 photogrephi, fvom drawings by 
Street ^ publiihod by Mossn. Cundall, 168, New Bond 

Tbe stodont of prtmorel remains will learo with satiafflctjon that Mr. 
OffAiim Waum, P.&A., to wliom we owo the Map of Ancient Porsel, so 
swriceaWe to those who took port in the Dorohester MeeUog in 1866. lias 
completed the ong-promiaed Celtic Tumuli of Dorsot," with illiistrotiona 
efnunuroos reltcsof great interest found In hii oxplorstious. The work 
Sy tbdlfr'*^ Bookseller, Poole. Crown fblio, 
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IKaU9Ua&L ABDHUSS 

T^*Unr«^ ftl tb« AoBunl U««Unf of (bi Revol AitJikonlAitcal IulUta^ bold 4| 
ICiaittwB'upoo'iJull, Juljr SO, 1^47. 

Bl IM LOSS ASCIIOIIKOP OP TO^K, D,S.. Pml4»Bk bf Hm HwtlBg. 

Ih Acknowbilging with gfateful tlinnks the compliment 
wliich hua been paid to me by thia learned and ynluable 
Sociotyi in nominating me its President for tho present year, 
1 tako tho oavlicat opportunity of disclaiming &l[ intention of 
iustruct!ng» in tho subject of Arcliioology, the learned 
audience now assembled before me. He who knows nothing 
of a subject ought not even to venture to speak of it in 
the presence of those wlio know much. But 1 am here to* 
day» not as your instructor, but as the spokesman of all 
classos of the inhabiUots of tins great county, and espe- 
dally of this ancient seignory of lloldernesa, to tell the 
Jfombera of the Archeological Institute that they are 
lieartily welcome amongst us; and that on the one side we 
aio proud that they have thought this sea-boa ten comer of 
the island wortliy of a visit, whilst w© believo on tho otljcr 
that there is hardly any poi'tion of the Queen's dominions 
riclier iu those monumonts and vomains which archaeologists 
love to study. We may bo pivoud of tho two churches in 
Hull, Holy Trinity and St. Mary's, the former inviting and 
the latter having received a wise and liboi-al restoration. 
Hedon, a town which, even in the time of Edwoi'd I., lan¬ 
guished in poverty, feeling the nearness of the two rivals, 
lUvensrod and Hull, “increasing from day to day" (Inqui¬ 
sition, 9 th of Edw. I.), which in the time of Edward III. 
confessed Chat its commerce depended upon a sewer called 
the Sturch, along which boats used to pass to the borough, 

TvL. sxjr. (No, 04). r 
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and tliat tlie anid aewer Tvas drieil up, has managed to 
prewrTe for ua a church worthy of a more flouiTshing and 
uiimcrcus population ; and we cannot wonder that it bears 
some inailca of decay. Unliko Hedon, which contains 
examples of Tarious stylos, tlie beautiful church at Patring- 
tonis of cue period, the Decorated, and has the eymmetry of 
one design. Its graceful spire, for which one is tlmnkful in 
a country where a height of 190 foot is almost iDouiitainous, 
its noble oak roof, its beautiful pi'oportiona may entitle 
it to be callod, after tho county histories, "the glory of 
Holdemesa." A writer describing it in 1840 (Mr. Poulsoiil, 
speaks of its ruinous coiidition, But it is already paj tly 
restored, and the present incumbent lias shown such sea) iu 
att arduous undertaking, that the eomplotion of it cannot bo 
matter of doubt. Of the Abbey of‘ileaux the remains avo 
very small j but archaclogiiU have to thank Mr. Edward 
Lerien for publisliing a volumo of manuscripts relating to 
this important house, and among thorn a chronicle of its 
government and doings. Farther from us, but within eaey 
roach, and embraced in the scope of the present mooting, 
the Minster of Berotloy, and St. Mary's church in tho same 
place, now wortliily roetored, tho Priory Church at Bi'idling* 
ton, the noble Abbey Cliurch of Selby, tho cliurch at 
DrifBeld, possessing, we are told by one rasli authority, 
All eSigy of Pauliuus, first Archbisliop of York ; llowdcn, 
with ils chancel and chapter-house in ruins aod fast disnp- 

{ earing; Tliornton Abbey, and tho remains of tlie Abbot’s 
ouse, which are to be explained by ono who has etudiod 
domestic architecture with the greateet success : all theso, 
and many other monuments of the piety and skill of ages 
long gone, wiU pass before us, and will lectured upon by 
those whose knowleclgo may be tiMstod. Let us hope tliat, 
wltii suchapixigramme, tlie veteran supporters of tliis society 
may emry away with them pleasant recollections—even new 
infoimation—horn this meeting. Let us liope tliat the novices 
whom they moot here, a body over whom I should have 
many titles to preside, may retain the instruction that they 
are certain to receive, and may catch the iufection of that 
fervent zeal for tho past which animates this and tho sister 
association. 

Iu reading tlie transactions of the sister society to which 
1 happen to belong, I am struck with the moderation of tlie 
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modern race of arcbjcolc^ta, in fixiog the limits of their 
fidence, and in the meth^ 'vbich they pursue fritbin those 
limits. Archeology is a science of the rernote past ; hut 
this general description irould include ethnology, the 
history of languages, and the study of ancient ^tten 
records, or palaeography. Archawlogy, according to one 
authoiity, should be content to separate herself fiom 
all these tempting subjects, and to confine heraelf to 
the study of worira of human fihiH vhicb indicate the 
gi'orrtb and social condition of man. A bou!idary line 
so artificial as tbi^ is likely to be transgressed from time 
to time. The cliarter, the ^ronlcle, and ^e Til), are often 
appoalod to, although the object of tlie science is not the 
vrittoQ doeumont; but they are studied not so much for the 
n^rittou tliougbt as for tlie tangible monuments on ^liich 
they may throTv light—not so much for the derolopinent of 
miud tlicy contain as for (heir account of tliiugs produced 
by cult!rated skill. Tl)e charter illustrates for us eome 
cliurch, or castle, or abbey ; the viU, with its inrontory of 
liousohoUl possessions, admits us (o tlie Ulterior of a dwell¬ 
ing which wo can by no ether means reproduce, as it was 
upon tbo day when the poesessor left it newer to return. 
Tlio main buriness of archaeology is with the works of 
men’s hands. 

This is a very narrow and artiBdal boundary. 1 would 
rath or hold that the business of arcbmology was the 
minute study of all the materials of history, and I learn 
with plossuro that this Institute has a Section devoted to 
History. But within it the archsologist has learned to 
prescribe to himself rigid ruloe of method. You know that 
every science consists of two ports—the collection of fiv:ta. 
and the grouping of the facts when collected under some 
idea, or law, or principle, call it whicli wo will. A French 
writer tells us that in the course of their history scieuces 
pass through three stages—die theological, the metaphysical, 
and the posidve. I prefer to say that sciences are found in 
three conditions: the first, where facts are scanty and theory 
too active: the next where facts hare been industriously 
collected but theory bos not been applied for their duo inter¬ 
pretation ; and the last, or perfect condition, where«facia 
liave been abundantly supplied and theory has been used 
with soberness and yet with b^d sagacity for their expla- 
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nation No\ 7 , tie greatest peril to science has always lain 
on tlie side of tiie tendency to theorise overmuch. The 
hypothesis, too swift of foot for the laggard earperience. left 
Jjor behind. Bacon, io the J6th century, usually has tlie 
credit of awakening the world of science from a spocalative 
dream to sober experience; but remarks of Leonardo da Vinci 
and others, show that this had been folt by other mindB. 
Bacon was the spokesman for hia wneration of an intuition 
which perliaps no one else could Imve cspveesed so well 
or with 80 lai'ge an effect. Now tlie tomnlation tlmt besots 
all phyaical sciences perhaps assails arcbajoloCT with tho 
greatest force and success. Over the ruined building or tho 
exhumed relic, the feelings of wonder, reverence, regrot, 
and curiosity are aroused; who can wonder that tho 
theory, or rather guess, is prompt, or tliat it is ambitious 1 
Dr. Stukeley wrote to Qaie in 1740 tliat tho church at 
Driffield was very old, and contained an offigy of Paulin us, 
I probably do him no wrong in saying that the only evidence 
connec^og the basso-relievo which still exists in tlie church 
wall with my groat predecessor, was that Paulinua was the 
first and moat illustrious archbishop, and that there was no 
particular reason against giving bis name to the ecclesiastic 
with a crosier wliom Stukeloy found at Driffield. Btukoley wm 
a wild and speculative inquii'er; la such hands arclimology 
bad not advanced very much beyond tho standard of the 
monks of Keaux, wiio reed'd tlmt in the reign of Henry II. 
the boQoa of King Arthur and of \Vcnevere his queen wore 
discovered at Glastonbury, “and were distlnguishM by most 
unmistakeable marks; for Arthur’s thigh bone exceeded by 
three fingers the length of the tallest man’s thigh bone that 
had over been found, when measured down to tlie knoo; 
moreover, the space between hia eyebrows was of the 
breadth of the palm of a man’s Imnd/' One understands 
(he temptation wliich.makes artless monk and credulous 
doctor hasty to make over to saiut and hero the first great 
anti worthy thing tlmt imagination can manage to connect 
with their names, but guesses of this kind are not arcljaology, 
and jt makes little difference in our estimate of them whetlier 
tliey happen to be right or wrong; they tend to bring the 
whole subject into ridicule and disrepute, Many people 
think to this day of a museum of antiquities as a collection 
of stones and potsherds, ticketed into dignity by falsehoods 
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•whicli no man can prove and no man expose, and divide 
collectors into two cUases—those wLo deceive tliemselves, 
and those who would deceive other people. 

Modern archeologists, do not, upon the whole, deserve 
this harsh estimate. In the traneactious of both our English 
Societies there is a remarkable caution and sobriety. To 
avoid a groundless theory, seems to have become, as it 
were, part of the moral code of the archceologist. The time 
for theories, it seems to be admitted, begins when the collec¬ 
tion of facts has been large and geuer^, and as exhaustive 
as the subject seems to admit. Archeology has passed 
through tlie same stages as other sciences : once astronomy 
and chemistry were bare of facts but full of dreams; but she 
was born late, and her earlier trips and stumbles took place 
among her grown-up sisters, wlio made merry with her 
failures. Yet tlie ridiculo has stiuiulatod her oTorts ; and 
no scieuco walks more firmly or more truly along tho line 
of induction. But ever and agaiu the oi'dout curiosity 
and impatience for symmetry will lead us into liasty 
generalisations. The theory of three periods, tho Stone Age, 
tho Bronze Ago, and the lion Age, has been carried too far; 
and in assigning a place to any weapon or other implement^ 
people of^en forgot that long af^er bronze and iron were dis¬ 
covered, stone might continue to bo used among the poorer 
and leas mvilieed, whilst in our own country it is very pro- 
^ble that the iron instrument preceded the composite metal 
bronze wliich was in use on the Continent. At present, 
one cannot help tliinking that many of those who explain 
to VIS tiiu lacustrine dwellings of earlv times, and the buiied 
flint implements and the inhabiteJ caves, have far out¬ 
stripped the facts at their disposal. An enormous antiquity 
has been claimed for earthen vessels found about tlie lake 
dwellings, on tho ground that the lake dwellings nusi be 
enormously old; but an archmologist just sets them side by 
side witli vessels known to be of the fifth and sixth centuries 
after Christ, of the sort known as Anglo-Saxon, and finds 
the form the same. Sorely this marked similaiity of form 
is worth more than any mere speculation as to what the age 
of the lake dwellings ought to have bean. 

And this bnngs me to consider a little more closely the 
work of the archffiologist, and to recognise its digoity and 
worth. Archajology miglit be called tho nucroscopo of his- 
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tOTj; and wa know tbat without the microscope ncitlicr 
gcolog; nor physiology could have reached their present 
exactness. Ehieuberg computes that every cubic iiu^ of a 
stratum of Tripoli powder at Bilin, in Bohemia, contains 
forty-one tliousand milUous of the 0<iilonella disiam, and 
tills bit of stone or pinch of powder, a thousand times moro 

E opulous than thia island of men and women, would have 
ept ita wealth of Ufe a secret but for the microscope, One 
may say that without this instjument tlio science of physio¬ 
logy could not exist, Tiie services wlticli uxslimology 
renders to histoiy ai*e of the same kiud, nnd in tlio end tlioy 
will probably not he loss, For example,^ the French Con* 
scitu^onal Charter of 1814 sets fortli as an admitted fact of 
history that King Louis le Qros, being iu full possosaiun of 
klugly power throughout France, had aeon lit to modify his 
power by the enfranchisemont of the Oommunesi or in otiior 
words, by the granting of municipal charters, But the king 
really possessed full power only in the district lying bet^Y 0 e^ 
the Sod me and the Loire, and with the establi^ment of 
communes in Burgundy or Brittany tho king could l^ve 
had nothiug to do. But when one looks into one such onfran- 
chiaement one sees tliat there wa^ little enough of this 
gracious surrender of actual rights. In the case of Noyon, 
it appears from old records that the catlicdml clergy and 
the burgh ora were often at war. '*Of tho peace made bo- 
tweeu us and the burgheie," is an entry found moio than 
once in the cathedral onuals, A bishop wisliod to put an 
end to this^ and to avert ^ popular outbreak. !Bishop 
Baudri called a meeting of the whole town, and submitted 
to them a charter, prescribing the mode of admission to the 
freedom of the commune, the duties of the burghors in war, 
and the mode of punishment for bloodshed; and tlio clmrter 
runs in the name of the bishop, and the punishment fov 
violatiug it is tlie pain of szcommunicatiou. If it sets out 
“1 liave obtained from the Lord King Louis the concession 
of this commune, and its corrobomtion by the seal royal,” 
the whole ti'ansaction is reiy different from that which was 
iu tho mind of those that mentioned it in the Constitutional 
Ciioi^tcr. It was tho act of au enlightened bishop, in order 
to appease the irritation of an insecure population against a 
body of clergy both strong nnd oppressive, and the share of 

‘ S** A. Ttiiwry, Ullnt tor miitolro <]» Praae*; ImWh 13 m 16. 
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the king in the tmnsaction seems to be the least. He per¬ 
mitted to combice for eelf-preservatioa tliose whom be could 
not completely protect. Aud it is by the minute iDspection 
of the facts of each age tliat we are able to correct the 
Maciea which sometiroea underlie the rery names that his¬ 
tory employs. The France of that day was ixot the loanee 
that now feels one powerful central gorcrumont tlirougli all 
its length and breadtli. The word king in that day was 
very different from the word when applied to Louis XIV. 
And the value of this minute inspection is not merely that 
it reveals curious matters that wore unknown befoi'e, but 
that it dissipates so mucli fallacy. To take an Euglisli 
example, not foreign perhaps to tliis moment, when one 
iliida iu the time of Edward III. mcRiormls Addressed to the 
kiug by tbo inhabitants of a town, domandiiig justice Against 
some siiciiff for having conferred the franchise on them, 
saying that thoy were “mnliciously compelled to send men 
to pari lament’' (nmlitiose constriotos ad mittondmn homines 
a<l pari lain 611 ta), one’s notions rccoivo & certain shock. It is 

f )laiu tliat wo Itave possessed represoQtative institutions 
oncer tliau we havo appreciated them. History repeats 
ita^f. Can it bo that that mysterious entity, the compound 
liouseholdcr, will hereafter turn and rend the able leader of 
the House of Commons for having maliciously compelled 
him to send men to parliament, and for having, as part of 
the machinery of hb measure, permitted the cold shadow of 
tho rate-collector to darken his dooiway 1 

Yours is a young scionco iu a rich world. Upon the face 
of tlib county wo find marks of two primeval I'aces; then 
tlie momiments of Eonian power abound, and York itself 
was called “ a second Rome.*” Anglo-Saxona, Danes, Kor- 
nmns, havo writ ton their names upon its pago. About 
ninety religious houses received those who sought peace iu 
flying from* on unquiet world, instead of doing battle with 
its trials. lbs churches ai'e marvellous for their grandeur 
and their number: ton or twelve that are fit to be cathe¬ 
drals might easily be counted. J^lore tlian one great national 
struggle has steeped tho soil iu blood. These successive 
strata of our social and religious development have been 
Tory imperfectly oiaminod as yet; and befoi'e a sybtematic 
bistory of their formation b wiitten, patienl, plodding, self- 
dcuyiug observations «ijl Lavo much to do. Tliat much is 
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being done At tins moment we are all aware. Next to tlie 
soil of England, perhaps Englishmen are most interested in 
that country from wlience the Word of Life has come to 

tijom_the land which the Lord made holy by bis footsteps 

_IaiicI that for eighteen centuries seems to ha7d been 

mourning in ashes the crime of having put Him to death. 
We could not stand in Nasareth, embosomed in its lovr and 

rounded hills_we could not shelter from the beat undei' ono 

of the aged oIiTes of the Mount of Olives, without our hearts 
bumiog wUltin us with a sense of greater nearness to the 
heaToaTy. ¥e of the English Church, known in those 
Eastern lands as Christiana of the Book, have studied with 

S muliar care the scenes that tlirow light upon tlio Biblo. 

trange to say, the archsology of Palestine is still in its 
infancy. The je^ousy of Mohammedans, and not less the 
jealousy of Christian sects towards each other, have hindered 
us from using the proper means, and the traveller has stood 
guessing and tbscrising upon some mound of earth, under 
which perhaps lay buried the monuments that would liave 
solved the riddle, aud set the guesses at rest. We have 
hardly broken ground in Palostiue, though we know thnt tbo 
evidence we seek must be buried under the soil But bore 
too a begioufsg has been made. The Qovemmont lias 
lately published an elaborate work full of exact menauro* 
monte and plana, and of photographic rcprodjictions. A 
Society has been formed for the exploration of Palestine, and 
a fortnight since I ploaded the cause of this Society iu a long 
iotervievr widi Fuad Pasha, the powerful minister of tlio 
Sultan, who promised that every aid should be given to our 
expiorois that was consistent with public order. “ The 
Turkish Governmout,” said this great man, is tolerant to 
aij, but the danger lies in the fanaticUm of Gliristlans 
against each othei*.’’ “We too,'^ he added, “believe in 
Christ, tlie Word of God, the Spiiit of God, bom of the 
Virgin, ascended into heaven, only the Crucifixion wo do 
not heliero." That is still, to Jews a 8tumbIiDg>block,to Gen¬ 
tiles foolishness. But with larger poweie our little Society 
will pursue its work, so far os its means allow, and a word 
of sympathy and a word of prayer from mombers of this 
body will be valuable to us, 

The world is great and Hcli, and full of the bounties ,of 
its Maker. But to me its richest products fno the thoughts 
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and strivings of men sent forth with the stamp of their 
Maker, but marred and defaced eo that you can hardly read 
the image aod superscription. These creatures, crowned 
with glory and honour, your science uudertakes to follow in 
their sorrows, and sins, and strbings after good. Tou study 
the monuments they leave—of peaceful arts, of fiery war- 
iare, of worship and domestic comfort, and social order, and 
death and mourning, and growth of races and decay. The 
subject is great indeed; it can only become contemptible 
when students, without reverence or soberness, discredit it 
with flippant guesses and foivolous conceits. To collect and 
decipher with the patience and dilf^uce that suit a great 
subject, the monumental history of distant ages, is a task 
for the best minds; and we that stand by will admire and 
welcome you in the doing of It, and assist you if our power 
should reach so far. 


a 
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lifiDl^TAL HILITART lECBITfiOTURE UT BNQLAITD. 

The art of conatniction aa practfsod iq Europe from the 
fall of tbe Roman empire to tne dawn of the lloformatioii, 
though of late jears much and auccesafully invostigated, hae 
been approached almost excluaivelj from iU ecclesioetical 
aide. Toia waa indeed, for many reasons, to be expected. 
The Eervico of the altav justined, perbapa required, the 
highest degree of taste in the design of the temple, and the 
utmost richness iu its ornamentation. Moreorer, t))e greater 
numbor of our ecclesiastical buildinga are still in use, and 
eren the remains of those that are in decay, being chiefly 
monastic, are interesting from the intimate ooDnectlon of 
their foundations and endowments with eariy piety and 
learning, and from tbe evidence supplied by t^eir records, 
where preserved, of the descent of landed property, and of 
the ancestry of the older historic families of the country, 

Tho coeval military structures exhibit, necessarily, no such 
splendour of design or richness of execution, nor do they 
awake such sympathies in our breasU. The parish chur^ 
is tbe common concern of all who worship within its walls, 
or whose dead are laid within its sacred precinct; but the 
castle, always a dangerous and unpopular neighbour, and 
often associated with local tyranny or the disasters of war, 
was in most instances ruined or swept away with the 
general we of anillory ; and, even where preserved, its 
narrow dimensions and inconvenient arrangements, circum- 
etaaces adding to its value as a place of defence, render it, 
exMpt in a few rare instances, unfit for modsrji residence, 
^d thus tend to sever it from the currant sympatJhes and 
mteresU of humanity. ^ 

Kevei'tlieics^ there is in these structures, obsolete as they 
are, or because they pe obsolete, much to attract those who 
care to know of the life and customs of former generations 
JUany of these buildings were the work and residence of 
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personages who bdre left their mark upon the history of our 
country. Some, as Leicester, Wallingford, Norwich, Lin- 
colo, Nottingham, were the seats of Saxon Thanes and 
Danish Vikings, succeeding to a still earlier Boman, or per' 
haps British occupation. Others, as The Tower, Windsor, 
Winchester, Berkeley, Pontefract, Oarisbrooke, are associated 
with the splendours of our greatest and the miseries of our 
moat unfortunate monarch a. 0 there, as Oxford, Korthamp> 
ton, Lewes, Renilworth, are connectad with great constitu- 
tional struggles between prince and aubject. Some, aa 
Exeter, Bediord, Rochester, Ccrfe, Chepatow, remind us 
of bloody combats and sieges from the times of the Con- 

S ueror to those of Charles I. Othem again, as Hedingham, 
ungay, Alnwick, Arundel, Wigmore, Goderich, Raby, Bel- 
Toir, are intimately bound up with the great baronial names 
of Do Vore, Bigod, Percy, Pitsalan, Mortimer, Talbot, 
Nevill, and de ; while a very considerable number, as 
Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Chester, and the Welah 
castles i Carliale, Newcastle, Norham, Ford, Hermitage, 
Jedburgh, Berwick, and a host of subordinate towers and 
peels, are celebrated iu march man’e warfare and Border 
minstrelsy, and in the politic but unjust aggressions of our 
earlier Henries and Edwards. 

The retnuns of these fortreues are full of intereat to the 
antiquary, whether his branch of pursuit be legal, architec¬ 
tural, or military. Most of the greatest and oldest castles, 
such as Richmond, Gloucester, Hastings, Clare, Totnea, Lan¬ 
caster, Tutbury, Brembar, were the * capita’ or chief seats 
of Honours and Baronies, having pcculiai* privileges within 
their garths and demeanea, and with manorial dependencies 
Bcattered through many counties, and hcl<l by the military 
tenure of guarding or repairing some specified part of the 
^tle—tower, wall, gatehouse, or hall; to be paid either in 
person or by the commutation known as Wsid-^lver. Tbe 
castle of Durham, like that of Chester, was the seat of an 
Earl Palatine, who, more fortunate than his lay brother, pre¬ 
served his earldom and its almost regal appendages unshorn 
to tbe Reformation, and, with a splendid remnant of judicial 
and spiritual power, to our own day; and indeed, even now, 
though the mitre no more springs out of a coronet, nor is 
the crosier any longer combined with the sword, ^d the 
baronial hall is surrendered for educational purposes, the 
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Lord of Durham is not dlt4>gether T?anting in pride of place, 
nor reduced, aa yet, to eren episcopal poverty. 

To the student of military architecture, or of the art of 
defence before the general use of artillery, the details of 
castellated structures are exceedingly attractive. They are 
remarkable, sometimes, for the grandeur of their earthworks 
or the enormous passive strength of their walls; sometimes, 
for their happy position and skilful disposition; their 
arrangements for a vertical or a flanking defence, or, ns at 
Arques, Dover, and Windsor, for their subterranean outlets 
and countermines. Even where the walls are destroyed, 
there often remain, in the earthworks, traces of a much 
earlier people thau the Normans, who, as at Old Sarum, 
Marlborough, Berkhampstead, and Card iff, occupied the 

E und with hank, mound, and ditch, loog before native 
1 bad attained to the construction of wall or tower. 
Finally, though the stern usages of war did not admit of the 
banded shifts, lofty vault, or woven window tracery of 
Fountains or Tintern or many a monastic church, the orna> 
mentation of the richer castles has a chastened fitness 
peculiar to itself, and the ruins of very many have a savage 
grandeur of their own which few who have visited Caer' 

S or Harlech, or Scarborough, or Tintadgel, or Tantallon, 
il to appreciate, any more tlian that union of strength 
and beauty so couspicucus in Chepstow, Raglan, and Ludlow, 
and which attains iU highest perfection in Warwick. 

The history of such castles as have been connected with 
public events is not difficult to trace. They are mentioned 
by the ancient chroniclers and in the earliest records, Some, 
as Bamboroiigh, Tam worth, and Tutbury, in their simpler 
and earlier forms, are recorded in the Saxon annals, and in 
Saxon charters even of the eighth century. Many, especially 
on tlie Marches, had their jurisdiction within which the 
king’s Wilt was of no avail, their courts of record and of 
law, their Chancellor, Chancery, and official sea); consigning 
offendej‘8 to pit and gallows, and paasiug fines and recoveries 
aiid other early forma for the conveyance of land. Other 
castles, aa Pool and Dinas Bran in Mid-Wales, Caerlavrock, 
Naworth, Home-Castle, and Roxburgh, in the northern 
Marches, constructed for the protection of an exposed frontier 
or debaceable district, are commemorated in the records of 
either countiy. Others again were either permanently royal 
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fortresses, or from time to time, either hy eschsAt or for* 
feiture> in the hands of the crown, and were therefore main* 
tamed at the public charge, and the cost and details of thdr 
repair charged in the public accounts of the realm. Some 
were purely military, intended only to contain a castellAB 
and a garrison, and poesessed little loternal acconimodation 
and DO ornamental detail; in others the palace had the 
ascendancy over the fortress, the accommodation was ample, 
the apartments large, and the ornamentation rich, and thus 
the date of the sereral parts admits of easy inferonce. 

What is wanting in the early accounts of all these build* 
ings is a ground plan. The fabric rolls and specificationB 
are now and then, as at Caernarvon, so minute that a skilful 
autiquary, like Mr. Hartshorne, was able to identify the 
wo lie in the existing building; but au early ground plan is 
a very great rarity. In ecclesiastical buildings, from the 
known uniformity of the arrniigemenCs, this want is scarcely 
folt, but the details of a castle vary with the disposition of 
the ground or the caprice of the builder, and ^though a 
hall, a kitchen, a well, and perhaps a chapel, are indispensa¬ 
ble features in moat castles, these parts have nothing of 
the regularity of position of a nave or choir, a cloister, a 
chapter house, or a refectory. 

Tliere are also a numerous class of castles, which, built 
without licence from the crown during the wars between 
Stephen and Maud, came under the condemnatory title of 
‘‘CAstra adniterina,’’ and were for the most part levelled 
with the ground as the crown gained power in the reign 
of Henry II., and beneath the prudent rule of 'William 
Marosclml, during the early raitioi'ity of ITenry UI, Of 
these castles there is generally a local tradition, but the 
actual remains are usually only light and iudistinct lines 
indicating foundations. 

What has been done towards a history of castellated 
architecture, though it has been strengthened not uufre- 
quently by cODtemporary records, and especially by accounts 
and fabric rolls, depoiids mainly upon the internal evidence 
afforded by the buildings or the earthworks. ‘Where the 
castle is a ruin, and the disintegrating effect of weather has 
had full play, it is not difficult to detect the relative age of 
the several parts by the thickness of the walls, and the 
cliaracter of the materials and workmanship, aa well as by 
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the outline of the earthworks. The absence of ornament, 
and the general removal of window dressings and doorcases, 
often, it is true, render the absolute dato difficult to discover, 
but these difficulties are trifling to those which are inter¬ 
posed where, aa at Norwich, or Lancaster, or York, or Oar- 
znartheu, the building is converted ioto a gaol, or where, aa 
in some parts of The Tower, the old work is encrusted by 
modern houses, and concealed with lath and plaster and 
wainscot. 'Warwick, so remarkable on many accounts, is 
especially so for the tasteful manner in which it has been 
made suitable for modern habitation, without obscuring in 
any degree its ancieut parts, and this merit may also be 
claimed for Powb or IUd*Caatle. 

Our county historians are usually diflhse upon the descent 
of a csetelry or Honour, and the extent of its rights knd 
tenures, but tbeir descriptions of the buildings themselves 
are seldom intelligible, and never suentihc. Even Surtees, 
go distinguished for the wealth, and lucidity of his style, 
and whose history of Durham contains, entombed in folio, 
chapters that in a moro accessible form would have met 
with far more than antiquarian attention, and who stands in 
many respeoU on the level of Dugdale as a county Ihstoriau, 
rarely attempts scientific description. Hunter, whose his¬ 
tories of Hallamslhre and the l)oaaeip^ of Doncaster are 
perfect as records of the descent of ftunilies and of property, 
is not at homo in arclutectural detail; and even Whitaker, 
who was quite aware of the iuteiwst which attaches to earth¬ 
works, gives plans of but very few of them, and says very 
little indeed about the particulars of the castlee. To come 
down to the latest period, even Hodgson and By ton in their 
histories of Northumberland and &lop, so copious and so 
accurate in all matters of record, pass by with slight notice 
the various earthworks, camps, and castles, the accurate 
details of which would be valuable; and far more so some 
sound general conclusion as to their origin, style, and points 
of diflerence and resemblance, to whicli it is the duty of a 
topographer to pay attention, 

The great work of King, the Munimenta Antiqua, though 
half a century older thau most of the above, and full of 
absurd theories and fanciful descriptions, is yet tolerably 
accurate in its plans, and on the whole a valuable work for 
military remaios. The Vetusta Monumeuta, a publicatioa 
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of the same ediool and period, iccludea a few eastles, and 
gires their plans and sections clearly, and to a large scale. 
Unfortunately the descriptions are either altogether wanting:, 
or meag;re and unscientific. The Tolucninous worlce of the 
industrious and accurate Britton include but few castles, 
being chiefly confined to ecclesiastical and domestic archi¬ 
tecture. Finally, the well-lcnown drawings of the brothers 
Buck, and those given by Grose, though, notwithstanding 
their incorrect perspective, they serve, with some assisULnce 
from the sketches of Paul Sand by, to show what the build- 
iiigs represented were 70 or 60 years ago, are grievously 
wanting in detail; uor are the descriptions of Gi'Oae of any 
great value. 

Since tlie rise, within the last twenty years, of the nume¬ 
rous local arcliaological societies, castles liave received a 
larger share of attention. Mr. HartsUorne lias entered 
lately into their histories, and a few good descriptions liave 
appeared; but England has as yet produced no special 
work upon military arcliilecture, although many of the best 
castles have been noticed, and their plans and certain of 
their details u*e given with minute and valuable accurucy in 
the excellent volumea of Mr. J. H. Parker upon Domestic 
Architecture. 

England contains, it is true, many very curious, and some 
very grand examples of military architecture, but that 
insular position and those industrious habits which have 
given her the blessings of internal peace, and made her 
^ildien prosperous, have not been favourable to the erection 
of fortresses of the larger class. For tliese we must pass to 
the Continent, and more especially to France. There, each 
of tlie great duchies and scaicely subordinate kingdoms of 
which that monarchy is new composed, were iu the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries independent states, eacli with an open 
froutier needing defence, and with a brave and wealthy 
baronage very willing and very able to supply It. Hence 
Fiance contains within its present borders the remains 
of the castle-palaces and palace-caetles of the Dukes and 
Barons of Normandy and Brittany, of Burgundy and Pro¬ 
vence, of Lorraine and Navarre, of Flanders, of Anjou, and 
of many a minor province; and he is ill-^ualiiied to judge 
of castles or of fortified towns, who is unacquainted nith 
Arques, or Falaise, or Loches; with Coucy, or Chateau- 
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Gaillard or fitampea; witU Carcawonne, or Avignon, or 
VilloneuVe, or Beaucairo, or the aplendid and accurate 
restoration of Pierrefonds. 

Moreover the possession of these great -works has created, 
though very tardily, a few writei'S capable of coroprehending 
and deacribing them. So far as tboy occur in Normandy, 
where indeed they are moat numerous, they have eutared 
into the well-known lectures of M. de Oaumout unon raouu- 
mental antiquities, delivered at Caen in 1830, and published 
in 1835. These contain a Tery interesting section upon 
militaiy worb. The plans and elevations, though somewhat 
roughly executed, and on too small a scale, are very valuable; 
hia descriptions are dear, and hU conclusioue for the most 
part souud- Others before him have described particular 
structures, but he seems to be die first who has attempted 
a general classification, based upon a critical oxaminatiou of 
the numerous extant examples in his own province. 

Of detached writings .must be mentioned those of M. 
Bevillo on Clial^au-Gmllard, Tancarville, aud Arquos, 
published in 1828, 1884, and 1889 ; the fii-st peculiarly 
strong in the history of the castle and its famous siege, and 
the last excellent both in its history and its description, and 
^1 accompanied by clear gimund plans. 

The great work of M. Viollet-le-Duc, though not confined 
to military architooturo, aud not yet completed, does nover> 
theless, in Che parts already published, contain by much the 
most comprehensive as well as the most detailed account of 
French castles yet given to the world ; and as, besides the 
genera) resemblance between all European castles, those of 
%e eleventh century in Normandy are almost counterparts 
of those of the same period and often built by the same 
nobles, or tbelr sons, in England, it has deservedly become 
our chief authority. Also, ^e castles of France being gene¬ 
rally on a larger scale and in better preservation than those 
in Eoglaud, M. le Buo has been enabled to explain more 
Mly ^an could have been done here, certain details, such 
for example as those of the gateway, drawbridge, aud port* 
culljs, and especially of the timber superstructures for vertical 
defence, known as ^<mrdes or Breiasc/ies, terms represented 
with us by the “hoard” of London builders, and the 
“ brattice ” of mining engineers. 

M. le Due’s work has aheady given rise and matter to a 
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Bpeda] rolume in Eoglish on tbo subject of French caetles, 
from the preas of Mr. Parker, which wil) doubtless be 
reprinted &n(i expanded when the completion of the ^ Dic¬ 
tionary'' shall provide additional information. 

There is besides a work in German, ‘^Geschicbte der 
Militilr-Architektur des friihern Mittelaltere ” by M. G. H. 
Krieg von Hochfelden, which contains much that is of great 
interest conoernlne; the earlier Gorman castles, as well as a 
general notice of those in France and England 

Although military architecture in England, setting aside 
the works of the Homans, begins with the age, and probably 
with the actual period, of the Norman conquest, the country 
contains numerous examples of militaiy works of an earlier, 
and in many instances no doubt of a very romote time. 
These works, executed in earth, or at least of which !iodiing 
but banks, mounds, and ditches remain, are sometimos of 
great suso, but usually of extreme simplicity of plan. Of 
most of them, the Eoman again excepted, the relative age 
is all that wo can hope to ascortain, but even from tliis 
kiiowledge wo are at present very far; and although it is 
probable that the simple encampments, of irregular outline, 
and on high ground, are the work of the om'llest inhabitants 
of Britain, and those of circular or more regular outline, 
havine higher banks, and placed in more accessible pesfeions, 
are the works of the concurrent and post-Roman periods, 
yet the outlines are often so mixed, and the aiTangement 
of the mounds and banks so alike, tliat it cannot always 
certainly be said what is sepulchral, what merely com- 
momorativo or monumental, and what military; wliat the 
works of the eavUor or later Celts, what of the ^xons, what 
of their Danish conquerors, and sometimes even, thongh not 
often, what is Eoman. 

Tire particulars of tliese various earthworks, so different 
in plan, and extending over so many centuries, deserve a 
separate notice, and therefore though originally intended to 
have been discussed in this paper, it seemed more prudent 
to lay this branch of tlie subject aside for the present in the 
hope that it may be taken up when the completion of the 
larger scale Ordnance Maps shall afford more accurate and 
copious data thau now can conveniently be procured. The 
subject, in fact, should have entered into the instructions 
given to the officers of the Survey, by which means we 
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should at leaat have ayoided lUe obscure and sometimee con- 
tradictorj sjstem of nomenclature by which thoso works 
hare been designated at different periods of this great, and 
in most respects admirable, national undertaking. 

But, although it be expedient to pass by in ailonco those 
earthworks, irregular, rectangular, or concentric, which have 
no direct connection with the subsequont castles of masonry, 
and therefore with military arcbitecture, there remain, norer- 
tbeless, certain earthworls which are so counoctod, and 
which must dierefore here be noticed. 

These earthworks occur in most parts of England, and 
especially in those provinces north and east of Watliog 
Street, so full of Danish names and traditions; and they afn 
found still more commonly in Normandy, whore they aro 
the known strongholds of barons of Danish or Norwogiau 
descent. On the other hand, they are bv do means unknown 
in Saxen England, and in the south an({ west> and upon tho 
Welsh border, where the Saxons are known to have pono- 
trated. Many of tliese works also, in England, are recorded 
in the Saxon clironicle as the work of Saxon znonarchs, and 
they were certainly, in the centuries preceding the Conquest, 
the seats of thanes and earls of both Saxon and Danish 
blood. Sometimes, further to complicate the question, they 
are fdund mixed up with Homan works, so tliat tlioy have in 
part bsen regarded as of Roman origin. 

These ear^works may tlius be described. First, wuj cost up 
a truncated cone of earth, standing at its natural slope, from 
60 to 100 ft. diameter at the top, and from 20 to 60 ft high. 
This was usually, perhaps always, formed from tbo contents 
of a surrounding <litch, now often filled up. 

Connected with this mound or mctU was a base court or 
enclosure, commonly oval, but now and then circular, and 
even rectangular, contained within a high bank of earth, 
outside of which was also a ditch. Uso^y tlie mound was 
near one end of the enclosure, in a focus of the ellipse, 
but not unfrequently it stood on the lino of the bank, at 
ono end or in one side of the enclosure, and thus formed 
a part of tho outer defence. 

The eutranco was by a notch in tho bank, usually at the 
further ^d from tlie mound, and the appioach wound round 
the exterior of tb o di teb, so as to be com maoded fiorn tb e bank. 
Ontside this base court or ward, but applied against it. 
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and oftan coTering the entrance, was generally a second en¬ 
closure, also within a bank and ditch; and in many cases, 
on the other side of the base court, a third enclosure. 
Sometimes all three were in a straight liue, the mound being 
in the central space, and sometimes they formed a sort of 
triangle.. These wovks were very rarely indeed concentric. 

The earthworka are all of the original fortresses that now 
remain to us, hut there is not wanting OTidence of the 
manner in which they wei'e completed. Upon the mound 
was the bouse of the lord, of timber, approached by a steep 
bridge, also of timber, laid across the ditch and extending 
some way up the mound, 

Around the base court, ranged along the scarp or inner 
edge of the ditch, and upon the bank, was a strong and 
close palisade of wrought timber; and within tins wore the 
timber houses and sheds for tlte dependonts and the cottie. 
Probably the outoi* enclosures wore less strongly defended 
and intended to contain cattle alone. The palisade was 
reinforced by occasional wooden turrets. The ^ndinarians 
disliked on closures of masonry, and were not adepts at its 
coiistructio]^ With the use of tiniber their seafaring expe¬ 
rience had made them familiar. 

Those earthworks are often so complete as to tell their 
own stoi y, but M. de Caumont cites a contemporary account, 
written about the end of the eleventh century, which places 
the wliole arrangement graphically before us. The author 
is a certain Colmiu. Ar^ideacon of Terouano, in his life of 
8(. John, a canoihs^ed prelate of that church. The rich 
and powerful.^’ ho intimates, fli’st secure a strong place for 
tlioir personal safety, and tho keeping of their prisoners and 
their wealth. They commonly throw up a mound of earth, 
surrounded with a deep ditch, upon tho inner edgo of which 
they establish a stout palisade of squared timber, strongly 
bound together, equal for defence to a wall, and strengthened 
by turrets or towers. Upon tho centre of the mound is 
placed the residence, only to bo approached by a steep 
bridge across the ditch.’' This description is illustrated by 
the bayeux tapestry*, upon which is represented the taking 
of Uiuan. Here is seen the conical bill surmounted by a 
timber building, which two men are attempting to set ou 
fire, whilst others are ascending the mound by the steep 
bridge, reaching nearly to a gateway at its summit. 
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Sometimes, as at Tatbury, this regular faahioQ was de¬ 
parted from, to take ad7antag6 of a naturally strong outline, 
though even here the mound, of large size, stands on one 
side of a base court, td^out two-thirds of which is defon^^d 
by a bank and ditch, the other third haring a naturally steep 
face. At Bamhorough and Scarborough, places naturally 
high and of great strength, tho mound is dispensed with. 
At Wallingford, Hereford, Cardiff, Leicester, Tam worth, and 
at Stamfo^, the enclosure is or was open towards tlie river 
on oue side. 

Such having heen tlte uatuie of a Northman’s or Saxon's 
cos tie, it may readily he understood how they came to ho so 
rapidly constructed, and so readily destroyed. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to the Saxon chronicle, King Edward, in 913, con¬ 
structed the novthom fortress at Hertford, between the 
Himram, the Beane, and the Leo, the southern fortress 
soutli of the Lea, and fortified Witham, where the earth- 
worke yet remain, while Sthelfieda constructed the fortrea^os 
of Tam worth, Stafford, Bddiabury, Warwick, Chirbury, War- 
burton, and Runcorn. 

Tam worth was a royal Saxon seat in the eightli century, 
but probably the earliest Saxon work the construction of 
which is roemded in history is Bamborough Castle, thrown 
up by Ida in 547, and defended originally by a hedge, and 
afterwards by a wall. The name is derived from Bobba, 
Ida's wife. 

loa constructed Taunton Castle, destroyed by Queen 
Etbclberga ia 722. Morcar was ^e Saxon lord of Bruii 
or Bourn in 870, where port of the mound remiuns, and the 
lords Wake had a castle. 

Ethelfloda, lady of the Mercians, burnt Bramshury in‘910. 
Her works in 91$ have already heen meatioaed. 

In 920, King Edward repaired and fortified Maldon, and 
in 921 the Saxons threw up works at Temsford aud aban¬ 
doned those at Huntingdon. lu 922, King Edward fortified 
Stamford towu, on the south side of the river, and in 924 
tlirow up a fort near Bake well in tlie Peak. 

In 1052, when the Confessor and Eari God'viu came to 
^rms, and tlie attack upon London was set aside, Robert, 
Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy, and his Rrenchmon fled, some 
westwards to Psntecost Castle, and some northwards to 
Robert's Castle, evidently two native foitresses. In 3055, 
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Earl Harold, expectiQg; a Wolsli attack, dug a ditch round 
Gloucester, and in 1065 he prepared to erect defensive 
works at Portskewet, near Chepstow, and coUected materials 
there. 

Iq 1067, Hereford Castle is mentioned, which was of 
course the pre-Norman work of wliich the mound remainsd 
for centuries, and much of the banks and ditches are still 
seen. Norwich Castle, occupied by the wife of Ralph de 
Guader in 1075, could scarcely have been more than tho 
old Saxon stronghold, and although Worcester, Bristol, Ro* 
Chester, Tonbri^e, Durham, and revensey aie mentioned as 
castles in 1086, it is probable that they were mere palisaded 
earthworks, and net tho strong towers of masonry which 
about that time were coustructeo, and, in the case of Peven* 
sey, added to the Roman building. 

Nor are the remains of tlieae peculiar strong places con- 
dnod to those recorded in the Saxon annals ana other his¬ 
torical works. A careful examination of Yorkshire, Lau* 
casbire, Oheshiie, and Sta^ord, has discovered many others, 
some of which comspond in position to die sulm of the 
Saxon thanes recorded in Domesday. Thus Dudley was 
a Saxon seat. Edwin Earl of Mercia, Lord of Stroilbrd 
Wapentake in Yorkshire, had au anla on the mound at 
Laughten-eQ-le-Mortbeo, and Ooningsborough mound was the 
centre of a royal fee. Tho Saxon Earl of Richmondsbire 
bad an aula at Gilling, tbs earthworks of which roraaln^ 
within a century. The mound at Halton was owned by 
tho scat of Earl Tosti. At Berry Banks, near Stono, dwelt 
Wulfor, King of Mercia j the chief seat of the Saxon lord 
of Hallamshire is nob known, but in that district the groat 
thanes were Waltheof, Tosti, Sweyn lord of Sheffield, and 
Harold, whose seats must bo sought in tho mounds 
and banks of Oastle-Ilill and Castle-Bailey near Brad- 
held, tlie Castlo-Kill at tlie meeting of the Sheaf and the 
Don, Tickliil, and Mexbovougb, to which may bo added 
Moiling and Hornby in Lonsdale, the Caetlo HiU at Black 
Burton, Robin Hood’s Butt at Olapham, and Sedbiny or 
Sedda’s Burgh, all well marked Scandinavian earthworks 
with oval ai^oas, luouud, bank, and foss. Such also are, in 
Yorkshire, Castle-dykes at Sedesal and Langwitli, Malden 
Castle at Grinton, Coiiingsborongh, and Kirkby Malcssant, 
Stamford in Lincolnshire,T)eside8 very many otbei'S. 
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Where the bank is oval or circular and the mound 
evidently an integral part of it, the work is of course of one 
date, and probably Scandinavian, that is Saxon op Banish, 
and of the poet-Roman period ; but these mounds tiro found 
also within encloeurea rectangolar in plan, and which, eitlier 
from internal evidences, or from history, or from the dis¬ 
covery of coins or remains, are 8u;^sed to be Uoman, 
Such are Leicester and Wallingford, Tamworth, Waroham, 
and probably Plessy. Auldchestor, the Homan Alautia near 
Bicoster, with a Roman camp of 1000 fh sqimro, has also 
an aitIfidAl mound called Castlo-hill. Leicester, an admitted 
Roman city, lias a mound in its south-west angle, on the 
river bank, at the upper en<l of the stream. Wallingford, 
with banks that must be Roman, lias a mound at its 
north-eastern angle, also on the river bank, at its upper cud. 
Tamworth, rectangular, lias its mound near tlie centre of the 
river on the southern side. At Wareham, the mound is also 
on the rivor bank, up stream, at the south-western angle of 
its rectangular enclosure. But Leicester was the scat of a 
succession of Saxon earls, Wallingford of a thane of groat 
wealth, Tam wort)) of many Merman kings, and Warebam 
was a Saxon town of consiaerable importance. Were those 
mounds of tbo date of the containing banks, or were they 
Saxon additions 1 Or were thoy older than all, pre-Roman, 
the work of the Britons 7 Merc exploratory mounds, what 
ih later days were called Cavalieis, thoy could scai^cely be ; 
they are too large, and occupy what migiit in each case bo the 
prietorium of the camp. But the Roman pvmtoriura, or the 
citadel, which in permanent stations succeeded it, was not 
placed on an aruiiclal mound. 

At Hereford, the banks are rectangular; but the mound, 
which was also near the river, had a Saxon history. At 
Cardiff, where the banks are no doubt Roman, tlio mound is 
towards tbo river, but here is no record of a Saxon occu¬ 
pation. 

Still, on tlie whole, there seems sufficieut evidence to re¬ 
gard those Mrge mounds as of Saxon or Danish origin; 
generally part of an original work, sometimes aa addition, 
as a citadel, to banks ali'eadj in existence, and usually, if 
not always, Roman. 

It is thought that many of these mounds, used by tbo 
Saxons for security, may have been cast up by the Britons 
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fis sepulcbrea. Of course this may be the cas6» and as few 
of them have beeo opened, little is known of their inteHor. 
But they were regarded, eveo in Saxon times, as xailitaiy ; 
and in most cases it is pretty evident that they are of the 
age of their connected banks, which must he rnilitary. Sil- 
bury and Brink) ow, both mounds of the largest clas, have 
never been regarded as military; and the distinction be* 
tween a sepuldiral and a military earthwork seems always 
to have boon preserved. A '‘low’' is always sepulchral. 
Probably also a Saxon, one of a race not uoaffeetsd by super¬ 
stitious influences, would have ohjeetod to tho employment 
of a sepulchral mound as a foundation for bis dwelling' 
house. 

When, therofore, wo are told that the Conqueror found no 
castles in England, and that Domesday enumerates but 
forty-niue, wo ai’e to understand that tins limits tlie teim 
to towel’s of masonry, such as Imd come into use in Nor¬ 
mandy ; for it is very certain that every Honour and almost 
every Soko and lm*ge estate hod iU fortified aula, and pro¬ 
bably the rosidoscos oven of the ordinaiy timnos were en¬ 
trenched. 

Tho Celtic ontronebment was intended to protect the 
tribe, and tho Roman encampment or station for the defence 
of the empire ; but with the Northmen came in a greater 
prominence of tho right of private property, and thoir strong 
places, as they became settled in tbe country, were con¬ 
structed less for its general security tliao for the protectioc 
of particular estates and famiUes. 

It ivAS tills individuality, tiio growth ospecially of the 
oigbtli and ninth centuries, tliat lay at the root of the feudal 
system, Eacli mau who acquired land, sought also to possess 
A stronghold for liis own SMOty and that of his tenants, and 
from which, like the Scottish borderer of later days, he could 
sally forth and win a subsistence by the aid of horse and 
arms, or, os the marclimen phrased it, “with snaffle, spur, 
oud spear/' Military tenure arose naturally in sucli a state 
of society. It provided mutual support to both lord and 
vassal, the collective vassals giving power to the lord, who, 
in turn, secuiod to each mou safety. All were, in a sense, 
equal- No man was degraded by such tenure. The most 
powerful barons weio almost always, also, vassals, holding 
fiefs under persons often of rank iuforiov to themselves. 
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Tlie military tenant was bound to serve bis lord in war, 
and to defend bis residence when attacked, From tUe bis- 
tory of Norwicii Castle it appears that this latter obligation 
WAS of eaily date. It was known in the ninth and common 
in tbe tenth century. It was called Castle Guard, and was 
very precise, each tenant having to defend a specified part 
of the castle, as tlie gateway, oliapel, hnll, wall, or towel's, 
all which are pointed out witli tlie titles of the borons 
in tbe Eegiatrum Honoris dd Eichmond. At Belvoir Castle, 
Stanton tower was so called because a tenant of that unmo 
hold his land by the obligation of repairing and defoud'> 
ing it. 

For tlie correct appreciation of tbe military works es¬ 
tablished in England aEer tbe Borman Conquest, it will bo 
necessary to show briedy what was the etate of military 
architecture is Normandy, and from what it arose. 

In Normandy are found very numerous eortliworks ox- 
aetly resembling those alroady described in England, the 
epical features being the mound, oval bank, cii'cumscrlbing 
^e, and one or two exteiior appendages, each with its 
proper defences. 

Within a radius of about sixty miles of Caen, M. do Can- 
mont onumerates about hEy-four of tboeo strong places hav¬ 
ing mound^ or, as tbe^ ore thoro called, ''mottes,^ and some 
in which this feature is double, as with ne at York, Canter* 
bury, and Stamford, besides a few in whicli tho mound is 
either wanting or is roproseutod by naturally liigli ground, 
scarped and dressed by art. 

So fiir, therefore, the works of tbe Northmen in England 
and Normandy displayed a marked resemblance. This con¬ 
tinued down to the tonth century, wlien the Normans took 
A considerable step in advance. Their seigneurs, no longer 
contoot with keeps of timbe)', constructed towers of stone, 
almost always rectangular, and placed them, not upon the 
momid, which would afford a very insecure foundation for 
so great and concentrated a wdglit, but within tbe enclo¬ 
sure, the palisade of which they afterwards, often long 
afterwards, as occasion served, exchanged for a wall. 

Tlicse I'cctaiigular stono keeps came into fashion in the 
eleventh century,* and in the course of Duke William’s 

^ Th« FeetaBgiiUf «r L«sg««ia ko<ma. It l■k7« U. Catjioost, much 

at Loin}, built LjVoJk, Oouat o( of tli* Kooiab votbod of building «p». 
AsioB, ia 09S, U on* of tbo oulint OjUJ; Sails wohbMd* of btkk. 
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I'eiga grew into general use ; and, in some instances^ tia at 
Arquea, were of vtry groat etrength. So far as has been 
ascertained, although the Kovman style began to be used 
in England under the Ooafessor, no Korman castle was 
constructed tbero until after the Conquest. This might be 
from the unwarlike cbaracter of the king, cr from the 
general dislike felt by his nobles towards the Normans^a 
wing which, a century later, had prevented the con¬ 
strue Uon of any Korman castle in Scotland, although the 
Norman style is not uncommon in Scottish church archi¬ 
tecture. 

What inresta these castles in Normandy with so strong 
an interest to the Boglish inquirer, is, that from them came 
those great families who played so important a part in the 
Bubsoqueut history of England, and which gave to their 
owners those names so familiar to our English ears, but so 
seldom derived from or borne by any English ground. Such 
are D’Evreux, Bailioul, Bolbec, Cautelo, Courcy, Fontenay- 
10‘Marmion, Granville, Montgomery, Mortimer, Umfrovils, 
Venables, and Vernon, of whoso lords some cast in their 
lot at once with England, others retained a divided interest 
until driven by Philip Augitstus to a forced selection, and 
others again shared their estates between an elder and a 
younger son, whose descendants sometimes, as with the 
Harcourts, asserted their common origin, after a separatioo 
of more than seven centunes. 

Ill Normandy, rooi'covor, the lords of the castles sprung 
from those who bad actually constructed thorn and iiiliabitod 
them from their cornmcncoment; whereas, in England, the 
corresponding families were extinguished, and their places 
tokon by the Norman intruders. And it is this grafting in 
of tho Sormans upon tho Saxon seats which has preserved 
aud enhanced the name and fame of Uie latter. 

As the Saxons, like the Normans, upon their permanent 
settlement in a country, and their acquisition of landed 
property, erected their estates iuto a manor or lordship, and 
attached this to the residence of tho lord, it became very 
much the interest of the Anglo-Normau who got a grant of 
Saxon lands, to place himself as &r as possible in the very 
place of the Saxon thane, abiding in the “aula," whioh 
was the social and judicial as well as the military centre of 
the fief, and to which the tenants were accustomed to look 

VOl. XXIT. * 
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for protection And justice. Hence it is that fcho castles of 
almost all tUo earlier Norman barons show eridence of a 
pre-Norman occupation, and baTS a Saxon bistor^r. 

Where this is not the cas6> as in the later, and o^n in the 
inferior castles,the grand characteristic—strong earthworks— 
is wanting* and their place is supplied by defences of 
masonry and a ditch of moderate dimensions. The same 
remark applies to the works of the Normans who supple¬ 
mented the English Conquest by thoir invasion of Middle 
and South Wales. At Hereford they found and built upon 
the Saxon earthworks, as at Cbirbury, Montgomery, and 
Prosteign; and so at Coyty, the seat of a Welsh lord- 
ship, they seem also to have found and adopted ancient 
ear^worls; but In the smaller and often somewhat later 
castles, so numerous on the Marchos, and throughout the 
South Welsh counties, the earthworks are usually very 
light, and the defences of a less laborious and more scientific 
cimractcr. 

The first care of a Norman lord on obtaining seisin of a 
Saxon estate, was to provide a strong and safe refuge for 
his followers and himself. With this view he repeated in 
England what he or bis immediate ancestors ha^ alroady 
done in Normandy. Ho constructed a square tower of no 
great architectural or military merit, but of great passive 
strength, and which, in case of an attack, could afford pro¬ 
tection to his immediate dependents, and the artificers 
engaged in completing the outer defences. If he dealt with 
an earlier work, he built, not on the mound, but on undis¬ 
turbed ground within the enclosure. 

Sometimes, as at St. Leonards, Wattleoborough, Goderich, 
and Ogmore, these keeps were of small dimensions, 20 fl. to 
25 fh square, and 40 ft to 50 ft. high. Under more favour¬ 
able circumstances, as at Bamborough, Norwich, and The 
Tower, they were of very considerable magnitude—SO ft. 
to 100 ft. square, and SO ft. Iiigh. Sometimes, as at Tlie 
Tower, St. Leonards, and Godoricb, they are very plain; at 
others, of later date, as at Rochester, Hedingham, Dover, and 
Newcastle, their details are highly wrought But, however 
constructed, large or small, ornate op plain, tlie rectangular 
keep IS the one typical feature of a Nonnau castle, the most 
constant, the most sti'ikiug in appearance, and the most 
usually preserved, even to our own day. These keeps, of 
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^eat passive strepg^K baviDg been built with attention 
both to material and to labour, are usually standing when all 
else is in ruin, and thus they appear of later date than 
were the less substantial additions of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries. 

Having premised thus much concerning the manner in 
which the Normans of the eleventh century availed ^era- 
selves of, or added to the works of their predecessors, it will 
be convenient next to describe in some det^l an ordinary 
Norman fortress. 

0. T. CUBE. 
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HOTICSS 0? AUTWUinBS 0? BU0N2E POUND IN 
DfiVONSBtJlB. 

Ov CXAKLBS TU0KBI^ 

In JanDftry, 1867, a discoTery of aomc bronze weapons of 
remarkable character occurred m BeTonahire, which I Lad 
the pleasure of bringing under the notice of tbo Institute at 
the ioflthly Meeting in London in April. On a foniicr 
occasion 1 bad been enabled to communicate from tbe aamo 
county an account of two oniious stone moulds for casting 
blftdes of metal of a peculiar type, exactly eimilar to that of 
the weapons recentW brought to light in Doron. An account 
of tlmt discoTery will be found in this Journal ;* the repro- 
eentntioQS of the moulds, here again given, cannot fail to bo 
acceptable in illustration of the present notices. 

Tne weapons lately found are six in number; they are of 
bronze of Une quality, and are examples of the comparatively 
rare type of long, regularly tapering blades, formed so as to 
be affixed to some kind of haft by means of rivets, and thus 
presenting a very distinctive variation from the bronze leaf- 
shaped swords, that are of frequent occurroiico in tlie 
Biitiab Islands and also in many parts of Kuivope. 

The dimensions .of the blades, the recent discovery of 
which I proceed to relate, vary from 22 in. to 12 in. in 
length, nve of them are here figured, on a reduced scale, 
and also one of the strong rlvete, the means by which the 
weapons of this description were affixed to tboir bafts. 
Three of the blades are, unfortunately, imperfect; they 
measure, in their present state, 22 In., Id in., and Ifi in., re¬ 
spectively, about two inches or somewhat more having beon 
broken off, aa ehown in the accompanying woodcute. Indi¬ 
cations of rivet-holee may be noticed in each instance, but 
the edges of the broad end of the blade, that was intended to 
be adjusted to a baft of some description, are mostly veiy 
thin in the weapons of tliis class; here, as in otlier examples, 
the margin has decayed and partially broken away. Of tho 
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three other bladee, one, tliat measures 14 in, in length, wae 
found broken into three pieces, but the point is perfect and 
one of the rirets remained (see voodcut, orig. sizeh and 
two, measuring 16 in, and 12 in., respectively, have likewise 
their points unbroken, but decayed by oxidation, as are like¬ 
wise their other extremities and the holes for the rivets. 

weapons, it will be observed, have the usual shaip 
central rib that served to give strength to so thin a blade. 
Only one rivet was found in its place; several others tliat 
had fallen out and were overlooked by the workmen have 
been subsequently found, Three of the blades are coated 
with a peculiar brownish patina, on one it is almost of a 
goldeu colourj the others have the usual green incrustation; 
the variation, no doubt, arising from some peculiarity in the 
water or the soil. 

The site of this discovery is a meadow, on the estates of Sir 
John Kennnway,Bart,, called Hyland. Field or Park, about three 
fields distant from Larkbearo Ilouae, iu the parish of Talatou, 
and adjoining a parochial road lending frem Larkbearo and 
Bscot, by a spot callod Holy-ball Springs near Larkbeare 
Pool, to tbe great highway Icnown as Straightway Head, a 

S ortioa of the great line of Roman road (on the course 
oubtleas of the British Ikensld)’ leading from Aftiridunm 
to Kxeter, the Isca Dumnuniorum of Antoninus' Itiiieraiy. 
The aotual spot where the discovery occurred is about bsif 
a mile to the north of the Via Strata, and almost abuts on 
the Uno of an ancient Biitisli track-way leading to the gi;eat 
camp known as Ilembury Fort, a vast earthwork with triple 
vallum, at the extremity of the Blackdown Range. 

The weapons were found during some operations for 
dr^niug the meadow; they lay SJ ft. below tlio surface of 
the old pasture ; three of them placed sido by side in the liuo 
of the intended drain, and the other three a short distance oft‘. 

A circumstance which roudera the finding so many ex¬ 
amples of this long, taper type of blade In Devonshire 
peculiarly interesting, is their striking conformity to the 
weapons which the castings from the stone moulds above 

* 3m is Ljtoa*' Hopift Brit., Wtj. Thii lin* »ppMn to U disUDWl; 

■Ijln. voL i. p. CMJit thoMOoUBt fi^n aotom Dot« U>« grMt 

bv tbo m«h«p or Ooyno line of e»rti of tnOo ob »b« Conitb comb Th« 
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alludod to, as occurring in the same county, Tvould present. 
Of these two each formed of two equal moieties, were found 
in 1852,’ in a field adjacent to the rfil^e of Knighton, in 
the parish of Honnock near Chudleigh, in digging for the 
pottery clay, at a delta formed by the rivers Bovey and 
Teiga; the longest mould Qexi^ 34^ in.), was placed ver¬ 
tically in contact with the fine white clay of comraerco; the 
shorter (length 31 i in.) was in a liorizontol position ; the 
carta wero in duo apposition, but they separated whon moved. 

They wei'e under six feet of sedimentary gravel, houldered 
pebhlca, &c,, with two feet of oartU over tho pebbles. The 
stone of which lUeso moulds arc formed is a strong micacooua 
schist of a light greenish colour, similar to that found in 
Cornwall, and very heavy, the pair of moulds weighing 
about 12 lbs, These remarkable objects came into tho 
possession of the late Mr. Davey, of Knighton, who was con¬ 
nected with tho clav works, aud they now remain with his 
family. It is most desirable that such highly curious relics 
should be deposited in the National Museum.’ 

It may be worthy of remark that, although many moulds 
formed of stone and of bronze for casting spear-heads, celts 
and palstaves of various forms have been discovorod, and 
that, since the discovery at Knighton in 1853, this cvidouco 
of t])e actual manufacture of broiizo weapoas and implemente 
in Britain has repeatedly been brought under the notice of 
arcbsologists,^ the occasional occurrence of objects of the like 
description on ths Continent having also been recorded,’ no 
other moulds for* casting the long thin blades should have 
been brought to light. It is believed indeed that no moulds 
of a similar kind are known, and, moreover, that neitber in 
the British Islands nor on the Continent has any similar 
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appliance been found for casting the *' leaf-shaped ” aword 
blades that occur in svich ample tariety in our own country 
and also in Glermany, Denmark, and other foreign lands * 

In connection the peculiar slender tapering bladea, 
such as those recently found in DeTonsbire, and the stone 
moulds for castiog weapons of this type likewise brought to 
light in that county, attention may again be incited to the 
occurrence of a shallow grooved cavity on the side of one of 
the moulds (see woodcu^. This would produce a thin slip 
of hronze, about 14 in. in length, sharply ribbed on one side 
and flat on the other. Amongst numerous Irish antiquities 
in the collection formed by Mr. R, H. Brackstone, there is a 
narrow slip of bronze of similar fashion and dimenaions, length 
15 in., ribbed, however, on both of its sides. It has been con¬ 
jectured that, in either case, such an object, whether ribbed 
on eacli side or on one only, may have served W sharpen 
weapons in like manner as the instrument called a steel 
now in use. It is lioped that renewed notice of so curious an 
object, associated apparently with tlie type of blades that 
form the principal subject of the present memoir, may call 
forth some further suggesUona ia regard to the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

Tho weapons of this long taper fashion, although compara¬ 
tively more rare than the “leaf-shaped” swords, and of mors 
frequent occurrence in Ireland than in Great Britain, are to 
be found in several public and private collections. They vary 
considerably in dimonaions. I may first notice, as more 
dii octly connected with the county from which Ibe curious 
relics already described have been obtained, that a spocimeu 
in perfect preservation had been brought to light by the plough 
at VVinkleigh, near Crediton, in North Devon, ou tho voige of 
a barrow adjacent to the old road from Exeter to BiJefoed. 
The length of tbb blade is 17 in. (See woodcuts, p. 120.) 

The earliest discovery of bronze weapons of the peculiar 
type uudor consideration is, so far ns I am awaro, that 
recorded on the authority of the Welsh antiquary Llwyd. 
fn 1688, about fifty bronze woapous were found dewsited 
under a great stone in a placo described as “ Eareg Dhinln, 
iu tl»e parish of Beddgelavt, C^vernarvonshire. These relics 
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consiated of abort sworda or daggers, 1 ft. to 2 ft in length, 
Borne of them flat, aome quadrangular; seToral,' as it is 
staled, were gilt; the greater part, howeyer, when found, 
were coTered with a blniah ruat A few had two hronse naila 
rireted on each side throu^ holes in the edges, as in roany 
other objects of this class. Such, it is obseryed, had been 
found elsewhere in ¥alee. There was also a p^tave; but, 
unfortunately, no precise notice of this deposit appears to 
haye been preserrad.’ The large boards of bronso objects and 
broken metal that hare occurred in the Prindpality, and also 
in other parts of the British Isles, are yery remarkable. The 
deposit disinterred at Quilsfield. Mont^merysUire, in 1862, 
consisted of not less 56 celts, broken swords, scabbards, 
Bpoar8,Ac., with about 50 other ftagments and a lump of fused 
metal; a similar discoreiy, in 1859, at Pant-y-maen near 
Glancycb. Cardiganshire, brought to light 27 bronze relics of 
the eame deecriptioD, besides numerous fragmeuts.* No 
example, bowerer, of the taper “ r^ier blade " occurred in 
either of these two large hoards of bronse. These facts, com- 
bined with the rmated discoyeriee of cakes or ingots of 
metal, and especially of moulds for casting oslts. spear-heads, 
and other objects of types familiar to tho Englisb antiquary, 
present striking evidence of their actual manufacture in Britain. 

I proceed to notice other oxamples, some of which liaro 
been exhibited at Meetings of our Society. In the National 
Collection there is amongst other specimens one that be- 
loo^d to Mr. Boacb Smith; it was found in tlie Thames at 
Maidenhead, and bad been presented to him by Hr. Alder¬ 
man Venablee. This blade measures lO^ in. in length, and it 
appears to bare been perforated for two riyets, but the edges 
at that part are broken away and much damaged.^ 

In the Armoury at Goodrich Court a specimen may be 
seen, designated by the late Sir S. Meyrick *‘the eaiHeet 
style of spear-blade, termed gwaow-foD.” It measures 13 in. 
in length.' 
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The Fens of Cambridgeshire ha^e preserved soma of the 
most remarkable relioa, both of stone aad of bronze, the 
latter, for the most part, valuable on account of their 
perfect condition. In the Museum of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society there is a specimen of the taper blade found 
in Quy Fen in 1854: the rivet-holes have been broken avay, 
the broad end where they occur is smaller in proportion 
than in some other instances, and more rounded off. In the 
same collection, two other like blades may be seen, ono of 
them found at Mildenhall, on the borders of Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire, the other, presented by the Eer, Canon 
Venables, was found at Cookham, Berks, in the bed of the 
Thames. 

In the Museum of the Bath Institu^on there is a ipocjcnen 
obtained near Midsomer Norton, Somerset; it has two rivets, 
and measures 14j inches in length. It was found about 50 
yards from the Fosa Way. 

Tho bronze relics of this fashion have, however, occuired 
in most pnrts of England- Two small specimens, fonod in 
Lincolnshire, are now in the Museum at Alnwick Castle, 
I may notice also one in possession of tho late Aev. Hamilton 
Gray, that he brought to the Museum at one of our Annual 
Meetings, It was a long blade, with two rivets, and had been 
brought to light near Doncaster. Another, found at Fisher- 
ton Anger near Salisbury, was contributed to our Special 
Bahibitioo of Bronze Antiquities, in 1861, by Mr. £. T. Ste¬ 
vens, to whose exertions in the arrangement of the Black- 
more Museum iii that city archeologists are eo groatly in¬ 
debted. It measures lif inches in length.^ Ontlio same 
occaslou, a specimen dredged up from the bed of tho Tliames 
liear Erith was exhibited by Mr. Fortnam, P.S,A.; a bronso 
sword of the usual “ loaf-sliaped’' type and a largo socketed 
celt ware obtained with it. Tliia blade measures 16i inches 
in length.* 

lu tho Tower Armoury one of these blado-weapons is to 
be seen; it has one of Ae rivets perfect, and measures 18 
inches in length. There are two, of medium size, esnli 
with two rivet-boles, that claim notice as having been 
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accompanied by celU. a bronze ring, and other relics, found 
in the bed of the Thames beiveen Hampton Court and 
KiogetocL They were in posseaeon of the late Dr. Roota, 
F.S.A.. who was of opinion that the spot may hare been 
that where Csesar crossed the rirer in pursuit of CaesiyO’ 
lauQus, B.o. The curious antiquities coUected by Dr, 
Roots were presented by his son to the Society of Antiquaries 
In 1860. A descriptire list is gireo in Uieir Proceedings. 

It has b^D remarked that these blade-weapons are com¬ 
paratively common in Ireland, and numerous e:i:ampl6S, 
varying much in their dimensions, have been laid before the 
lustitute, especially from the exteoalve collection of Irish 
antiquities formed by our obliging friend, Hr. Brackstono. 
Mr. Franks has figured two good Irish examples in the Horse 
Fs^es.* One of these, measuring 18 inches in length, is in 
the British Museum; the other, found in the County Tippe- 
rery, wss in the collection of the Ute Dr. Petrie; it measures 
21| inches in length, and claims special attention, u having 
its broQse handle. The blade was attached bv four rivets, 
and has only a slight central rib. The handle resembles 
^ose that often occur on the Continent, and occasionally in 
Ireland, attached to short blades of broader propor^ons, 
usually designated da^rs; the end is, however, now open, 
like a socket, as Sir W. Wilde supposes, to receive n bone 
stud. It ijss been figured in his Csttlogue of the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy; several varieties of the taper 
blades are there also given, under the name of “ long narrow 
rapier swords." One remarkable example measures not loss 
than 19 inches in length by 2^ inches wide across the 
handle-plate, in which are two notches for catching the 
rivets. Sir William describes the weapons of this type as 
tapering &om the heft to the point, with a thick central 
ridge, no large handle-plate, bu^ in laea thereof, a thtu 
sudden expansion of the blade, which was attached to a 
cast-metal handle, probably formed of one piece, and to 
which it was affixed by two or more strong rivets burred 
over it. In many instances the handle-plate was only 
notched for the piasage of the rivets, and in some it was 
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both notched and perforated/' ® OccaeionaUy the oudiae of 
the blade seems to approach the loaf form, instead of the 
straight tapering type mostly to be nodced in the examples 
before enumerated. The moat perfect example hitherto 
known was in possession of Lady Staples, and was found in a 
bog at Liasane, county of Derry; it measures 80^ inches in 
length, inches across tho handle-plate, and fire-eighths 
across the centre of the blade: the mid-rib is of unusual 
strength. There were two rirets only. The proportions 
and great length of this weanon are highly remarkable. 
But Sir William points out a n^ment of a rapier in the 
Museum at Dublin, supposed to have measured, when per¬ 
fect, not lew thiui 40 inches in length. It bad been fimired 
by Ool. Vallancey.’ It is moat difficult to comprehend how 
a slender blade of such excessive length could be made 
available by means apparently so ill adapted to its purpose, 
as attachment to the haft merely by two rivote passing 
through the thin Imndle-plate at the very rafwgin of its 
extremity ;—the strain on such a hefting must hare been 
enormous. 

Til ore seems to bo nothing to ^ide us in regard to the 
special use to which this kind of olade was deetiued. The 
absence of any normal type of length is perplexing; these 
relics seem to merge gradually from the rapier of almost 
unmanageable length to the short weapon for close combat, 
and then pass into the most diminutive dirk or stiletto. It 
is difficult, as Sir ¥, Wilde has truly remarked, to draw 
any precise line of demnreation between the sword and the 
dagger. Still more difficult is it to comprehend that, with 
the single exception before noticed, the weapon formorly 
belonging to Dr. Petrie, no specimen of tho handle of the 
rapier blades, whatever may have been its material, should 
Lave occurred.® ^me of these haftings must have been nenily 
an inch in thickness whoro crossed by the rivets. It is, how- 
ever, asserted on tho authority of experts in such matters, 
that the form of the hammered-out burrs or ends of the mas¬ 
sive rivets shows lliafe they must have been produced over 
metal apertures, and not on any substance less resistible than 
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metAl. At the same time we are whoUj at a Ices to explain 
why, at least in some instancee, the handle and the blade might 
not hare been advantageously cast in one piece, espedal'y 
in timee when the art of the founder in metal was un> 
questionably practised with snch remarkable skill. 

These notices of a remarkable type of weapon, the “taper 
rapier blade'’ of the distinguished arcbsaolo^t in Ireland, 
whose valuable work throws so much light on our earlier 
antiquities, would be incomplete without reference to some 
of the examples that have occurred on the Ooudnent. 

Paring my recent viat to the International Exhibition at 
Paris, J visited the Museum of Antiquities lately formed by 
the Emperor at the Palace of SL Germair), and I examined 
with considerable interest the instructive collec^on there 
deposited. 1 found the following examples of this compara« 
tively rare type—there designate “Lsimee de Poign&rd'':^ 

1. Prom Auxoane, in the department of tho Cmi d’Or; it 
measuies 18^ in. in length, ana has two rivets still in their 
original position. 

2. Found in the department of the Somme; length about 
15 in., with two rivets entire. 

3. Found in the department of the Seine and Oise. This 
is a short example with four rivet-boles; this blade had a 
slight approach to the leaf shape about the middle. 

4. Seine and Oise. A blade in. lon^ regularly taper¬ 
ing, two rivet-boles; the midrib well fimhioned. Width of 
tbe blade at the bafUng edge !•} in., across the angles or 
shoulders 1} in.; tbe blade measures about 1 in. in width, 
and then tapers gradually towards tbe point 

Bronxe weapons of type have been found in other 
Continental countries, but they appear to be rare, Exam¬ 
ples are ^ven by Lindenschmit, the learned Conservator of 
the Museum at Mayence, in bis instructive selecton of 
anriquities from numeroos public and private collecUbns in 
Gennany.* Amongst the bronse swords (Schwerter) he gives 
a good example of tbe taper blade from tbe Eoyal Museum 
at Munich. The place w discoveiy has not been recorded. 
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It measures about 28^ in. in leagth; it has a single central 
ridge, and four rivets close to the edge of the broad or 
bafting end. Another, nf somewhat anialler diiuensioos, 
may he seen m the Museum at Mayeuce; it is described as 
found amongst remains of Roman buildings at TTeisenau, 
near that city; the length of this blade, which has a central 
ridge a>nd two rivets only, is 18J. in. A third, figured in 
the same plate, appears to be perfectly flat without any 
central ridge; it had four rivets, of which one is lost; the 
length is a little more than 18 io. It was found near 
Baireuth, in Bavaria. A fragment of a similar blade is like¬ 
wise figured, tcom the collection of Baron BstorfT ; the nlace 
of discovery unknown. Two examples of somewhat diffe¬ 
rent type, of smaUer dimeosions, and with some lines of 
engraved ornament on the lower paints of their blades, are 
likewise given. 

Before bringing to a close these notices suggested by a 
recent discovery in Devon, 1 proceed to mention certain 
objects of bronse of various types that have been brought to 
light in the same county. 

About twenty years since, eight celts of bronso were found 
at Plumley, in t£e parish ofBovey Tracey, near the spot where 
the moulds before noticed were discovered, but about three 
miles higher up tho valley of the Toiga. Four of these wew 
placed carefully under a block of granite, the others lay in 
the adjacent soil* Noar Phimloy Qiere were formerly some 
Slone circles in good preservation, probably the vestigee of a 
British till Age. Tho proprietor destroyed th«e curious re¬ 
mains in ordor to obtain matoriol for the repair of tlio r^ds. 

Pol whole mentions colts, mostly of brass, found singly in the 

E arishes of Chudleigh, Ilsington, and Buckfastleigh; ^so one 
rought to light north of Barnstaple. The Rev. Mr. Carrington 
found several crits in ciurus between Bridfordniid Christow; 
those, however, were possibly relics of stone, not of brotize. 
Mr. G. Drake, of IppUpen, had a celt described as of copper, 
found 1820 in a wood on his property in that parish,* 

I may here also record the discovery, a few years since, of 
a well-preserved looped palstave on tho property of Edwa^ 
Drewe, Esq., of the Grange, Broadhembury. It remwos in 
Lis possession. The site where it was found, as I boUsve, at 
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Dulfori is situated about two miJes from the great en¬ 
trenched fortress known as Hemba^ Fort, before nioutionetl, 
where ancient relics of Tarioue periods have been brought to 
light. Three palstares, found In Devon, are in the possession 
of Mr. WUcocks, ofDm7ard. 

Two spear-beads, in excellent preservation, beautiful ex¬ 
amples of the “leaf-shaped* type, were found within an 
ancient entrenchment near a ford of the Elver Bxo, at 
Worth, in the pariah of Washficld. They are now in tho 
possession of Mr. Worth, of Worth, One of those spear¬ 
heads measures nearly in. in lengtl^ the other in. 
The blade of the Hmt neasures 2^ in. in breadth. With 
these was found a short swm^ length in iU present slMe 
14 io.; there are notches or damaged perforations for 
rivets at the hafUng end, which is broken, bo that tlie precise 
fashion cannot now be ascertained ; posubly this relic may 
be portion of a leaf-ehaped sw<^ of the orainary type, tlie 
handle-plate of which had suffered injury.* Similar short 
weapons, however, have occurred, depoeitM with swords of 
the well-known fashion, spear-hea^ fro. The three objects 
found at Worth, and here figured (eee woodcuts), were ac¬ 
companied by an irregularly rounded flat plate of bronse, 
measuring in diameter about 5 in. by 5^ in., apparently ham¬ 
mered out, thickness about 18 th of an inch. 

In conclusion, I have to invite the attention of archsolo- 
gists anew to certain bronze relics, of most remarkable 
character, found in Devon; their purpose has never been 
satisfactorily explained. I allode to the barbed roear-hesds, 
the discovery of which was brought before the mtitute by 
me in 1354, and related in this Journal* They were found 
in decayed condition st a spot called “ Bloody Fool," in the 
palish of South Brent, and on the verge of Dartmoor. The 
place is now a swampy hollow, but no longer a pool; no 
tradition has been found of any conflict that might explain 
the name assigned to it With the speara, which were 
accidentally brought to light in di^og, tiiere were four 
pieces of tube, probably forces that may have been affixed to 
the lower extremitiee of the shafts. The strong rivets by 
which tho spear-heads had boen affixed remain perfect (see 
woodcuts). The length of the spear-heads, as nearly as 
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could be ascertained, bad been 14 in., tbe breadth, at tlie 
’Widest part, in. The length of the tubes is about 7 iu., 
diameter 7-10 tbs .; they taper 4 

slightly towards the extremity, Jk 

which is closed like the ferrule JA 

of a walking-cane, The spear- VH 

heads, with one exception, were m J^L 

barbed, aud bear resemblance M 

to that found in the Serern 
near Worcester, and supposed 
to bare been a fishing-spear.‘ 

The blade, in that example, is 

shorter and of greater breadth ; I I \ 

in both the socket is very short. 3 / i 11 

All the spears found at Bloody m M | ^ 

Fool wem broken into three m 

pieces; within tbo blados there U 

IB a kind of core, apparently 

not metallic ; nono was seen in l'9 W 

Another specimen of tlie lj| 

barbed spear-head has been |] 

found at PendoyIan, 0 lamorgan • |« mpTlrnKm 

shire, in I8fi6; it was deeply M 

embedded in sandy gravel un- |(f VL 

der peaty soil, near a brook. 

Length, including a short socket W BE * 

pierced for a rivet, 7 in., breadth 

acrose tho barbs 3} in.^ A 

eimilar relic, moaeuriiig in longth 

aboil t 1 Oi in,, was found in peat 

at Speen, Berkshire; Some im- 

perfwt specimens hare been 

found more recently in the Thames, and another, in Plaiatow 
Marshes, Essex, length lOj in.* Bronze riyets seem peculiar 
to this kind of spear; the ordinary loaf-shaped spear-head 
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appears to bare been affixed by a Hret of wood; one excep¬ 
tion only being known to Mr. Franks. 

Tbe slight brooso femdeSt encb as accompanied the 
deposit at South Brent, hare occurred in a few other 
instances. 1 may dtd espedally the hoard of celts, spear¬ 
heads, and palslares distnterred at Nettlebam, near Lincoln, 
in 18$0, as related by Mr. Arthur Trollope. A brosse tube, 
closed at its smaller end, was found with toeni; length 8^ in., 
diameter, at top, &-8ths, at the bottom i an incli. It 
is figured, and al^ sereral of the other relics, in this Journal.* 
A similar ferrule, measuring 8<} in. in length, witli a riret-holo 
3^ in, from the upper end, was found in 18C0, at Nottiug- 
bam, with spears, cdU, and broken weapons.^ In the large 
deposit of broDse weapons, Ac., found at Guilsficld, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, in 1862, not less than twelve long tapering 
ferrules of the like description were found, six of thorn 

I erfect, measuring from 10 to 16 in., they were supposed to 
are l^en affixed to tbe shafts of spears; each is drilled 
with a diminutire rivet-bole. These tubes bad been cast 
hollow in a mould, and are very tbin, especially at tbe lower 
end.* Tbe intention of these slender tubes, which, in every 
instance, as 1 believe, are closed at their smsdler or lower ex¬ 
tremities, has not been eatis&ctorilr explained. In regard to 
tbe broad barbed spears, of wblcu no counterpart bas been 
found, so far as I am aware, amongst Continent^ rclica of 
bronze, it is remarkable as connected with their supposed use in 
spearing fish, that they have invariably occurred m or near 
etreams, or in places wllere pools may formerly have existed. 
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ROOVESMOUE POUT, ANT STONES INflCRtnSD WITH 003AM9, 
IN THE PARIS a OP AOLWH, COUNTY CORK. 

OMrtStf AUgWrOB LtMB FOX, F.AA. 

Tub Fort or Ratli in which these stones wore found (figs. 
1 and 2, pi 1) U sitiwted on rising ground upon the form of 
Mr. Good, about half way between Cork and Macroom, and 
to the south of the riyerlee. 

It is of tlie form which is most usual in that part of 
Ireland, an irregular circle of about 180 ft. in diameter, 
measured from the crest of tlie innermost parapet; beyond 
tliia there is a ditch of about 17 ft. in broadtb, and beyond 
tlie ditch another parapet of 10 ft. base and 3 ft. high, tlie 
ditch being, as is frofluently the case thereabouts, between 
the two parapets. Tie inner parapet is now nearly obli¬ 
terated, but it must have origioally commanded tlie outer 
ono, which is bettor presor?ea. iTiero are two entrances, 
one to the south-east, and the other to the south-west. 
The fort, if such it is, is well situated for defence, on the top 
of a gentle rise, and it is nowhere comrnsuded from the cut- 
side. 

Tho entrance to the crypt (figs. 3 and 4, pi. 1), ofwliicli 
nearly every rath in this neighbourhood possesses ono or 
more, is nearly in the centre of tlio interior space. It is a 
small gallery cut in the natural soil, 4 ft. in width and 1 ft. 
9 in. in height at the entrance, increasing to 2 ft. 2 in. neai* 
tho chamber. The descent to tho gallery is by a little ramp 
from the sui'face, but there is no proof that this was tbo 
ori^nal entrance; it may be a continuation of the gallery 
that has fallen in. For about 5 ft. the gallery ruM north¬ 
wards, and theu makes a bend to tli© right, continuing^ in 
that direction for about 10 ft. farther, where the opening 
into the chamber is partly closed by an upright slab: 
passing over this slab, me chamber is entered on its south¬ 
west side near the west corner. It appeals to have been 
originally of quadrangular form, about 15 ft. in length by 
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8 ft. IQ Tvidth, but its soQth-eastem end had i^Ien in and 
eould not accurately measured. Six iipr^ht eUba bad 
been placed as jambs, loogitudinaUj, in two Uoee, at about 
2 ft. from tbe aides of &ie chamW. TTpn tbe tops of 
these, heavy slabe of unhewn stone were laid transTorsely, 
as Uotels, and upon these a^aio rested other longitudinal 
slabs of the same kind, pla^d side by side, tbe ed^os 
nearly touching, so as to form the roof. ITpon examining 
these last with a candle from beneath, I found that the two 
stones (marked X T, fiA 3 and 4, pL 1) which lay coq« 
tiguous to one another, had their edges scoiwd with oghams. 
But the marks were only just perceptible, by tbe light of 
the candle, in the interstices between the atones; omy the 
ends of the strokes were Tisibte, and although thoy were 
cloar enough for me to recognise them at once as oglnuns, 
they might very probably Imre escaped tbe notice of any 
one who bad not iMn prepared, by seeing the cr^pt at the 
Gap of Dunloe, near Killamey, to meet with an inscription 
of this kind on the roof of the chamber. But it was quite 
out of the question to attei^t to read them in the position 
ID which they were placed. The two stonee touched in some 
places, and even where they did not touch, the further ends 
of the strokee were continued round the upper edges of tlio 
slabs, where they were lost to tbe eye or tairied in fiie super- 
incumbent soil. It was evident that tbe builders had never 
intended tboy ahould be deciphered by any one from tbo 
interior of the chamber. Tbe smaJleet of the three stones 
(marked 2 , fig. 3, pi. 1) could not be seen from below, and 
was only discovert whilst ezcavaring the other two. 

Tbe height of iho chamber benei^ the llnteb was only 

1 ft. ID in. This is probably leas than the orinnaJ height, 
owing to a quantity of stones and rubbish that had accumu* 
Iftted upon tne fioor, bnt it could never have much exceeded 

2 fl. Tbe crypts in this part of tbe country vary from 2 to 
fi ft in height, but rarely exceed 4 ft There was a glimpse 
of daylight from a rabbit-hole at the east end, where the 
earth fallen in and destroyed the shape of the chamber. 
On the north side were the traces of another gallery, also 
destroyed, but probably communicating origin^ly with a 
second chamber in that direction. The upper faces of tbe 
ogham stones were found, in excavating, to be 4 ft. beneath 
the suriace of tbe ground. 
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Oqo of the lintels 'waa cracked in the centre^ evideiitlj 
from the weight above, and it appeared probable that in 
course of time the roof would fall in. This circumstance, 
coupled with the impossibility of reading the oghams as 
they were then placed, seemed to make ft desirable, in the 
interests of archeology, that the stones should be removed 
before they were lost in the impending ruin of the buQding. 
In BO doing, I received every assist^ce from the owner of 
the property, who had long desired to remove the rath as nn 
impediment to his farm. %ut it was not without much per¬ 
suasion that 1 induced any of the lahourors to work in the 
place, owing to tho superstitious dread the natives have of 
meddling with these localities. To this may be attributed 
their pinservation in great quantities throughout the south, 
and indeed the whole of Ireland. It is generally behoved 
that any interference with these ratine will be attended with 
dii'e calamities from the vengeance of the fairies who inhabit 
them; and, as these evils arc not confinod to tho perpetrator 
of tho outrage, but extend to the neighbourhood in which it 
takes place, it not unfiequently happens that some event 
may occur which is construed into a fulfilment of eucli belief. 
As an instance of this ciedulity I may mention that, on one 
occasioni I was supposed to have ca\;sed the death of a calf 
in All adjoining farm, by creeping into one of these crji^u. 
This was no idle story got up for the purpose of extcrtiog 
money I but a genuine belief on the part of the neighbours; 
and I extracted it from the brother of the parish priest, to 
whom the rath belonged, and to whom the people had 
appealed to prevent my working there, I believe that 
owing to this circumstance, Hoevesmore ciypt had very 
rarely been entered by any of the inhabitants, and, as far as 
I could ascertain, none of them were aware of the existence 
of the ogham marks. *lc will be seen, therefore, that in re* 
moving the stones 1 bad other matters to contend with 
besides the mere mechanical difficulty of raising them out 
of the ground, which was not inconsiderable, the largest 
weighing about a ton and a half, the other two about 6 ewt 
and a ton, respectively. 1 at last succeeded, however, in 
getting them conveyed to Cork, and ultimately to London, 
where they have been deposited in the British Museum. I 
may mention that the Cork Steam Company, viewing them 
as monumerita of general interest, very libemlly offered to 
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tiJc© them to LoadoD free of cost* With respect to the 
origin of these remains, and the purpose for -which they were 
constructed, like all pre-historic moDuments, much must, of 
course, he left for conjecture. But in the absence of any 
material endence on this point, it may perhaps serve to 
throw some light upon the subject, if it con be shown, witli 
anything like certainty, that the oghams are of older dato 
than tbo building of which they formed part. 

Soveral drcunistances appear to point to this ccuclusion. 
In the first place, it lias been alreadv stated that tbo writing 
was illegible from its position in the chamber. Kot only 
were the inscrip^ons on Ihe two larger stones partially con¬ 
cealed from view, hut the smaller stone z lay with its ogham 
face upwards, covered with four feet of oartli. It is highly 
improbable tUt, if the oghams were scored with the viow of 
recording any circumstance connected witli the building or 
its contents, they should have been buried in a position 
whore they could never be seen. 

But, further than this, there is evidence to show that in 
all probability they were originally standing stones, Menhirs, 
or, as they aro caTled in Ireland, bollauns. An examination 
of the stones will show (p). 2 ), that on all three of them 
there is a blank space leii at one of their extromitios, and 
that the egbam lines aro principally distributed on the otlior 
ends. Upon the smallest stono, z, the lines Lave probably 
boon corned all round what I consider the top end of the 
stone, and down the other side, leaving, as on tlie ether two, 
a sufficient unscored space at the bottom to be inserted in 
the ground. Now it is well known that ogham was almost 
invahably read from the bottom upwards; it miglit tliei’c- 
fere be expected that the proper way of reading theso in- 
scrip^ons would be found to be from the bknk towa^s the 
other end. I have not sufficient, knowledge of the Irish 
language to enable mo to make anything of the two smaller 
stones. It is to be hoped that in their present acccssihlo 

i position, they may draw the attention of some person move 
sar ned than myself in such matters. The marks upon tbo 
smallest are exceedingly -well defined, and they are suffi¬ 
ciently clear ou both to make tlie value of the letters intel- 
limble to ajiy one who is able to distiibute them in words, 
upon the larger stone x the inscription read from the 
blank end upwards is plain enough; it is, according to the 
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recogoised Oghftm scale, on one side,— H a Q7?ala>in], 
and on the other, re&d the same way, uaqibrcias. 
Maql is a well known ogham Tdrslon oi Macc, son of, and is 
found upon the majority of ogham inscriptions in Ireland. 
The inscription therefore reads,—son of paItAunj son of 
EHC 1 A 8 - Hei'e, then, we have clearly the right way.of 
reading it The blank end was the bottoin, and could 
have been left for no other object than to be inserted iu the 
ground. 

There can be little doubt that when the other inscriptions 
are deciphered,' they will bo found to read iu the same 
direction. A large <^ip has very possibly obliterated a por¬ 
tion of the inscription upon tho top of the smallest stone ; 
but the fact that the lines continue rouud a portion of the 
bend, up to tlie point whore tho chip commences, and re- 
oommonco again upon the other side of tlie chip, is alone 
sufficient to prove that this was the top of tlie stone, and 
t^t in all pvobahiUtv tlio writing was origiually continued 
all round the top, an<r down the other aide, in accordance 
with tiio frei^eutly prevtuling custom of ogliam ioscKptioDS 
elsewhere, t^ho marks upon the atone z are much jagged 
and time-worn, but T, being of harder stoue, sbowa evident 
tiaces of an edged tool. The atones are of a red slaty 
material, or rag-stone. Similar blocks to tboao of z and Y 
are frequently found upon the rocky hill sidea in the eur- 
rounding country, which geologists inform me abow cvideuce 
of glacier action. 

Tliere appears to bo very, little reason to doubt, tlierefore, 
that these wore originally standing stones, serving to mark 
a grave, a boundary, or to coiomcmoiatc some lemarkahle 
event; and that at sorao period subsoquoiit to t1)eir con¬ 
struction they have been employed by the builders of the 
crypt as a handy material for tlieir purpose, and inserted 
in the roof of the timber without regard tc the object for 
which tboy were scored. If so, it would imply either that 

i AoMrdinc U the Ocbua wiK Ui« batlfmafroin 

lottan to be m fvllowi Upon Ibe bottom upwuSe Uie latUn on this 

theetose Y(U. apl. S'):—upoatheleft ade would b« 
tide. taAI &SX0001, the reoiiujidor verj As Uie lUhi sow ftsnd st the I^tab 

Mumqo, tU ttooe Z U lowtod, end 
Um 8 tb« emsUMt etooe Z {ip 9. fl the leA nde la p). S ta os tbe right. It 
2ih-uMu tlifl lea eide, AKsruwsrru ie of cosm qalbe imcsslensl wbiob wej 
•UQOi;—upon Uie right elde. If r«d Uie; ere pleeed. 
fr«m tUe st tbe top, dewAmrde, 
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A con&deraUe peiiod ehpwd between the scoring of the 
oghams and the construction of the cijpt, during which 
rime the inhabitants had either outgrown or lost sight of 
the superstitions of a prior age, a circumstance which the 
still existing feUslusm of the country would liardly warrant 
uain assuming; or, that it may have been constructed by 
an intruding race, which had no knowledge or reverence for 
the monuments of their predecessors. 

This Utter view roignt appear to have some support in 
the very wide-spread tradition of the country, tJiat tlie 
raths were erected hy the ]>aucs, were it not for the enor¬ 
mous iiumbers iu which tliey are found dispersed over tlje 
island, rendering it unlikely that they should have been 
constructed by that race during their limited occupation of 
the country. 

Another circumstance which leads to tbo beliof that tlicse 
slabs may originally have been dallauus, is the fact that such 
monuments are found in unusual numbers in the immediate 
vicinity of the rath. At about 300 yards to the west are 
five dallaune in line, of which one is still erect To the 
south-west, at about 100 yards* distance, are two large slabs 
turned on end; and 100 yards further soutli, are four stones 
in lino, the longeet of which, Id feet in length, has fallen; 
two oUion are ^ort stones, perhaps broken ; and a fourth, 
0 feet high, is erect. Furriier still to the soutli-wost, and 
at about 100 yar^ from another smaller ratli called Koeves- 
beg, is a dallaun, tlm front and sides of which are given in 
figs. 6, 6. pi. 1. This is 5 feet high, and has five distinct 
o^am marks on its east side ; it is illegible from the 
“Tlesaq,” or centra] stem line, the corner edge baring 
probably been broken off. Upon the broad face of this 
stone, S ft. 10 in. in width, and facing south, are seven 
shallow, cup-shaped depressions, and upon another slab, 
which lies fiat, at a distance of 9 paces to the north-west 
(fig. 7), I counted as many as thirty of these sliallow de¬ 
pressions, some of which were so much weather-worn as to 
be scaicriy discernible. The association of ogharos with 
these circular marks is worthy of notice, and, if they may 
be assumed to have been cut at the same rime, would seem 
to imply a very early date. 

The occutreDce of graven stones in subterraneous cham¬ 
bers, with evidence of their having been carved before 
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plsxuQg tUem in the buildings, has occasionaU;^ been do* 
deed elsewhere. At Gavr-lDnes and Loc-Mavia-ker, in 
Brittany * at New Grange also, in the North of Ireland, the 
sculptures are described as having eridently been cut before 
building them into the earthworks in wliich they are found. 
B.ut what is more to our present purpose, is the care at the 
Gap of Dunloe, near Kiliarney. Hers the ogham marks 
upon the hotels in tlie roof are continued round the ends of 
the stones which are inserted into the sides of the cave. 1 
found that it was only by scooping into tl»e earth that I 
was able to disentomb some of tlie marks, and a consider* 
able portion of them can never be reached without destrov- 
ing the building, lo this chamber we have a precisely 
analogous construction to that at Eoovosmore, furnishing 
also additional evi donee in favour of the hypothesis that 
iht ogham writing is more ancient than tho crvpts; or at 
any rate, than tlmse particular crypts in which they are 
founi Tlie Dunloe crypt, however, diffei'S, in beiug un¬ 
connected with any rath, or ontienchraont, of which tliore 
are any visible traces. Another instance of the appropria* 
tion of ogham stones for building purposes; serving to fix 
the date with gi'cater approach to accuracy than in tho 
preceding esses, occurs at Ardmore, in the county of Wa¬ 
terford, where an ogham stone was found built in amongst 
tlie masonry of St- Doclan’s Oratory, in eucli a manner 
that tho greater part of tlie inscription was concealed 
from view; the stone having been used ns an ordinary 
buildiug-stone. As St- Beclaa is supposed to have been 
a contemporary of St. Patrick, and to Imve been buried 
in that building, this must be one of the earliest structures 
of tlio Christian em, Fwm information given me on the 
spot by the owner of tho property, ibero can bo no doubt 
of tbo stone having been actually found m ^le spot indi* 
catod, whicb circumstance appears to bo in itself sufficient 
to fix tbe oiigin of ogham in pre-Christian times- 

The ftict that Latin inscriptions have been found in oghams 
proves unquestionably that such mode of writing must have 
been used up to a comparatively recent date. But ns inscrip¬ 
tions are also much more frequently found in Irish, whilst 
others appear not to be amenable to either Latin or Irish 
interpretations, may not the ogham have been derived, as 

* Snrlv llM*i of Sedtk&<i, Lioub'Col. Forb«« vol li. ^ SO. 
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its extremely simple construction would appear to indicate, 
from some Tory primitive metliod of recording ideas, and 
bave subsequently undergone modi 6 cations, and been adapted 
in later times to a regular phonetic alphabet, in which the 
Irish and Latin languages could bo expressed 1 The occur¬ 
rence of bilingual or rather bilitorsl iuacriptions in four 
places in Waies,^ in which tlie same wcrds are written both in 
oghams and Bomau letteis, shows that in all probability they 
must Imre been intended to be read by two distinct classos 
of persons, to one of whom tl^e ogham character was familiar, 
whilst the Boman letters were unknown. 

In many parts of the county of Cork I haTe mot witli 
incised marlu upon dallauns and cromleolts, which, though 
resembling oghams, caimot be interpreted by the Ogham 
scale. One of these occurs on a dallaun called Ologliecn* 
miicon near Coolcwen, north of Cork. The marks are all 
horizontal, and appear, bv the coincidence of their edges in 
a uniform vertical straight line, to be referable to an ima¬ 
ginary “deasq,*' but they are quite illegible. Another of these 
stands in the entrance to a rath west of Blarney. U^n the 
top of Knockeencragh, west of Mallow, 1 found a ^llaun, 
having traces of^liama that were unintelligible. 

The late Mr. Windele of Cork, who devoted much of Ills 
time to the study of these aubjects, possessed a number of 
specimens of ogham, collectod from various parts of the 
country, somo of whicli are now in my possession; yet, 
althougli no man was inoro familiar with what has boon 
dignified by the name of “Ogham literature,'' tbero were 
several specimens of undoubted oghams in bis coUectioo 
which he could never convert into Irish or any other lan¬ 
guage. May not these be referred to a period anterior to 
that in whlcli the ogham was systomatisod into the scale by 
which the later inscriptious £ave been interpreted 1 At 
Logie in the Gariocb, and at Clolspie in Sutherland, aro two 
ogham inscriptions which appear to diSer from the Irish 
scale.* 

* Tb* Sn^noua aWM «i St. I*, p. SOS. It ia maarkabla tbat 

Abbar. UBar Cardipo ; tlia tMoe* M lli* Obs* Sagnatu. fovod oo flrrt 
L(Aiir««hka, GBrd(pLBib)r*« M Tr»Jl«eff, of tb«M oeoniT on 

&‘Maoo<fc*J)lr*, tad 4t LIioatUi, Car. tb« biliWrtl «Ub «bUio»d fit PbI^ 

di$«aayr«, ar«U. OMBb.. voL *1 tijird B6vr iu ti)« BriUtb Uumod. IK 

p. ISS; ToL Hi. p. voi. viJL p. U Atund ia Ank Joamal, voL sHii. p. 
b3; ftad vol. ix. p. SSS. 8 m bIm Pp> 

OMdioB, Rilkeon ud && «r Iroltad * F1|ur«d b7 Hr, Stuart lo tht Soulp* 
Arch, soc., Tol. Ul port}, p. turad StooM of Sootfaiui, Sni ■snoc, 
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It has been held by some that ogham is a contriyance of 
post-Christian origin, and that the separation of the vowels 
from the ooDsonanCs hj distinct classes of marks, fiirnishea 
internal proof of its having been arranged by persona 
poaseasing acme cpTODiatical knowledge. Others, on the 
contrary, deduce from ancient Irish manuscripta, and from 
ti’aditioD, that it was introduced into Ireland by the Tuathn 
de Dannan about thirteen centuries before the birth of 
Christ.® 

I am far from posaeesing any information by which I can 
hope to throw light upon this disputed question, for the 
proper condderatioa of which a knowledge of the Irish lan¬ 
guage 19 of course essential. I venture, however, to think it 
may prove interesting in connection with tine subject, with 
the view of showing how ogham might have ariaen sponta- 
oeouely ft om tlie rude hieroglyphics of a barbarous people, 
and subsequently have uudorgone devolopment or reaiTange- 
ment, to coinparo with the unintelligible ogham marks above 
montioiiod, somo of the figures bv which tlio Esquimaux mai'k 
thoir bone airowhcada, spoons, Kiiires, aud otlier property. 

These marka pi'cscut a vory curious analogy to ogham in 
many waya They consist of abort strokee, cut right and 
left of a central stem or " floasq," which, as in ogham, is 
either represented by a corner odgo of the arrowhead, or ja 
cut in the face of tho bone. Nos, 1 to 19, pL 8, are fiom 
specimens ia my own or in the Christy collection recently 
bcquoatlied to tlio British Museum. No, 1 is clearly 
Intended to represent a man, cut in straight lines, as a clnld 
would draw it. Nos. 2 to (3 might possibly be animals. 
No. IS A tree. Nos. 7 to 17 can Imvdly rcpioseut anything 
in nature, aud might bo taken for isolated examples of 
ogham lcttei‘8. No. 19, on tho l)an<llo of a kuifo in tho 
Cliristy collectiou, is a very close approx I matiou indeed to 
ogliam, Not only ia the “fleasq" distinctly cut down the 

ISff6. pL ul.uAuxir. Is Ui« Logi« u* * Bm tli* I«fera#d nasArki by Dr 
«mpJ* tb* ofkeai tn oot oa 4 droIi Or«TM (ooir Biabop et Limarjek), »b« 
thai bar* taliaa tb* pU** Af tb« Pl* 4 sq. baa loag bid in propanUoo la AjilMnt* 
Sm bIm pi i vbara 4 aUb wUb o^udb traiiiH »d OKbizaa; bU MOOnat ia fl*«Q 
la Snr*d, tbM 4 xt«t 8 it la tbi by ^ W. U. WUOa io tb* CbUlona af 

QiiiMb. Tb* Lode tod OolapM eg* tb* Aati^ojtMi Id Um Itovil li^ 4 a 4 - 
ba»a ir* neUead ilao in 4 laanolr co damy.Stooa, p. iS 6 . &nn« neliMaqa* 
tryiitie loaerlptieaa m tba Crow At lieo ba tound ia UUa Jourail to] zTiiu 
UiekaiM, ia yorkablr*, by tbo Rer. p, IM, •h«r* tba Oj?bi*o boqI* or ilnba- 
D. H. Hiigh, Killt«nhy ArdjBoJo^eol bolia^vra. ‘ 

Sodaij'a Jonruiil, vul, ii. p. ISO. 
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length of the hondle, but there is not a single stroke in it 
that might not be referred to the ogham scale; and had this 
knife been dUcoYOred in Ireland, it would undoubtedly have 
been supposed to express the letters DAIO or dmrq, with an 
sr cut across the other characters. Ko. ^0 is from a small 
ilsquimaux implemout in the British Museum. It would 
represent in ogham the letteia urMSM, and as engrayinga of 
dogs and deer are unmistakeablj depicted on the same imple¬ 
ment) it is impossible to confound these rectilineal flares 
with conventional pict<^raphic representations of any kind. 
They can be nothing else but scorings, serving to record 
either figures or words, 

That such scoriugs do exist amongst the Esquimaux 
seems not improbable. Although it has been generally be¬ 
lieved by most Arctic voyagers that the Esquimaux is an 
unwritten language, Sir SJward Belcher^ inclines to the 
opinion that they are hot without the moans of recording 
events, and that the use of*' notched stlcke” and “working 
of the fingers has “ a deeper signification than more nume¬ 
rals.” Spring of tho Kuskutohewalc, the moet western of 
the tribes of Prince ¥illlam'e 8ound, Sir John Richardson’ 
says that every hunter preserves some remembrance of each 
reiDcleor tliat be kills by a mark on his bow. The Esquimaux 
are known to take tUo same pride in their arrows tlmt an 
artillery officer does in his cannon, and they hand them 
down from generation to generation with the history of their 
performances attached to them.’ Captain Hall also speaks 
of mysterious signs, consisting of particolored patches sown 
ou to sealskins, and hung up near the dwelling of the 
Angeko for the information of slranae Innult travellera, and 
“ to direct them what to do." There appears, therefore, 
giounds for supposing that these people may eventually bo 
found to be in possession of some code of signals which are 
received generally among the Esquimaux race, though 
possibly kept secret by their “Angekos”or priests, reepoctiog 
whom hut little reliable information baa been as yet ob- 
taioed. 

It is not here pretended there is any evidence which might 

* Sir Ed'tU'^ Baichtt' eu Workc of jag expedition, vol. L p. 9e9. 

Ap t ^ (be BequioMUx, ^aaMotioiu of * Paper os tU* Ur, 

tbe SexM^. toL i. p. ISS, Sotborikod. Jomvtloftbefitboofogical 

a«w eerib. Sedolj, toI. i*. p. SOA 

^ Sir Jolia BicbxrdHO. ArcUo Sovoh* 
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lead US to suppose that the ‘'Beithluisnion'' of the Irish ogliam 
is likely to be found a living alphabet amongst tbe Esqui¬ 
maux, or even that any actual connection may be found to 
exist between these two obsoure modes of writing names and 
short sentoQoes, but simply a strong analogy of method 
and form; the Esquimaux representing the art of writing 
in so extremely infantile a stage as to be incapable of com¬ 
parison with anything but the scoriogs of an uneducated 
cliild, and yet possessing those characteristics which in Ire¬ 
land and llie west of England might, under perhaps Phconi- 
cian influence, have developod into the ogham character, and 
serving to show how, in tracing out the origin of any art, 
the obsolete customs of one country may find their illustra¬ 
tion in those of another whose Inl^hitauts ai*e in the same 
stage of progress and civilisation. 

Figs. and 22 are representations of incised marks found 
by Dr. Himt, director of tbe Anthropological Society, upon 
two slabs in the island of Bressay, in conjunction with wooden 
coffins, but not necessarily connected with the coffins in point 
of date. They have been vsu iously, tod, as I venture to 
think, unsatisfactorily interpreted as combined rimes or mo- 
nogi'ams; but Professor Stephens of Copenhagen, tbs highest 
authority on the subject, is unable to identic them as 
Runes, and I believe that Dr. Hunt himself does not con^der 
them to be Ernies.* Although they cannot be interpreted 
by the ogham scale, the stem line gives then more the 
appearance of ogham than of runic tractors; an ogham 
inscription, moreover, has been found in the island of 
Biessay.^ It will however at once be seen that their 
affinity to the Esquimaux arrow«mark3 is far closer than 
to either ogham ov runic letters. 

Viewing the resemblance of tho Piets' houses and tumuli 
which abound in this neighbourhood and throv^hout Ireland 
and the west of Scotland to the yourt and igloo of the 
Esquimaux, and many other points of resemblance in the 

* U«nioin of Um AAkhropold^Ml So* aJio.^oL p. Ill : aad is Ut, SKutrt'a 

citty, vo). iL p. $7a SaujpUired StcaM of Seotlml, 

^ Molplor^d lukd* sciv. xcr. At omMtj'ogof llioIoffUtabo 

■kon« fooad ui 1SI2 nt tU« rnlAeS ebaroQ io iatj, USA Dr. no* Bivbop of 

of ColUotbro, i& BroiMT, vm Jfnt mads L{iD»nck, g»*e ui lwtgrpr«t«tioa of (b« 
knovQ br tb« Rot. Z~ mobdI^, tbo uhoa iofonpUoao ooaut^da oa tb«t*o 
Aoauai tfootiae of tho Arobsolonetl Mgot of tbo ilob ; ono 
loMituto ot ifavcMtli. It bw Moa Cnw of KotdoddVtorRorarad’o) diugb- 
puLliob^ hj Dr. Cborltoo, ArtbiooSogic tor oibof^BoatM of tbe ■oha 

flioae, Tol, It. {kilt; lo tbii Joursol ef tbo Unld bero. 
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iiDpleQ}@nt3 of the two countries that might bo noticed; and 
considering also the geographical position of these Breesay 
stones upon the confines of the ogham region, and inclining 
towards that of the Greenlander and £s(inimanx, it seems 
not impossible that these inscriptions may eventually be 
found to establish some link of connection between them, an 
hypothesis rendered all the more probable by considering 
the very wide extent of territory over which the Esquimaux 
now ranges, extending from Greenland on the one band to 
Behring Strait on t)je other, and their affinity to tho Tchuk- 
ohi and even to the Laplander of Europe and Asia. This 
view of the case is also confirmed by tlxe discoveries which 
have recently been made in the Fiench caves, tending, in 
the opinion of the explorers of those caves, to show that a 
race akin to the Esquimaus in their arts and implements, 
if not ihe Esquimaux race itself, did actually occupy Europe 
in conjunction whh the reindeer, at a time anterior to that 
in which the ogham character must have originated in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Should it be hereailet discovered, as 
appears not unlikely, that scorings having an affinity to ogham 
are found on the primeval monuments of Brittany, it will of 
course tend greatly to strengthen this argument, by showing 
that it must Ixave appertained to the whole of that aboriginal 
race, which was pressed by the great wave of eastern immi¬ 
gration into the north and west of Europe. 

Much valuable information no doubt remains to be brought 
forward upon a subjec^ the study of which has hitherto been 
confined £^ost exdusively to the British isles. In the mean- 
time there is not wanting iu the ancient bow-marks whicli 
have been discovered in Europe, suffident evidence to show 
that a rimUar method of scoring the owner’s name to that 
above noticed was practised in ancient times. Pigs 23 to BO 
are from arrows discovered in Denmark in the Nydam Moss,’ 
with others, having what are believed to be Runic charac¬ 
ters upon them. Although they are no doubt mudi more 
recent than the deposits of the French caves, they are almost 
identical with these marks of the Esquimaux arrows. To go 
^rther east, the derivation of the Assyrian cuneiform character 
from the early Chaldean which has been traced by Mr. Raw- 
iinsoD,* consisting of representations of the object to be 


* DeoiBiik is the Early Iron A^e. 
Coend Bogtlbirdt, pi, uij. ^ 
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described by meAns of straight lines of nearly uniform thick¬ 
ness, of winch figs. 31 to 33 are 6:£amples, shows by the 
resemblance of these lettex’s to oghams, tb&t n certain &nily 
likeness may exist in the written characters of nations widely 
removed from each other when traced to their origin. Of 
these, fig. 31 represents a hand di'awn with five straight 
lines joined to a stem; fig. 33, a woman, or the double¬ 
tooth comb, the emblem of woman; and the conDCCtion of 
the derived cuneiform character expi’easing the same words, 
would never have been imagined, had it not been for the dis¬ 
covery of biUtersl tablets containing the samo inscriprions 
IQ both characters, so exactly resembling each other in general 
arrangement sind outhne as to make the identity of the in^ 
sermtions obvious. 

These comparisons of course prove uothing, beyond the 
prevalence of like modes of procedure under similar condi- 
rious of life. They lead us, however, by the continuity they 
display in tlie development of improved forms, to expect 
that a corresponding gradual progress may bo traced in all 
other systems of writing, which have been widely received as 
sucli. And they make it far more reasonable to suppose by 
analogy that oghams may be indigenous or of natural growth, 
and derived fi’om some prior and less systematic method of 
scoiing names, or fi'om tallies, than to believe, without suffi¬ 
cient evidence, that a trick of the Middle Ages—a cipher 
based upon the Latin alphabet—should hare been so widely 
accepted, as to leave Its traces upon monuments in all parts 
of Ireland, In Devonshire, also in IValos, ScoLlaud, and in the 
Shetland Isles. 

It lias been suggested to me that a short description of 
the ratlis io the south of Irclnud would be iulcresttug, in 
connection with the site where the vcroarkable ogham monu¬ 
ments tliat I have described were brought to light. 

In speakiug of these works, such os that at Uoovesmore, 
os forts, Z have only adopted the term in general use for 
tliem by tho country people. But it is not by any means 
certain that the whole of them were constructed as defensive 
works, although, from them commanding positions, there can 
be very httle doubt that this was the intention of tbe 
majority. Others, ou the contrary, are situated in positions 
that could never have been occupied for such a purpose, 
even in tho most primitive state of warfare. 
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That they ware iohabited, appeara to be aatWactorily 
proved by the re mains of hut circles that are found in scene 
of them, by their beiog almost invariably found in close 
prosimiCy to a good spring, and by their being usually 
located in ^e most ferine spots upon the bill slopes and 
valleys; whilst the rocky smd unproductive country to the 
west of Cork, and soutii of Keity, ia almost devoid of 
them. 

Wherever they are found in tlie rocky parte of the 
country, their rampai'ts are formed of uncemented and 
rudely built-up masses of stone, and they then come undor 
the denomination of “Cahiv,” the well-known Celtic word 
denoting a fortified place, and from which such towns as 
CaernaiTon, Cherbourg, and many other ancient fortresses 
derive their names. The “Cahir*’ is tlius distluguished 
from the “ Rathor ” Lis,’* wliich is a work of the same 
form, but surrounded by an earthen bulk and a ditch, of 
•which class of iufcrenchment KoOvesmoie may be regarded 
as a typical example. 

They vary from 30 to 100 and 200 ft in diameter. The 
largest I know of, in the south of Ireland, called Lis-na-raha, 
has a diameter of 280 ft., with a ditch 12 ft. deep and SO in 
width on the outside. They are invariably circular, but the 
«^cie is traced with sufficient in'egularity to sliow that it 
was laid out by the eye, and not by measuremont. They 
ofrec consist of a single ditch, with a bank on both sides of 
it: a method of intrenching which, altliough it appears to 
be almost as advantageous for the aita^ing as for the 
defending party, does not at all preclude the possibility of 
their haviug ^en used as forts, as we find this kind of 
intrenchment frequently employed elsewhere iu sclent 
works of an undoubted military character. 

The interior space of the rath is ^most invariably under¬ 
mined by a set of chambers, called by tlie natives pol-fa- 
talla,'* or “ liole of a house,” the entrance to which is usually 
by an opening so small as barely to admit the body of a 
mail creeping upon the belly, Tfiese chambers vary in size, 
but average about 3 fk in length by 3 to i in height, and the 
same in width, Similar naiTOw opeuinjgs communicate on¬ 
wards to otlier cbambeis, aud sometimes these uudergi'ound 
galleries diverge into two or more strings of chambers, occu¬ 
pying the whole interior space withiu the circuit of llie 
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irktroncUment. The maiu entrance is frequently in the ditch 
of the rath, and is not unaeually the smallest. 

When the nature of tlie ground admits of it, they are 
often excavated in the natural earth, and domed over, with¬ 
out any artificial support; bat others are lined in the inside 
with undressed and uncemented stones, the sides converging 
towards the top, which is usually flagged over witli lar^ and 
heavy slabs of stone serviug to roof me chamber, and at the 
same time, by their weight, to prevent tlie sides from falling 
in. At other times, though rarely, they are formed by up¬ 
right jambs and liuteb of unhewn stone, like the crypt at 
Rooveamore. 

Quems have fi’equently been found in these underground 
chambers, sbowiug that they must have belonged to an 
agricultural people. 

To the West of Kerry, where the rocky nature of the 
ground precludes the possibility of burrowing. cloghauns ” 
or bee-hive shaped and elongated huts of exactly the same 
ehape and size as the underground chambers, are built with 
stones upon the surface, and are often covered with turf, 

1 have found the raths to be more frequently situated 
upon the shoulder than upon the sutumits of the ihlls, being 
generally placed in positions in which the occupants could see 
into the valleys beneath, in which probably the flocks and 
the fields of the inhabitants were situated, uear the springs; 
but I have not observed them to be arranged in threes, as 
some persous have supposed, nor could 1 ascertain that they 
arc located, in any especial manner, in positions that are 
suitable for intevcommuuication by roeaus of signals. Tliey 
arc so numerous as tc be necessarily within sight of each 
other, and no doubt signals might have been communicated 
from one to another over a considerable tract of country. 
But motives of security would cause them frequently to 
occupy commanding positions, from which an extensive view 
of the surrounding country could he obtained. The hill 
forts of the South Downs of England are so irituated that 
when, during the French war, it became necessary to es- 
tabli^ signals between the sea coast and the interior, the 
sites of the andent British forts were found to stand on the 
most convenient spots for the erection of beacOQS. But this 
affords no proof that those sites were originally selected by 
the ancient inhabitants for the purpose of iutemal cotnmu- 
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nication, In those primiti?e and bai'barous times we must 
be prepared rather to find evidence of the isolation of tiibee, 
find of freqa^t intestine quarrels, in which each section of 
the comnjuDity fortified itself against the attacks of its im¬ 
mediate neigbbonr, than of any extensive and combined 
system of national defence. In so far as my own observation 
in the south of Ireland enables me to Judge, the selection of Che 
sites for the rathe appeal's to have been influenced chiefly 
by the fertility of the soil and by the water supply. 

I have calculated from the Ordnance Map, in wliich every 
vestige of antiquity in tlje country has been carefully de¬ 
lineated, that in Munster alone there were, at the time of tlio 
survey, no less than 10,000 of these remarkable earthworks 
distributed throughout the country. Many have been since 
removed; sod as the curious myths and supei*stItion8 with 
which they are associated in the minds of the country people, 
and which have so long preserved them from destmetion, 
gradually die out, they are fast disappearing before tho 
plough of the farmer, remindiug us that the time for active 
exploration must be no longer delayed if the arch®ologiat 
intends to derive from them the only evidence of their an- 
dent inhabitants tliat the world is ever likely to receive. 

As regards the probable date of these works, all that I 
have been able to ascertain respecting tlicm tends to show, 
that however early they may have originated—and their 
cODstmetion would lead us to assign a very early period 
to some of them—they must in ail probability have con¬ 
tinued in use until comparatively recent times, for I have 
on two occasions found them to be associated with imple¬ 
ments of iron; in my collection also there is au iron axo 
and part of the pointed ferrule of a laace, the former of 
which was derived from one of the underground chambers, 
and the latter was excavated from the centre of a rath in 
which it was found three feet from the surface, together 
with a quantity of ashes and fi'agments of burnt bones. 

From the really very little reliable information that can 
be obtained upon the subject, it would appear probable tliat, 
like the kraal of tbe Kaffir, the ratbs were employed for a 
variety of puiposes, iu fact, for all which the simple wants 
of a primitive people could turn ti>em to,—as habitations, 
defences, places of asseoi bly and of public worship, pens for 
thcii* cattfe, and very probably as receptacles for the dead. 
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for the absence of tumuli generally in this part of Iieland 
leads to the suppoaition that the rath must also hare been 
used for that purpose and skeletons hare occasionally, 
though rarely, b^n fonod in the crypts. 

That so little is known of the contents of the raths must 
be attributed to the want of careful exploration. They 
afford an almost rirgin soil to the pro-historic archzeologist 
who will patiently and dimsaonately search them in the 
interests of science. But I fear that they offer a soraewhat 
uninviting field of explorarionto some of uiose, unfortunately 
too numerous, antiquaries of the sister countiy who are bent 
upon seeing in erery hole and comer, which at any period 
of antiquity mi^t haye harboured a dog, yestiges of the 
departed sitd still fading splendour of the Emerald Isle. 

Besides these circular raths, some of which hare double 
and triple banks and ditches, oral entrenchments of the 
same Idnd are sometimes, though rarely, feund; and, in the 
central and southern parts of Monster, rectilineal works of 
nearly the same superficial area are distributed in belts orer 
the most fertile parts of the conotiy. These are deroid of 
undergrouud ebambera, hot querns have been found in their 
banks, and they are associated with the same animal re* 
mains as those found in the drcular forts, riz. the bones 
of the horse, the oz, and of the pig or wild boar. 
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EvBS since the date, now almost three centuries remote, 
when Loienso dei Medici commenced founding his celebrated 
Cabinet of Antiquities, Bnffraved Gems have constantly been 
regarded as an important complement, or rather, essential 
portion of every national collection of works of art, And 
the reason is obvious to all who have given any attention to 
the subject, Gems are the sole imperishable vehicle of 
ancient genius; they alone preserve to us the reflex of tlie 
departed glories of much of statuary, and of ^ of painting 
in the times from which they have descended to our 
own. The traditionary feme of Theodoras, Lysippus, and 
Eutychides, of Pamphilus, Farrhasius, and Apelles, is con< 
finned by no surviving evidence but what is to be deduced 
from them, Indeed, as a recent writer has tersely and 
bappily expressed their claims to our attention: “In the 
gems tJiat have been worn by any civilised people we possess 
an epitome of that people’s arts, their r^igion, and their 
civilization, in a form at once the most portable, the most 
indestructible, and the most genuine .”' 

Stimulated by the example, and wall-mevited feme of the 
“Magnificent” Florentine, the other Italian princes, the 
Valois kings of France, the German emperors, and many of 
their electors, and last, but assuredly not least, the Czarina 
of Russia, cultivated, with emulous zeaJ, this branch of 
amatcursliip, and formed the early established and splendid 
cabinets of tbo Vatican, Venice, Mantua, Fanna, Naples, 
Paris, Vienna, Hcidelbuigb, Dresden, Berlin ; and most 
recent, but infinitely the most extensive of all, that of the 
Hermitage, St Petersburgh, so wondeifully enriched of lato 
years, from the exploration of the tomb-treasures of Kertch, 
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But in our own country the nationd fund of antique art, 
stored up within the British Museum, though equalling, 
perhaps surpassing, any of ib riTaU ou the Continent, in 
many important branaies—classical sculpture, and fictile 
work, Assyrian, Egyptian and Celtic remains, but especially in 
numismatics—continued deplorably inferior to any, even the 
moat inconsiderable amongst them, in all that concerns 
Glyptic Art. All that the Museum could eahihii in that 
line (if such a term may be used of things most carefully 
secluded from the public gase) were the united small collco* 
tions of three or four private amateurs—Townley, Payne 
Knight, Hamilton, Craclierode,—oomprisiijg, it is true, much 
that was pretty, but very little that was important, or coia- 
mensurate with the requirements of tlieir dignified place. 
This deficiency may, in groat part, be attributed to one 
circumstance, the very recent foundation of the British 
Museum—the youngest of its sisters in Evirope—its existence 
only commencing in 1758 with the transfer of the Sloane 
collection to Montague House- In feet for many years after¬ 
wards it remained a mere gallery of natural history and 
public library united; as a repodtory for monuments of 
nooient art, its creation only commences with tlie begin¬ 
ning of the present century, the purchase of the TowMoy 
marbles, &c, in ISOd.’ 

A national collection, carrying out the idea iu its com¬ 
pleteness, had indeed been inaugurated long before, by 
Charles 1., a prince possessing a refinement of taste, coupled 
with a knowledge of art, perfectly astonishing in one of his 
unfavourable position aud semi-barbarian surroundings. He 
had joined to his noble collection of pictures, statues, and 
medids a respectable cabinet of gems, based upon tlrat of 
Gorlmus^ (the first formed this side of the Alps), which bad 
been purchased by his father, in 1609, for the use of Henry, 
the then Piince of Wales. This, however, was dispersed at 
the sale of the Whitehall Gallery by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, and several of its former members en¬ 
countered my observation, safely harboured ever since that 
disaster in the Arundel, now Marlborough, Cabinet. Almost 
coincidently with the appointment of the British Museum as 

> At ft totfti cMt «f SSaSM: Itvu ISOl, Oorlai IDu^IieUifteft," witli 
not opntod to Uis ba/tet 18oa eo^psiplftM of all hit gen*; repriuMd 
» Uf Doirw putlUU«d ia iu HOD and 1695. 
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A repository for tlie treasures of ancient art, the taste for 
Glyptics in this country for causes unneceasary here to re¬ 
capitulate, began rapidly to decline and soon totally expired, 
and tlnia all knowledge and interest in the pursuit simul¬ 
taneously died out amongst the directors of the department 
of antiquities in that institution. The visitor to ite public 
rooms would, for an interval of full quarter of a century, 
naturally liave supposed the very existence of the Glyptic 
art to be ignored by the authorities of the place: its few 
gems, all resulting from previous bequests or purchases, being 
only Accessible by special permission and under very incom¬ 
modious restrictions. During this long interraiMion, some 
very important collections oi gojris had from time to time 
been ouered for sale to tho Trustees; in some cases tlio 
timidity of conscious ignorance stood them in tho place of 
critical knowledge, as when it prevented their acquiring (in 

K ite of popular clamour) the then so extravagantly puffed 
mialowsky forgerioa j hut in too many others, alas I it 
occasioned the loss of golden opportunities suoli as fortune 
never offers twice. But noto, nappily, the cloud has passed 
away, and vrith *‘the right man m tlie right place,” seal 
going hand in hand with iutelligence and taste arc all as¬ 
siduously labouring to raise this long-neglected section of 
tiieir charge to a level witli tlie high condition of the others 
surrounding it; and to make tlie locale as iU name properly 
denotes, in Its fullest sense, *'a Temple of the Muses.” A most 
auspicious beginning was made (in tho summer of 1865) by 
the purchase of the, not extensive, but most choice col- 
IsctioD, which tlie exQulsite taste, great opportunities, and 
long continued researclies of Signor Castellani had gathered 
from the flower of many au ancient, but now dispci’scd 
cipidiuM. So full of interest is every individual piece in this 
true aniholoffy of Glyptics, that a detailed descriptiori of the 
whole would form a valuable addition to the literature of 
Dactyliology; for, altlioiigh deficient in celebrity amongst 
the uninitiated, as being the work of a privale collector, yet 
tlifl practised coonoisssur will discover far more to reward 
Ills study within its limited numbei’S, than in many another 
of vastly greater extent and more widely diffused reputation. 
Again (iu tlie winter of 1866) the good work was continued, 
and this department of tlie nation/d collection raised at once 
to a respectable stcUm by a stop displaying equal boldness 
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and sound judgment. This was the unhesitating acquisi¬ 
tion, without mistimed stickling at terms (which lost the 
French gOTernment the opportunity, to tlioir everlasting 
regret) of the art-treasury of the 6uc de Blacaa, rich in 
numismatics, sculpture, and vases; but above all, bringing 
wliat filled up tho deficiency beginning so sensibly to be felb 
amongst ourselves—his Cabinet of Gems, equally important 
for extensiveness (951 pieces in all), completeness of series, 
rarity and beauty of moat of its constituents; and last, by no 
means the least consideration in the esse of an acquisition 
raado for the nation (where tlie opinion of the •pretfanum 
as well as of tne my%trt must be consulted by the 
keepers of the public purse), the great celebrity this collection 
lias enjoyed, under various names, for sbovo a ccntuiy and a 
half. For it has grown up to its present magiiitudo under 
the unremitting cultivAtion of the two Dues do BlacAS, who, 
profiting by opportunities tliat spread over a space of filty 
years, have amalgamated into one, much of the far-famod 
Stroasi (formed at Rome oaidy in tho Inst esutury* anil 
eulogised by Visconti as " containing a larger proportion of 
fine goms tliau any other of the kind”) the De la Turbie,* 
tho ScboIIcrsheim, and the well-chosoa cabinet of Dr. Barth, 
physician to Joseph II. All of these sources are well known 
to the student of tlio subject, having been largely quoted 
from and published .by suoli eminent authorities as VinckeU 
maan, Gori, Kbhler, Visconti, Panofka, Dr. Brutm, by the 
editors also of the “ Tr^sor de Qlyptique” and of cJie “ Im- 
pronle Gemmarie.” 

It has been represeuted to me, by one of all others the 
best enabled to judge, that a brief notice of tlio piiucipal 
features of this splendid addition to our iiatioiml art-trcasurcs, 
drawn up in the same manner as ray Notices of the Iloyal 
and Marlborough Gems, which appealed in this Journal (vols. 
xix, and xx.), would not be unacceptable to its readers—a 
labour of love which such an assurance has induced me very 
willingly to undertake. And it would be most ungrateful 
in me did 1 not preface these remarks with an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the groat obligations I am under to Mr. Newton, 
the head of the department, and subsequently to Mr. Corkraa 
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of the modAl-r(Mm, for the resAy kindness with wliich they 
have afforded me every facility for zaakiug my notes, by the 
close and lepeated examination of the gems,—a concession 
necessarily involving, on their part, the expenditure of much 
Taluahle time. In the second place, as some of my remarks 
will most assuredly run counter to the commonly-received 
opinion amongst connoisseurs, and especially so as regaivls 
the noblo founders of the cabinet before us, I must be al¬ 
lowed, injustice to myself (os a defence against tlie cluu'go 
of jaunty audacity” to wkich I should otherwise bo ex¬ 
posed for tlius summarily dsddin^ a truly ‘'vexata qutostio " 
m study), to introduce critique with a brief statement 
of the grounds on which my judgment is founded concerning 
the real nature of the numerous supposed ‘‘artists’ signatures” 
which eml^Uish this collection, and hare added so ouor- 
moualy to its cost. 

The senior Duo de Blacas, fully possoaaed with the pre- 
Tailing hallucination of all the archtoologists of his day, hrmly 
believed in the common existeoce of the artist’s signature 
upon his works, and devoted all his efforts to the ac^umrioii 
of gems thus authenticated to the eye of faith. It u, how¬ 
ever, equally certain to me, that in no one instance was Uls 
pursuit rewarded by incontrovertible or even probable suc¬ 
cess. Kveu Dr. Brunn, with sll hie extreme indulgence to 
credulity ou tliis point, rejects tho claims of all riie pre- 
tondants to this most coveted honour in the Blacss cabinet 
(or in those out of which it is composed), with the reserva¬ 
tion of three only; the Germanicus of Epitynchanw, tho 
Ilerculos of Onatti, and the Medusa of Scion. The unsatis- 
factory nature of the pretensions of even this miserable rom- 
nant of so goodly a host shall ho pointed out, and, probably, 
demonstrate to the satis^tion of ^very one competently 
acquainted with ancient usages, when the pai'ticular gems 
como to be described in my list; but, as before said, it is 
better to premise with my own conclusions, the reault of long 
study of riiia very intricate subject. This intricacy indeed is 
the result, not so much of the true nature of the question, as 
of tho obscurity tlirown over it by modoni fraud, for which, 
in one slmpe or another, it has been the favourite field ever 
since the revival of tho tasto for gero-collecting. 

And to begin, experience forces me to avow my convictiou 
that the rules laid down witli so much “form and circum- 
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Stance ” by Dr. Brunn,* are in their nature entirely arbitrary, 
inccnaiatenb with tbemacWes, aod coutrOTerted by numerous 
and decisive examples. Reduced to their true elements, his 
rules re<^uire nothing more for establishing the fact that the 
name iuscribed on any lint gem must indicate the engraver, 
than these three pe<^iarities: that it be in Grttk chavao* 
ters; written in a sirai^^it line either across or along the 
field; and to have been published htf&n the year 1712. 
This last was the date wheu the publication by fiaudolot de 
Dairval of tlie sfermise expreaseo by that glass of fashion 
and the mould of form.” the Regent Orleans, that ** Solon ” 
on the Vienna Mseccnas meant the engraver, not the original 
of the portrait, furnished that unlucky starting poiut to 
roguery and credulity which, in a fow years, stocked every 
cabiuet with si^ntd works, aud espied the artist’s in every 
name on a gem. 

The siugle ciiCorion which I advance in opposition to Dr, 
Brunn’s crao as the only sure one, is of a very simple nature. 
My own firm conviction is, that in tbo vory oxcoptional cases 
where the nneiont gem-ongraver eitlior thought good, or was 
permitted, to sign his works ^ who titer trial or masterpieces), 
the name was invariably followed by EOOIEI. Wa havo 
proof positive that this was done in the instances of those 
neatest triumphs of tho art—the Stork of Dexamenos the 
Cliiaii, the Arsinoe (wrongly restored as a Julia Titi) of 
Nicander, the Brutus of Heraclidas, the Minerva of Eutyernes, 
the Julia of Kvodus, dco. * Such a form of signature was the 
universal rule in sculpture painting (as the vases coiispicu* 
ously attest) and mosaic-work ; how utterly inconaiatent 
with reason, therefore, to suppose tbo practice dropped, 
where alone such precision was absolutely ntetssaty to pro- 
Tent the artist’s name from being mistaken for that of the 
owner of the gem, since the latter, upon ao many signets, was 
wont to accompany the device. Tliis siugle objection has, 
with me, more tlum sufficient force to sweep away the pre¬ 
tensions of all names not followed by this unmistakeable 
certificate of authorship. 

As to the subtle distiuctlon of position, in the jUld instead 
of along the margin of the work, every large collection sup¬ 
plies iostances cf the undisputed owner’s name introduced 
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in every possible varisttion of place that was suggested by 
the eograver's taste, as either interfering least with the 
effect or the design, or as presenting iiself more conspicuously 
to the world, in proportion as hia employer's love for the 
esthetic or for the practical happened to preponderate. 
Lastly, Oi‘eek was used by everybody at Borne, as being the 
language of politeness and art, as early as Cato the Censor’s 
days, when people of fashion tliouglit nothing good that 
was not Greek." Such persons, therefore, when they got 
their signets engraved by Greek artists, not merely used 
the Greek character,* for their own superscription, but 
carried still further their adoption of Grecian usago, and 
admitted the pranomen only as the proper designation of 
the individual, dropping the Bom an nomen of family 
as both superfluous and barbaric. For the Greek had 
only one name, followed, If distinction wns desired, by 
that of bis father, or native city. This hypothesis alone 
offers a rational explanation for the appearance upon gems 
of AYAOC, TAIOC, TNAIOC. AEYKIOC, and such like 
Roman pranomina, written in Greek letters* It was impos^ 
sidle that tlieso could be borne by the Greek engravers of 
the gems; who if fVee bom were called after the fashion 
of thoir country by significant appellations, as Dioscorides, 
Eutyches, lieropbilus, and similar terms of good omen; 
or, if freedmen of patrician amateurs, liad assumed upon 
manumission the family names of tbeir paironi in addition 
to thoir own proper names ; to take for example the emi¬ 
nent instances o; Antonius Musa, Maniliue Antiochus, Sta^ 
deiitis Bros. No born Greek could have been denominated 
Aulus, or Gnaoua, or Lucius, simply, and we may be sure 
from the analogy of the other arts flourishing under Roman 
patronage, as well as from the few unquestionalbe records 
transmitted to us in this, that all the best gem-engravers 
established at Borne wei^e Gi'seks. And eveu allowing for 
a moment such an infraction of all the laws of ancient no¬ 
menclature, the notion of a mere artist signing his work 
with his bare pra^nomeu, Aulus, Gueus, is in its very 
natui'e as preposterous as to imagine a modern designating 
himself oil any of iiis performances by his Christian name 
alone—John, or William. Besides, it was as impossible for 
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the former to have constituted the single appellative of the 
individual Greek, as for the latter to be the surname of the 
individual Englishman, The two cases are exactly parshe?. 
But when we recollect that certain prienoiiuna were almost 
hereditary in the saxae Roman family, Gnaus, for example, 
recurring in every generation of the Cornelia, Aulus of the 
Poatumia, Tiberius of the Claudia, &c., it will be perceived 
how tlie prmnoraen, eapeanlly when appended to the well- 
known signet-device of the was amply sufficient to 
designate to the receiveia of its impression, the individual 
of the family who happened to bear it at tlie time, It will 
also bo noticed that in their familiar epistles the Romans 
sign themselves, and address their correspondents, by their 
pr«nomina alone, as ** Marcus Quinto S- Modern usage 
still in some oases perpetuates the custom; royalty, and 
episcopal dignity signing witli the Cliristian iiame alone, the 
latter adding, for distinction’s sake, the See giving the titlo. 

As for signatures on camei, when fuewei by far the 
greater part are palpable modern interpolations, and the 
extremely few amonMt their large number that stand the test 
of the microscope, being declared by their very nature sub¬ 
sequent additions (though of ancient hands), are for that 
reason of no authority upon the point unaer discussion: 
for common sense suggests that they denote nothing more 
tlian ownership. On the other hand, signatures in reiie/ 
are as a necessary consequence contemporary with the 
actual making of the cameo, and there^re their genuine¬ 
ness rests upon exactly the same grounds as that of the 
wliole of the work : but these aro rare in the extreme, and 
the cabinet under consideration canuot boast of a single 
specimen, And even in these so uncommon examples, tUo 
remarkable coincidence that the names so displayed are the 
same as tliosc borne by eminent painters and sculptors of 
the eai'Iier Greek school, "Atbenion,*’ “Boethus,” ‘'I^otar- 
ebus,” Ac.', make it more than probable that such inscrip¬ 
tions perpetuate—not the fame of the engraver who actually 
cut them for hie Roman employer, but of the celebrated 
“old master" wbose ch^f-d'ceuvre he thus reproduced in a 
more precious and imperishable material. I^ames of equal 
note in the higher walks of art, Myron, PamphiJus, Panaus, 
Polycletus, Scopas, &c., present themselves not un frequently 
iudsod upon i]itagli, In most cases the first glance suffices 
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to tell the practised eje that these ambitious 8)gDaiures are 
equally spurious with the works they pretend to authenti* 
cate.o'these names being naturally such as the half^educated 
ItaljAn forger would be the first to lay hold of. There aia 
lefh howerer, a few out of the multitude, like the HANAIOY 
A^POAITH ^Paris), that satisfy the requirements of tho 
severest oriticistn, and the existence of such can only he 
rationally explained on the supposition advanced above, 
with respect to the same kind of signatures occurring on 
camel. As all archeologists allow that much admii*^ 
statues and pictures of previous ages were as a matter of 
course copied by subsequent gcm-engravei's, wlio being too 
modest to invent designs, were not a^amed to borrow from 
what had been done perfectly before ; it is very conceivablo 
that tho avowed copy of an ancient masterpiece would bo 
considered all the more valuable for being marked with the 
name of its real author. 

And to conclude, the names scratched in with all but 
invisible lettera, and evidently only to be executed by the 
aid of a powetful lens, do in every way betray their own 
falsity, j'he genuine signatures must have been cut with 
the same instrument, guided by the same eye as the other 
details of the work: besides whioli, in all the indisputable 
examples extant, the engraver, so far from endoavonring to 
eoncon] his autliorsliip under the cloak of modestly i)iobtrusivo 
characters, lias iiisciibcd his namo and *'madc inis" in bold 
lettera conspicuous to all that I'cad. 
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VO'm ON SOME TEaTIOE3 OF ROMAN OCCUPATION 
IN DORSET,* 

fiT tba Bar. S. AtmSV, If F.O.& 

Wbrs oach spot iodioAted by roforanco to an alaborato 
map, and in dot^l, wbdre avideucd exiaU and relics bare been 
found of Roman location, tbo count? of Dorset would repre¬ 
sent a district mom strictly Roman tlian, aoomingly, any other 
of like aroa in the soutli of England. 

My especial object, however, is, whilst I trarol along tlie 
great road, tbo Dunield Street, and tlie vicinal ways whioh 
travoTso our county, to sliow tlmt tliem oxisU a Station, 
unknown to tlie lato Sir Richard Colt Iloare, which, as I 
imagine, might have been the actual Vindoffladia, instead 
of the British town, situated about two miles noaror 
to Old Sarum, upon Guesoge-cow-down, which ho baa 
fixed upon as sucli. It is stated that when Britain becamo 
^vided into Roman provinces, the district of the Durotrigee 
was included in that termed ‘‘Britannia Frima," having for 
its boundaries the English Channel, St. Ooorge’s Chaunel, 
tlio British Chaunol, the Severn, and tho ThameB. 

But it is not my province to describe tlio wliole of this dis¬ 
trict. ily plan is rather to proceed by road, picking up some 
of the frinerfl whore they enter our couuty, pointing out their 
transit, exit, anddestinatiou; and then, retracing rDy fltop8,to 
allude to a few amongst the many noteworthy localities which 
present evidence of Homan occupation. But, first, I wouhl 
refer to Dr. Guest’epaper on “The four Roman Ways,”* 
and to Mr. Charles Warno’s lately published Map of Ancient 
Dorset. 

It will be sufficient for my purpose to quote Sir Richard 
Hoare, avoiding controveisy. freviously to the Roman 
Conquest there bad been very many British trackways, 

> Hud at tba V««Uos of tb* Arelioo* 28S5. 
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Tvbicli traversed our doi>*DS, leading to tbegettlemcnts of tlie 
Britoaa, but differing widely in character horn the improycd 
causeways of tlie Bomans. 

Sir Richard Hoard, in his work upon Ancient W^ilta,^ speaks 
of five British streeta, viz.:— 

1. The Watling Street. From Richborough in Kent, by 
London, to Caernarvon and Chaster, 

2. Ikeniold Street, From the coart of Norfolk, near 
Yannouth, to Old Sarum, and through I)oraetsbire. 

8. Akeman Street. From the east, by Bedford, to 

Caennartlien. 

4. Ryknield Street, Prom the moutli of the River Tyno 
to St, David’s. 

0. Ermyn Street. From the eastern side of Scotland to 
Peveneey, crossing the Ikerueld at Royrton. 

And to these be adds a sixth, not mentioned in the Itino* 
raries. The Fosse Way. From the south coast to Bath. 

The road which I ^iefiy hare to travel is tlio Ikeniold 
Street, formed on the basis of the British road so called, and 
which dchved its name and origin from the country of the 
Tceni. It is supposed to have proceeded from the coart of 
Norfolk, near Yarmouth, by Newmarket, to Royston, where 
it crossed the Ermyn Street, and to Dunstable, where it 
met the Watling Street; thence to Streetley-upon-Tbamos, 
wheie it tlircwoff a collatoral branch known by the name 
of the Ridgeway, whidi enters the county of Wilts at Ab\\^ 
bury. After the separation it proceeded by Silchester and 
Newbury (1) to Old Sarum ; thence, at a distance of about 
nine miles, it enters Vemditch Chase, where it presents a 
noble example of Roman road'making. Leaving Vernditch 
Lodge a little to the right, it traversed Giymadyke, an 
ancient boundary ditch; continuing its course aioog the 
Chase, it issues through the forest gate on to an open down, 
whore it assumes a hold and perfect form, until it reaches a 
stnpeiideuB ujjycr, bearing tho name of Bokerly Ditch, where 
it is united with tho turnpike road leading to Woodyates 
Inn, eleven miles from Old Sarum, whore it enters the 
county of Dorset. At Bokerly Ditch it makes an angle 
towards Batlbury. 

Sir Ricliai’d Colt Iloare speaks of tins neighbourhood of 
Woodyates as one of the most interesting parts of our 
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distiict, abounding in un6(iualled specicn^ns of Bntisb as well 
as BotOAn antiquities. 

The Roman road, here called Ackling Ditch, having con¬ 
tinued itfl united course with the turnpike for about a mile, 
separates, and takes its continued strmght course over tbe 
down, where the Roraati engineers have cut away a part of 
a Biitish barrow. At about three miles from Woodyates it 
crosses what is supposed to have been a BritUli cursut. 

Here, observes Sir Richard Hoare, we come to one of 
the most intoresting situations in England, where may un¬ 
hesitatingly be fixed the Roman station Vindogladia, as 
recorded by Antonlne and Richard of Cirencester. Gussago* 
cow-down, as the locality is now termed, is fifteon mues 
from Salisbury. The itinorarios variously fix the distances 
between Soi biodunum, Old Sarum, and Vindogladiay at xii., 
xiii. and xv. miles.^ 

With all due doforcuce to Sir Richard Hoavo’s experionce 
and rosoaroh, I combat the con'oetnoas of this couclusIoD, 
inasmuch as I thiulc that tho spot which I am about to 
describe, called Broadford, affords evidence of a superior 
claim to being not only au important Roman Station, but the 
true Vindogladia ; whilst that which Sir Richard Hoaro has 
so designated is, by his own showing, an extensive and 
intrinsically British town, presenting no evidence of Roman 
location in earthworks, pavements, or even by losser relics of 
any importance. His account of it is this ; the eartliworks 
on this down extend in a lino from N. to S, nearly one 
milo, and occupy a largo tract of ground sloping towards 
tbe N. E. Their interest is equal to their magnitude. We 
recognise thorn as tho irregular works of a rude nation, 
living on the produco of thoir flocks and bords upon tho 
exposed heights, of our cbalky downs. In tbom wo see 
no regular system of fortification, nor any buge rampart of 
defence, no well-drawn circle nor rectilinear square, Irregu¬ 
larity prevails throughout, and wo see before us the rude but 
grand outlines of an original British settlement. 

On quitting Qussage-oow-down, the Homan Road continues 
its straightforward course, and passing between (he villages 
of Gussage St. Michael and Gussage AU Saints, ascends a 
hiU, where it passes near to one of those very small square 
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eartliworka -ffliich rto so frequently met with upon our 
downs. It continues in a rery perfect state till, passing 
through Criccliel Park, it comes out into a wide green track¬ 
way to the left of a row of cottages. 

“ I wish/' writes Sir RicliaM Hears, “ mj readers to 
notice this particular spot, from which another Roman road 
direrges to the seaport of Pocle." And ho adds, in a foot¬ 
note, that he twice explored this line; but that bis re¬ 
searches, though in pails succesefol, were not attended with 
the eatiafootion he could have wished, lie says that 
there is but one part of it very evident, whicli is near 
Oogdean. It is aiUrwards traversed by the rof^ leading 
from Poole Harbour. Its probable destination was Ham* 
worthy, or some port in its vicinity. 

Keturning to the tnain Roman Road where we lofl it, 
we hnd its elevated ridge crossing the trackway and tra¬ 
versing several fields, and then entering and continumg in 
the track of a long noiTow lane to the spot called Bradford 
Lane End, whore is a modem croee-road at a short diatance 
to the west of a cottage designated in the Ordnance Map as 
Sannye. 

How I must flsk my readers to notico this particular spot, 
and to bear witli me wliilst ! sliow that it is whore the so- 
oalled Poole road brandies off, and endeavour to prove that 
three or four otlicrs also did tlie same. 

Tiie first of tboao brandies can only be traced by com¬ 
mencing at a spot near the Oogdean Elms, where its dorsum 
is distinctly visible, and so continues to the entrance gate of 
Upton House. In the pork it has been obliterated, but 
beyond the plantation it may be again traced along tho 
hedge side, at the further comer of which a small portion 
remaine of a considerable height; so raised, doubtless, as to 
be above the effect of a high tide, up the Fleot, wlioea hood it 
tiiere crosses. This may he seen irom the Poole Junction 
Railway Station. Now following, directed by compass, its 
coui’se, I find that it passes on the west of the church of 
llamwortliy, wliere however another road appears to leave 
it at rigljt angles, towards Poole; and thenco down to 
the shores of the harbour to a spot Cfdlod I/ako, from the 
circumstance of a lake crossing the muJ-lands from thence 
to Purbeck, wliich affords a deeper cliaimcl for b^ta. 

In a paper read before the Purbeck Antiquarian and 
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Natural History Society, I suggested tte probability of its 
continuation, either through the fissure at Oorfe Castle, or 
up the Talley which, so to speaJc, splits the chalk hills at 
Creech, to the coast at Kimmcridge. And in fact, this 
branch continued as an nTailable road down to a late date. 
Tradition affirms that the marble was thus conToyed for 
building Salisbury Cathedral, and indeed a modern road 
still runs upon it. 

We follow bock this modem road to where we started at 
Cogdean. Hero its traoo is destroyed by a gravel-pit, 
modorn roads, and cottages. But following on by compass, 
descending the hill, and crossing the meadows, where I learn 
that its course is discernible during dry summers, I arrive at 
a ford across tlie River Stour, about one mile above the 
town of Wimbome, opposite to a ravino in Pamphill, 
up which it doubtloss pa^d to Hill Butts turnpiko-gate, 
and on in the samo direction. Its dorsum may be dotected 
in one or two places, but, Uio country here boing cultivated, 
it is soon lost. As it approaches the rivor Allen, near 
Barnsley, it scorns to take a turn towards the north. I 
detected its onward course for about a mile by distinct 
risings in throe hedge-bauks, one of which was in a slanting 
direction, and all by compass in direct line with each otlier. 
Following on the line thus indicated, acrou Kingdown, 1 
came direct through Broadford, which crosses a stream let 
at the bead of what has boon a poet bog. Immediately 
beyond, at the distance of a few hundred yards, at Broadford 
Lane Bud, the spot alluded to, I came upon the main 
Homan Ro^ul. The value of this road would consist in its 
throwing off a branch to the port of Boole, supplying inland 
communication with the potteries aud factories of the clay 
and Kimiueridge coal districts of tho Islo of Puibcek, and 
also with the shelteied bays between St. Alban’s Hond and 
Weymouth. 

Second Branch. 

I uow take my readers to a spot about a mile boyoud the 
eBsteni. boundary of the county, on tlie high road between 
tlie villages of Thro op and MuscHff in Hampshire. On the 
south side of tho road, running for several fields parallel 
with it, I observe an evident dorsum of a track-way, dis¬ 
tinctly visible at all seasons. After about a quarter of a 
mile tho high road, bending slightly towards the south, 
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crosses it diagonaJly. It continues visible, in its direct 
course, across a field towards a now cultivated drift-way, 
which shortly terminates at the river Stour, below the ford 
of Muacliff Shallow. But upon examination from a boat at 
the spot where it should cross, I find that halfway the 
water is only two or three feet deep, and the remainder not 
above five or six, so that a pile bridge might have been 
oauly constructed. The line is not traceable on the westei'U 
udeof the river. But there being half a mile of meadow land, 
which ie frequently flooded by waters depositing a consider¬ 
able quantity of silt, this is accounted for, Following upon 
the map, from either end of the line which the visible por¬ 
tion takes, it will appear evident that westerly it continues 
by Dudsberry camp to Broadford; its easterly direction 
and destination being by Iford to Ohristchurch and Hongiat- 
buiT Head, where a deep defeusive dike orossing from the 
harbour to the sea, and ieoUting the headland, betokens 
Foman, if not earlier occupation. 

A Third Kcad comos up Donhead Hollow, on the north 
side of the Wiltshire Hills, from the Vale of Wardour, On 
^e top of the hill it is clearly recognisable by the side of 
the modern road, which, after a abort distance, traverses it; 
but, after paadjig Phelps' Cottage iurnpiko-gato, it follows 
its iodepondent courao in a southerly direction, crosses 
Woodley Down, where flints have been frequently drawn 
from it for road material, and passiog through a portion of 
the Chase, called the Wiltahire Copses, enters Deraotshire, 
crosses the recently cultivated Ashmore fields, ontcra again 
the Chase woods, and may be traced about a mile furUior. 
Its direction, passing near Barton Field, the supposed ancient 
Tarenium, is towards Broadford. And tracing back its 
direction northward, it will be seen to be towards Bath. 

Fourth Bead. 

It is believed that avoadfrom or near toBIttero, Clatuentum, 
traversed a district in the New Forest, where have been dis¬ 
covered extensive potteries, to Kingwood. A line di*awn 
along this route, and continued, arrives at Broadford. I 
may, I tliink, then, reasonably submit the question whether 
this is not, most probably, the true Vindo^ladiaf 
But further, wo may expect to find Homan stations 
whore Roman roads join or intersect. Hard by, at Hems- 
worth Farm, in the Ewe lea^o, m extensive in^gularitiee on 
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tbd smface, are clear tokens of ancient location; 

about a quarter of a znUe distant, at West Hems worth, some 
years since, workmen came upon buiied skeletons; and in an 
adjoining field were found, something more than thirty years 
since, the remains of a Roman TiJla, consisting of foundations 
and six pavements, three of which wei'e tesselated. 

Thus, then, confirmatory of my theory in opposition to 
that of Sir Richard Hoare, I show evidence of very extensive 
occupation—the junction of branch roads leading to Bath, 
Poolo, Christchurch, and Southampton^and it is within a 
short distance of Badbury; for Che main road, leaving the 
lane above alluded to at ^is junction, traverses the corner 
of a field, and then proceeds in a direct line to Badbury 
liings, Here it mAkea a sudden angle to avoid passing over 
or tljrough the camp, and continues its course to Shapwlck 
where it crosses the river Stour, and proceeds to tho north 
of the town of Bero, near which is the British encampment 
of Woodbury Hill, and whence brandies a road to Wareham. 
Here, probably, was the Station to which Sir Richard Hoare 
nlludos as missing botNveen Vindofjladia and Dorchester. 
Hear Stoko also more are traces of a road wiuding from 
Wareham towards Dorchester. 

From Boro the main road passes on to Dorchester, whore 
Trinity Church and the Town Hall are supposed to stand 
upon It. Thence it passes between St Peter's Church and 
the Castle, appears again at the west side of the town, con¬ 
tinues four miles on me Exeter road, andgoesontoBggerdon 
Hill, where is a camp. Thence it continues Its course into 
Devenshiro, whero the Fosse-way meets it at Seaton, and 
thence to Exeter. Dorchester, though the capital of the 
Durotriges, became a Roman town, and retains tlie Roman 
form. Here, too, still exist an amphitheatre, a portion of 
the Roman wall, and several pavements, one of which, dis¬ 
covered in 1858 within the precincts of the county prison-^ 
the and out castle—is preserved in the prison chapel.^ At 
Prampten, a few miles to the north-west, some very beautiful 
pavements were discovered during the years 1794 and 1 796 
and anotbor at Rompisham, about seven miles distant, in 
2 799. There is also, close by, a circular camp of large area; 
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and at two miles distant, the noble earthwork of Maiden 
Caatle; both of these, as indicated by relics found, were 
occupied by tlie Eomana. From hence a road brandies to 
Weymouth Bay, where was a chief Komao port, and upon the 
shoro, at Preston and Jordan Hill, were locations which have 
afibrded innumerahle relics, and where have been discovered 
parementa, tombs, the site of a temple, 8tc. 

1 now return to the north-eastern side of the county, 
which seems to have been more thickly studded by Roman 
settlements and locations, and to be richer in relics than 
elsewl) ere. I take the angle occupied by Oranborne Chase, 
which is traversed by some of the roa& tliat I have des> 
cribed. 

Looking over the Tale of Wardour, wo bave the square 
encampment of Winklebury, 8U])poeed to have been occu- 
pied by Vespasian. On ^rwick Down are earthworks 
whence I have obtained fragments of Roman pottery, Ac. 
About the village of ToUard E^al similar fra^ents fre> 
quently occur. Upon ToUard CTreen there is evidence of 
very extensive location, where, some few years since, the 
foundations of Roman buildings were dug out, for the pur¬ 
pose of road-making; and I havo myself explored, in tho 
immediate neighbouibood, with moderate success. Half a 
milo south, upou the property of J. Farquharson, Esq., 
Roman foundations were eradicated about twenty years 
since; about ono mile and a half furtlicr south, is tho sup¬ 
posed Torentum.’ On Wood cotes Common are some earth¬ 
works, of whioli I give a somewhat more detailed account, 
as they present the appearance of British origin, whilst the 
relics found within them are Roman. 1 examined them 
in 1663. They consist of an irregularly-shaped area of 
about 80 paces diameter from to S., and about 100 from 
E. to W., surrounded by a low bank with a ditch on the 
outside. There appears to bave been an entrance from the 
uoi'th, on each aide of which is a comparatively high mound. 
Along the east side runs a cursw or avenue, which dies 
out towards the north in unintelligible bani^, at about 200 
paces. Towards the south-east, at a distance of 130 paces, 
it runs into an amphitheatre of 20 paces diameter, continues 
150 paces further, and cuds in irregular banks. The maia 
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work seems to have been a stockade of timber with a ditch» 
and the excavated earth thrown up against it, enclosing 
only one habitation of sufficient importance to leave any 
permanent trace. This was situated at the N. W. angle of 
the enclosure. 

In my excavations at this spot I turned up msny bones 
of red and roe deer, ox, boar, horse, and birds; also several 
ivory hair-pins, Homan coins, an amulet, fragment of an 
armilla, and portion of a dish, all of Kimmeridge coal, and 
several pieces of coal money; one of these was of especial 
interest, having been bored through the centre, and it showed 
three alight notches upon its circumfereoce, for tbe purpose 
of attachment as a charm. Fragments of potteiy were 
abundant, mostly from tbe kilns of the New Forest. In tlie 
ditch, abreast of this spot, in black eavtli, which showed it 
to have been two or tbreo feet deep, I found similar relics, 
with theadditioue of an ear-ring, a vine set with an engraved 
piece of glass, two armillm for children, a pieco of coal 
money, and many oyster-ehells. There were also ptortiona 
of floor-briclts, many fiat-headod nails, and several piecos of 
iron implomonts, xbore was also a quantity of fresco, on 
one side bearing white, black, and red coloring, on the 
other, impressions of sticks, upon which it bad been plas¬ 
tered ; hence the houso was evidently of wood and wattlos. 
Near was a carefully dug well, which appeared, from the 
smoothness of its sides, to have been at some time much 
used. I cleared out this only to the depth of twelve feet. 
At a short distance, was a small pond. On the north side 
of the eiiclosuro was a bank, surrounding an oblong space 
of 25 paces by 9 ; within it I discovered no relics, except 
the fragments of a quern with some stones which may have 
formed its basement. 

The amphitheatre, or whatever it may have been, is vul¬ 
garly called “ Church Barrow,” Though irrelevant to my 
subject, I may suggest the origin of this title. It is situated 
wiiin a few hundred yards of the boundary between Dorset 
and Wilts. About twelve miles to the S. B., in the parish 
of Verwood, is a valley, in as wild a locality as can be well 
conceived, also very near to the county boundary, This is 
called “ Wild Church Valley." Now it is recorded, that, in 
the times of persecution, in the reign of Queen Mary, the 
Gospellers, as they were designated, were wont to assemble 
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ID outrof-t}ie >^7 places, at the Iiazard of their lives, for the 
purpose of wcrabip; and that they mostly chose spots oeai* 
to &e coimty boundaiies, so that if they vere disturbed m 
cue county they might escape into the next. 

About eight miles west of Wood cotes is Hod Hill, upon 
which is a^man camp within British works, whence Mr. 
DiU’den of Blandford has obtained an unexampled coUoction 
cf relics, and around have been discovered remains of several 
villas.® 

It viould be tedious to speak in detail of tbe numerous 
localities which afbrd evidence of Eoman occupation. It 
is sufficient to say, that, with tlm exception of the low lands 
of the Vale of Blaokmccr, which in Boman times was a 
forest, they abound throughout the county. 


■ Ur. ItMib laKb bu |l*«o u 
evobt «t BUBUou Nlla» At E«d 
BlU; Jovra. Brit, Arab. Ah., «oI. HI. 

S fi. B; tb» e»urt «*7 tJi« «f Hr, Dur* 
kD, tbB? npplIeS ts ItB^ertnt imh* 
•loatB th* uorM «f Domt mlqaiUai 
\l lb* UuMUD ferv»d do^pg tb« 
lag of lb» tt Oorcbetter tn 


Julj, ISOf. ft BIfLj b* MO*ptibi0 M 
Pont «f ourmd«r» to bo reesladod, ht 
ngud to Ui* ronaiao $X Blttore, C/ok* 
anforn, ourBraU)aB>pt4s,to«bl«b tUu. 
oJob iJ oodo ba tbo fora^vg namolr, 
tbit tba7 tro dawribad So t valuoblo ao* 
voir bf Mr. Roteh SbiUb. Ibua. A 2 ^. 
Auoo., wiBobtiUr VoaUeg, p. Idl. 


^ctgtnal SocKinrntd. 

CEAETER of aUEBE BLTZABBTR TO THE HOSPniT/ OF ST. 

LAWREECB HE PONTSDOT, DOD^IT. ]&Sa. 

PATBin' BOLL i6 BUZABETB, PART 9. 

Pi coioieiroii trit it ecacciicftim mo HAiarao* ocmiATOAS, 
rftATftrira bt ioborthob BOBritAbta ELtZAisTii JUoivi, Saioti LaD' 
UKOII DB FOirtCBOT II OOKITATI ConXOBIS. 

StiSABBTB, ^ 0 . know* jM ihftt of our ••mo1b\I ^rwM* oorton kno^f* 
ledgo, ftnd nere moolon, ooQBiderinn boiro god)/ a thing* U i* to r*)»Bvo 
th* ^oore Md luoh ne iro Did/*, And flipic/All/ tuoh u th* litnd of Qod 
bA(h viiiMd wiili ilekuM, In luoh lorM ** wiUmuI grMM diungor to 
othir of OOP idhioetM tb*/ n>A/ not coDvmlAnO/ preoaro nnd golt tlioro 
br*l/hoodt Aod Minn onfurmed (hot At a p>Ao* o*l)«d t<Ai*roBo* d* 
PontboT. In th* pariAn of liodmoo, in our oeuntj of CornoiroHi thin both 
bon* of long! t/TDA A gr*At* ooupAD/ of Inter poopi* oitimad b/ tb* BAmo 
of pr/or nna Urethrin and •/»»», but nmr bj oi or ad/ of our progenitort 
10 luoorpoTAM;' nod vherOAi d/vono porioDi of thofr ohAriuhl* di*p«iitioo 
lur* g/v*o unto tb* mid Iiproua piopi* dvreni Inodoi Aod tiniraeau b/ 
tbAt Dnra* of oorporAolon, which tiM/ of long* t/m* by oulloor tbor*of 
injo/id. Aod At thli proMDt thirb/ mninUio* tbi Doobor of liz And tbirt/ 
loprow* poopli, to ^legroAt Avnllo of tUour lal^ootoi InlmbitiDg* iliern* 
bout** witbb our anid Oouut/ of Comoirell, Wo, to the end tba anid ohorl* 
tAb)* Aoto OA/ romnlne InrlMnU And uav not b* dafoAted hor«ikft«r. but 
auoh* DUQiber of loproua p»opl* mAistainAd na berotofor* h*th b/n, of our 
grno* Aipaeialli oirtoino snowledg*, and uor* oaocton, for ua, our h|ir** 
Aud aacoMMrt, do* g/*o ood gmunt, and do by thoai pr«aonu notif/ and 
doolari, that our wUT aod intiot i* that tb* aaid Inaor people, and aU other 
which from* honcifortlio abalbo io tbo aaid hoo** ealled ^t. Lawreno* do 
Pontboj* lu BodmAD, ihalb* oallod and knowon b/ th* nnoie of tb* 
Uoapitjul or Almaaboua* of BtiaAboth, Qu*n* of Eogtand, of 8t. Lavranoi 
da PoDtobo/ in the pariiba af Bodioan, t^ aball frooie haacafortbe forever 
be And oonalata of a HAiater or Goviroor, tod u/oe and tb/rt/e pooia mao 
And women being* laproua paopU : and wa doa furdir gnuot* for ua, our 
UairaA and auceeaaora uoto to* aald laaer people that the/ abalbe Incorponto 
and mad* i bod/ oorporat* for arar by ib* nam* of M^tor or Goveroour, 
and tbo brethren ao^ •later* of the aaid Hoapitall, aed to ramaioe aod ooiv 
tioQ* OD* bod/* b/ that namo bcorporata for erer, aod by that nsme aliall 
aod may* ne and b* eued, and o^rwiaa doa, parfetme and reoa/ra all 
and avao/a ether thioge that an/ bod/o corporate na/i do*, perforoe or 

' LfMO* obMon tliU thar u* celled Hvn. TIIL Uegtu SHt, CoromU, p. 
bjr tbatOASi* in a deed beenog date 21 
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reeejro; ftnd iliatws baxa nomis&Ud, elected, aad appcjoled 

«n« L*wi« Sliusell to bs the preaeot and fiiat Maiater or (}ovomour there, 
aod tbat the roet of the poore people that are at thU preeeate in aod of the 
lame laser ho*ree shalbe the driie brethrep aod mteia there. And furder 
our will and pleiure ia that k shall frome tjme to time be io the free 
eleccion of the MaUter or Oo*eruour, brethren, and aletsra, l^vlnge or 
romajninge, oroftbe moate parte of thecn^ to make ohoiae oreleceioo frome 
lyne to tyinOi as often aa any of the brothrea and slstera shell dye or 
deperte the said Hoepltolli to ^eet and abuse otheia io the place or ateod 
of the pereon or persons aoe dyenge and dopartinge tlto aeid Hoepitell. to 
bo of itieir eorporacion and fallovrihip. so that the full nonber of fortye, 
end no more» be tliere oontynusTige; and likevlee anon the death or 
dspariure of every Uaeter or Ooreruonr of tbe said liospItaU, that the 
brethren and sisters, or the moato perto of them remayiiiogo. iliell fromo 
tyrue to tyree make elioyae of n newo Maister or Ooveroour, end that 
luohe ohoyie shall romayna good and stable, and the peiaoa eo by tlieni nr 
t)ie mosta parte of them eleoted alieibo and eontloewa tbsir hfaliter and 
Oovemour. And also the aaid Idoiator, brethren, and sietere shall twiae 
avsry daye assemble theraseivee together epd use suche prayere an are 
)) 0 we appointed in tbe Ciiurohe of England, and ehnll in thalr ^d prayoie 

n for the proeperoui aataite of us, our heirei and lucceesors. And 
wo, of our aspociall grace, oerteu knowledge, and mere rnoolon. for 
us, our beirei and luoocesora, do graont and eonflnse unto the aaid Uaiatar 
or Gorarnovr, bratUreo and sUtan of Bllaabeth. Qoane of Bnglaud, of St 
Lawrenoo da Puutaboye in Oernawall, and to tboir lueoaiiors, all that the 
meneroQ bowse ds Poatebor, aliee St. Lnwrenoe de PosteUora, wliorein the 
laid laser people oowo direfi, with tlire fertblngea land and twoe my]ins, 

C areell of tJm powsieyons nova or lately belonging, or reputed to be 
ilonginge tv the said laaar iiewse. wherof the one )S soltuaM nore unto 
Bsuduyo, with all water ooureee, leotee, libenyea and herodiiaiuoutea to 
the snid mansio)) Kouaa, luylloa and landea In any wise belong! nge or apper* 
tcynmga; aod also wo, of enr eepeoiall graee, eortaine knowledge, and nioer 
mooloB, doe furder gyve and graant unto the aaid Master and Governor, 
brethNn aod akiora and to tTieIr luecoiaori, all that ooa farthinn land 
with all his rigblea, morubsrs, aad appurtenaneea whleh tbe aaid bToapitall 
eomotioio held of one SjmoQ tbe aonne of one John Alered, soituate, 
lyengs, and beinge In Su Lawrsnee afisreaald naro unto the said Hoepltall. 
and wbioh were lately also pareeil or reputed p areal I of the poeasMyone 
betoogingo to the aaid loaer Itouie, and one Fairo to bo kepte in a foild 
aJioyniogs to the laid noipltall, called the Faii'e feild or Fsire eieae, and 
in other eonvenioot places adjoyninge to the said Iloepitall, lyengs without 
tJ)e towne of Bodmau In the said County of Cornewalt, evorye yerafor ever, 
to be kepte at the feasto of St Lawrenoo by the apaco of tbve dnyoe, tliat 
is to sayo. on St. Lawrence ere, St. Lawrence day, and tho morowa upon 
St. Lawrence daye, with all courtea of pypowders, proffitts, commodity os, 
iiiciUcnts end aOvnntfigos wlialaoever to the aaid fafre bclongingo or apper- 
tauinge, or conilnge, rtsinge orhop|4niog, for or by roaaoD of ilio sauic,’ 

* Lfooes stMos that J<mu I. a Taw Tba ovkathaa b«ao long dtscosUouad, 
rsMtba after Lia aoc»*<iuu, graiiUfcT u> but tk* tUr, far cattla, Ac halil Aiiguit 
iba HoepiM] a waakl; nwkat oo W«d- SI, b atitl kapt ap; tij«re ia alao anotbar 
luadajB, aud aa aunum tUr, wltli a cuurc fair fur catdc at da Lwwrouoo. C^tobar 
of piapvwdur, ea Uia fastivil of 6a Luka. ‘I'd aod 90. liugna Sri a, Ourusral), p. 
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Aod furdermora we, of our eop««*«lI grtce, oorteo liDuwIodg &ud oteer 
moelon, for us, our lieires sad lucooMori, do ^ra sad gr&nute bj the* pro* 
lento unto the isid Moitor or Goremor, hredirea and e!iMni and tlioir 
aueeeuors, ail those twoe tooemouto and one gavdea with thappuit^ 
I nances in St. Lawrence aforesaid, heretofore also paroell or reputed aa 

. ptroell of the poesaaaioaa helonginge to tbo uid laser howse, and are 

soituate, l^enge and heiage between the tenemanU of the hsireo of one 
John Beare, lato of Bengellj deceased, of the oorthe perto, the greece 
rjftr on the sonlhe parte, end the moore of Uie heiroa ef tiie aatd 
John Bearo on the veste aide, and the Quenea highway on the eeste 
side, aomoLime to the tenure of one John Arerye or of hia auigjtos; 
and olio all the mill of Tendewaya with the hsade to the asid oiyll 
belongioge. together with a smalle pace of oncloaed land which lyath 
batiroao tha water whioh deaeendeth from the said mill lowardea the 
' groat water, on the Kortit side, and the greate rocka where the water 

riauetbe from Uie beads of the amd myll, and axtendetli downewardoa 
towardaa tlis greate water, on the Soothe pane, heretofore also psrosll, 
or reputed as parooll of the poaaaaayoai of the said later howae, aud 
loinotirue in the tenure of one Tliomaa Trote or of hie aasignes; and 
also all t))oatwoe griate myllaa, and ona moauage with thappurtsnauiioei iu 
St. Lawrence aforesaid, late paroell sUo, or reputed aaparoell of 0)o poa* 
seaayoni of the laid laaar bowse, now# in the tenure or oeeupaeiou of ouo 
^ John Balhatohatt, Biohard his wifo,’ sad ons Jaaies Sturgm, or of sobo 

or one of tlism, or of their or some or one of their aiiignes and also aU 
that one masuago and garden with tbappurtonsuoca in Sh Lawrooco 
aforassid, lateparcoli alio, or reputed aa panall of the poiaaaloDsof tiia 
said laser howio, now, or of lata, in tho tenure or oooupaeien of Thomas 
Clsiie, Cbriitian hli wife, and Tljornae Olalaa tbelr sonns, or of looe or 
ona of (hem, or of their some or one of their eeaigsaa / and alio that oaa 
howie and a gvden in St. Lawrence afforessid, late also paroell or reputed 
sa paroell of the poaicailona of the said laser bowse, which Haifa ulsUs 
now or late bald at lbs will of the said leprous paepla i and also that one 
howae, and a garden In Sl Lawronee aforaaald, lato paroell or reputed ai 
paroell of the pousuiena of the said laser bowse, which ona Alice Graybin 
now. or of late bald of (ha laid Uoepiiall at will; aitd also all that luoauaga 
with all and linguler hia rlghtaa, moi"bon, aud appurtonauocs lii St. Law- 
re nca aforeaald, late parealTor roputod as parcoll of (ho possouious of (be 
said laaar bowse, nowe or of lata m the toauiw of John Lowo; ouid also all 
that one mesuoffo or tenemstit, with all bla rigbtaa, uoubera, and appur- 
tonaDOat in St. Lawianca aforesaid, lato also paroell, or reputod aa parooil 
of tbo poaiasaione of tlio aaid laser Uoweo, nowe, or Into In tho tonura of 
Riuliard Jenkui at the will of the said Eoapitall: sad also all (hat ooe 
mesuage or tanament in 9(. Lawranco aforoaaid with all hla rightes, natn- 
here, and appurtenances late also paroell, or reputed aa parcalT of the poi* 
aeauona of the said Inzer bowse, now, or of late in the tenure or oooopooioa 
of William Raws at (be will of the said Hospttall t and also all that oae 
mesuage or teDomant with bin appurtonanoas in St. Lawreooe iforeanid, 
lata also pareell, or reputed aa parcell of the poeisuyoas of the same later 
howse, now, or of late ia the taaure, maouraace, and ooeopaeton of one 
John ICambcr at the will of the said Uoapltall; and all tbal one moauage 
or tenemeuto wi^ his appurtcaeoces in St. Lawrence aforesaid, late also 

* 8ic in (he origbul. 
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pftrccU, or r«pvt«d M p«fe«U tb« powewioM «f tb« wd Iteor howte, 
BOW, or of loto » ^ teowv, moBoniM*, or oeeoptcioo of one J^o 
u&wden $,% tb« will of d)o ttid HoapiteU i and alio all that oaa ehaiober 
with Lia •pportwaaeoo m St lAwraaea afbraaaU, pareeD alw or reputed 
aa parcall « tba poiaanieM of tba aaid laaor bowoo» oowa or of late la 
the teoura or oceaparioa of om Petor Niehelaa, at die will of the aald 
Beapitall ■, aad all chat one howaa or aewigo b St Lowreoco aforoaaid 
late alio pareall or ropatod aa parealJ of the poaaeaaio&a of the aaid laier 
bowu. now, or of lata Id the toaoro of oae Biohard Fipor at the will of the 
laid Hoapital; and all that oao taoeiBeat with hla appBrtoaaaeoa io 
St. Lawreoce aferaaaid, lato alao partoll er ropatod aa paroell of the poa- 
aaieieoa of the laid laaar bowta, oow, or of kata la tho tanoro, Btansranooi 
er oeiupacioB of oaa Johaa Oariand, w>dewa» at tho will of tbe lud Hoi* 
pitdl; and alio all that ooa taaemaat wHh thawortanafieei In Bodaan 
afoiWMid, late ako paroall or ropaiod aa pareaU of tbe peaaaaaiena of tho 
Mid laiar booMi new, er of lata lo Iba faavo or oecapaeioti of eaa Woltar 
Heepar, at ^a will of the laid Haapitall; aad alao all tut annuli or paralp 
rest of tnoo ihillia|ae and a^hta paaoa, piMiofa and goioBa out of tlia 
iandaa aed tiaamantoo la St. Tiegoltp, mv, or of lata an tha oeeopaQion of 
Bonadiol Barry, lata ako bainta pareall, er ropotod ai pareoli of tl)o on- 
hehtanoa of the laid lacar hawio; to bare and to held all and ungular tho 
aaid maeiiee hewMi Usdaa, laneiDoaUa, and horoditamaata, ntyllai, falrea, 
ronti» ravoreiow and aarvioaa. aad alao^l aadaingder ether (ho proailaaaai 
with the aDparienaseri, aod omyo parU and paroaU tharof, uto tha uid 
Haatar or dorimor. brathraa and aiatan, of BUiabaih, Qaana of England i 
of St Lawraaoe da Pentehoja la Cara^all. and to th^ wooaa o on for 
arrr, to tha oaaly propar nao and bihoefi of tha Mid Hutar, Qorarncr, 
broihran aed liitara, and tbair ^■eo(<aare for arar, to ho boldan of ua our 
hairaa aed leoeeiton, ea of aur daebj of Conawall, in fraa aoeigo, acd not 
in rapitai bj faaltyo oalj, and aoeba yaarly raete aa haretofera haro bona 
aniweraJ aed piTw far tha UMa pmeilaiei ar any paria Ujarofi for all 
niaunar of Mrrioea aad doBuedea; and wo doa narartbeloa ordeyno, will, 
and icmightaly oeaitnand tba laid UaatorarOavaroar, brtihran, aod liatan 
of tha aaid HoipilaU, and their leoeaeien, that thay, aad (hair aueeoueri 
for oTor ihall ^orida and eiaietaino a good aod oonraaiaet aisiitar to aaj 
tho diriao larrMa now need wilUa (bo Cbnrxba of England, wlthie tha 
Cba^ll of tha aaid later bovia, aad to eueiitar (ha aacranaeta than, aa 
hantoforo in bar Dijeetjea tysa tho uso hatha sMata coionooly bana 
mod, ProTtded alwitiaa nararthalaiM, If a( aay lyna haraaftar any oot^ 
trovmy or nlta aball happoa to grom or ho Mweoo tha uid Uaatar er 
Qvvomor, bratbren and uatara of tho aaid HoenitaU, and any other panon 
er penena, for, toueliioge or ooeorrniega any mao, or leaaaa, oatato er 
Mtatii, haiotefare Mid, er pretended to ha etada, af any of the pretnioei 
before by thru preetata grtiulad oato tha aaiJ Uaetor er Ooremor, 
brethren or iieleri of tha eeid Iloapitall, and that iefomaeioa thonof ba 
gyron, or oooipUiet tboraof euda to tba Lord TrOMirar of Bogland and 
the OhauRcalior of tbeEx^iaqBar. for (ha tyoM b«iige. If tbanipon the aedd 
hlaiier or Gonroor, brtcliree and aiatara of tha aaid JJoapItall, do not fiom 
tima to lime itand lo obaerrc, perforM and keep lueh order aed direeoioa 
aa aball io that behalfa ba wade, takee, er aett dowsa by tha aame Lord 
Traiorar of Eogland, aod Chaancailor of tba Exeljoquar, for tlio (yme 
beisge, Chat thao, aad CrooK theooofortba> (hea oor letton pateou for and 
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e&noonib^ ooelj luche tlie preuieda for tiu whiob lh« ftftne 

•Dd dir«ccioD eball not be obierred, porforoed or kepte, aholbe utter); 
T«d And of aooe effecte, ADjIbloge before jo tUea preaeole oootejned to tbo 
cootTAr; notvithitAndioge* 

Id wltnoA wherof, ke., Witneae our tellb At Weetmiaekr, the niatU 
dAje of hfATolie. [a. d. 15S2,] 

Por brore do prlrAto ngillo, dso. 


Tbi foregoing ChArter, or LoUere Poteoti bee been elrend; referred te 
b; Frofeiior B^iugten la eu intereetlo^ nottoe of tbe LftAor Hoiiee of St. 
XfAuronee J« Ponteoo;, in ConwAll, printed in tho JoornAl of tiie Cabi* 
briAA ArebsobgloAl AeAeoiation, toI ix., tfilrd Mriei, p. 177. At the time 
of that pubiiOAiion* t!)0 writer Led not found tbe miginei oLarterof inoor- 

C kUoB, nor leen tbe onrolcoeDt of it in tbe Potent Rolla, of wbtch tbe 
going ia A verbetiw Qop;» We ere iudobtod to Ur. Bartt for hli 
fneudi; AMieteuee in meklng aeeroh et tl)e Kioerd Of&oe for tbe doouiDeAt» 
whioh we here (but been eaebled to bring befbro our reed ere. Tl)e |ii*eeet)t 
tkffoj'de A favoreble opportunit; of offering eome obiorvetiona on tbli eueicut 
cberit;, end Adverting to aome other docuwasta eonnooted with Ua luator; 
end ita aubeoqueut diaaolatiou in ISIO. 

Dr. Oliver, Uoneet. Dieo. Bxon., p, 10. ia e gonerel eotioa of Cbnpale 
ftud Eoepitela thet esiatod In Bodmin, obeerrei'^* 6. Leoreuoe, of thie 
ikouae even Tenoer knew little mere then Lolend, wlio qaIIa it * a pore bo^ 
piUl or lAeer>liouae bejond tiio bridge, About a aiile,’ dedioeted to S. Leu* 
ronoe/ Bla!)op Stefford, on Oot. 11, 1305, grented ad indulganoe *a 1 
eualenUeioneffl pauperum leproeorutn Senoti Muraneil juxu B^mlnlnm.* 
Again, in Lao/ a RegiAler, vol. lii. fol. 135, Uerch, 5, 1435, ie e aimiW 
iitdulgenee to 8. Leurenee.” Thoao appear to be tbe eArlleit aotieee of the 
Hoaptul, No other record of ite exiatenae baa eome te m; knowledge pro' 
vioual; te that whiob ie to be found oa tbe oertldoAtea of oollegee, heapitila, 
ohantriei, free obapela, Ao., in tbe eouotlei of Buglaad nod Walea. Aa 
Abridged oop;of tboee relating to Cornwall aocl Devon ia inaerted lo the 
Supplemeae to Dr. Oiiver'a Uonutioon of tbe Dloooaeof Nxetor, p. 4$3, 
under the head of **Obautr; Oolia.” Tbe abotraot, fortiielied at myra* 
queatby m; friend Mr. Colo, then one of the AMlitaot keepare of pub) ie rooenle 
At Onrltoa Ride.wo aupplied to Dr. Oliver ae e Qontributicn to hie luiponant 
edition of tho Uonaiticon of that diooeae. 

The name of the founder in that roport ia loft io blank, and tliat bloolc 
hae never been aunpliod, At tho date of tho report (about 37 Heury VI11.), 
tho charity ia aeid to be for tbe meinteuenee of '‘nlnoteen Lesaro peplei 
tow hole men. tow bole womao, eod one pryate, to mynyatre unto them in 
A chappaU edjoyiung to tbe aayd hoapitel oot farre dietaiit from the oaryabe 
ehurobet’* tho yearly value of the potteuiona ia there aut«^ to be 
£fi U<. Ud., anj the value of tho oroameou, jewela, plate, gooda, and 
**caUlla,’^to be 30/. 


* Lelaad) Itio- voL ii t. 77. Compoa 
also vol. lii. t & ‘'From itodioyo 6. 
Laimooe, wb«r a poor UovpitAl or Laaar 
BouM if, about a Hile. Berv 1 pairid 
or«r aSsooe firidga, end uudar it renai Cb 
a prut; Brohe tbat ouonoibb oat of tiao 
Hfilte from South Esu.*’ A uiu|l* 


sal note auppUaa tii* fbltewisf avidauoe 
of a banafMtor to the Beapjial;—*'Oae 
of the ParervUa gave a litle AsouUe esto 
tbia Reuae." Tbe Pevarele won the 
founder* of tbe Ora; Pdan’ UonaaMrj 
Budabt. 
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Tlis Mit ia9tniiD«nt U th« CharMr of Slisobolh. I( reutos (be 
exialenoe for e ?ong (ime ptM( of a compen/ of lexer |>eople by the 
ueme of **Pnor» bretbree, ond ilttore,'* ot tbe ploM ooll«d 6L l^wrence 
de Pootbpy, io thsperiih of " Bodmeo,’' vbo liM oever therefore beea in. 
oerporakd by tii9 Qseen or ber progeoltora. The Obwter cheo docleree 
ti)m to be ft corpomtioo by (he neme of the Qoepiul or Almehouio of 
Elixftbotli Queea of SseUnd of 8t. Lawronee do '^Pontoboy” in the 
pftrifth of *‘Bodtn4Q.” The number of lepere »( tbe time of the eiiAiior 
ift fttfttod to bo 36. By the oeir inoorporfttioo, tho style of tbe body ii to 
be the muter or goreioor, brethren, ejid ftiatere "of tlie Uoepitel. end 
(here are to bo In all forty personi;—rU. *‘poor men and wotneo, loproue 

C ile/’and die muter. The brethren are to bo oleeted by the general 
f. and the oi aster by the brediron and sietori. AU tlie )ato poiieseione 
of (he body ipscified diei'oln are granted to the neir body, to havo and to 
Jiold to them and (boir lueeeasari for e?er, of (he Queen, her heir* aud sue- 
eeHori, '*4sof lier Doehy of Corovall —10 froe eooage and oot in oaplte." 
Tbe choice of a miolster to psrfoiic divine lerTieo in tbe ohan^ ii veetod io 
the new body. 

Por tbe roeulte of this new inoorporaiion, ire have to obtain Infomatloo 
from the prooeodlngs in the Coort of Obaooery referred to in the uieinoir 
by rrefecsor Bebingtoo, The origio&I prooeedinge, aad tbe dooree, tivt 
amoog (be reoords of that Court, but tbe oflolal oopiu of tbe decree, and 
other orden, of the Coart, la tbe poseeision of tho local authoritlei at 
Truro, w so doabt authentie, aad may be eafcly relied upon ; and theae 
teeiiiy that, at the date of the final ortfer and deoree, tbe vbole eetablish- 
had degonoral^ into a disorderly pauper aiylum, under oo eonirol, 
Mlr*elsQm, nnd retaining no vestige of the original leope end object of 
Ibo obarlty, u adraluisterod either before or under the charter of 61 fiabetb. 
The pro«eedir*ge before tfie Muter in Chenoery slioiv diet there wai uot a 
liogle meraW of the body having any right or tlUe to Admission into the 
nospiial, The prutiee liod hue to self annuitise for Uvei, make ieasei, 
and grant undivided ahares ie the proporly and profltt, to noyono who wu 
disj«od to buy, %nd without tho slightest apr>arent rogord to the lotoution 
of (iioobanty. The final dseree o&ouliand oancela aU the outeU&dini; 
gr«is of this irregular obai actor, and (lie obariiy in effect became eitiuct 
Aod meapable of re-eetablisboieot, for want of a full coaipUment of leorous 
patioDti, aud a oompotent eloctive body, 

In tlie suite pendiog in Ohancory, the olgeot of tbe gentieoen who, ia 
tQ# nws of tho Altoroey-General, iailituted Ote proceedings, lo 1803. wu 
to obUio a transfer of tbe properly to a boipiul tliea lately eitabtielied at 
Truro and supported ooly by voluntary eooirlbuliens, aik! whiob had ao 
ipesial t^oreiioe to Jonroey or any one clue of disorders. 

On the other band, it wu contended Hint if the charity had irbolJv 
lu dittolfod, and ocDseiiuently 

? n I rsprescntaijves of the origioal /oundei 

(I any could be found), or escheated tc tbe Ch>*o, or to the Duchy of 

« of »ho Crown 

in fykt 0/ *A« ducks,, then vested io Uie Crown. With regard to tha 
duchytgbt (wbieb, «a the event of an cselieat. woidd have buTsoppcried 
fa party to tS .J?t, 
‘TV nlUmJlysLlioned hy 

the Court. This “scheme " adopted parliaify the propossl of the gentlZ 
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men vlio hrid promoted the luit; but, la ooofwoiU; with the principle of 
ey pr€f. thet ie, of edheringi u neeHy u possible, to the gsnorsl intent of 
the foiiiidsrs, the Court exuled from tbe Monsgen of the County Hos- 
piul, M * condition of the trenifer, en e&gsffeoeot to reeeire sot pstient 
of the Okie oontempUted by theD~4snely,leproae pstieoti. The irorde 
of theengsgetoeut #«re "that nil leprous persons thst msy offertUem- 
selves for ihst parpose, shsU (without sny rseommeudstioa of s Oorernor) 
he sdraitted into tile ioflnnsry la preference to nny other esses, and pro> 
Tided with proper trestneat end scoominodstioo in the iofiruery, so foog 
as tiieir disorder rasy require. August, 1810. 

It is reasrksble ^st shortly efter the publisstion of Profecsor Bahing. 
ton's iiotieo, an applieetioa ires actually ou^e by an smiaent Urkg phniuioo 
to tbs officers of tW indrniary to receive luoh s oivee of leprosy, 1 only 
mention this iaeldent, because I bare heard a friend and member of ths 
Institute vefer to it s« a proof of the beneflciol iafiueoce of Skrobmalogiosl 
Incuirios. 

Let DO sdd s word on the ns,me of the origlBsl site of this ITespitsl. 
It lies at s short distsnoe to the west of the obuioh end town of Bodmio, 
A stream luus through tho village or site of St. Lsureaoe into the Isvger 
river that flows down to Psdstow, The doouneoie of the Ilospitel show 
that there were several mills belonging to it, Mr. Babingtoa rasdi tho 
name on tlie seal ns " Psnpoy," and sees in it s Istsnt Coruish ntetnlag, 
wliloli he nrefon to tho rsMing In the ohsrtsr. I suspeot die seal, If 
rightly res^, to he a blunder of the seal engraver, and that a wooden 
b»dge St St, Lsurenoe may have given usms to the site of the " Mansyou 
liowsQ de Peutoboy,” se Twigeod between BcdniQ and Llskeard has given 
the name of ** Xioublsboyto the Railwey Station st tixat place. Uy 
Ooniidt friends la those parts fesl ne diffioulty about this deiigostiouj and 

a h I osnnet undertake to ssy whethsr they will aow see a bridge of 
I think that if, on their next visit to Cora well, my Csjubro<British 
friends would bond tboir steps to the pretty bridge sod besotifoi woods of 
Buamosr end Penosrrow, they will st least tlisok ms for bsving suggested 
so pleasaat a stroll on a saoaier's creolog, 

EDWiRD 8M1RSB. 

By tbe eourteiy of the Csmbrisa ArehBologteal Assoeistioa we ore en* 
abled to plseo beforo our readers n rcpressn talioo of tbe seal of tJio d issol rod 
Hospital of Su Lsursnes de Penteboy, first published in their Jounsl in 
186S,' The oxisteooe of the matrix appears to have beea forgottea until 
tbe meeting of that Boeiety in Cornwall m 1862; during s visit to Bodmin 
on that oeessioD the seal was shown ia tho Cuilditall. Frofoseor Bshlngton, 
Id bis laemoir before cited, observes that it is wall deserving of s plsoo ia 
some periDsnent museum, and suoh suitable depository might, se ws bs> 
liere, \)e fouod oither st Trui ‘0 or st Pentsnee. He remsrits tbst the seal 
is epporently the most SDCisot proof of the exiiteooe of the Hospital tbst is 
extant; tbe eatries in the bishops' registers st Bxeter, pravioasly mao' 
tiooed, bed escaped his notice whilst eompillog bis Intorosting memoir. 
Ths matrix, ss be supposes, was probably i^s in tbe Sfteeotn century, 
and even perhaps not long before ths year 1500. Ws satirely agree ia tbe 
conclution expressed by oor friend that ths seal at tbe fine sspsot seems 


* Arcbisologia CambrvaM, vcl. ix., thUd series, p, 1?7. 
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mncK older tluo Att peiM; eod. wbiUi edimttuig tbe poe^bUit;^ tbet iU 
•ouewhftt uurtutie dettgn aiAj bare beea doo. in eome degree, to tu 
luriog beeo executed bj wom prorincUl tforkueB ia e remote diathot. tUe 



iMNaM*^riM*r»erhMiear. Oi^teciae*. 

fubloQ of tbe leueriogt wltb eerteia other de«eUi, eoen te wggeit tbe 
h){er»Me (lut the oee] bare beea o^ied fnm e scce eooieot netrix. 
The derlee, u w^ll be eeea b/ tbe veed^ le e figve of St. Leufeose. 
boldiDg a gridlroii, eed the Book of tbe Ge^le, eppropriue te bU ofioe of 
deacon. A cni^ oad ereoheted eei^f •fP**^* ibe Sgere, and 
beneath U e email diitorted figure bMolnif ia prefer, doubtleoe the prior 
of the boepitoL The I wend i^>*: Utuxeu: eoMOxe* M: rcvror,* 
The ooae Penpor, oi P rof iee cr BobioMn hoi (nJj poioted out, hoe a 
mooh more CemiM appeereoce than ite form of Poofob^, in Uie patent ef 
<)uion Elisabeth. Be ypreeioe the hope, ia irUeh we huU; ooeerd, tbet 
oar Coraieb frieode may lareitigete the difiiareoi fotuo of tbe name, eod 

t ire ue leme exploettioa ef tbe onocoelj in the thoegei that it oeeoe to 
ere nadergooe. 

1 mej oetiee, in eoooltukia. that tbe eeol, *e I em iiJbnsed b/ Mr. 
Suirhe* bod bew ||*eo bj L/ieoe in tbe Sappleaeatorr Platee ci Comioh 
Soole, rerelp fouad iq oopiee ef tbe Ifon* Britoacue. Iti repeUttw (from 
the origioal), through the kiadoeee of the Coabriea Aeeoeiaticm end <n onr 
friend rref^r Bebingtoo, oonaot foil to prere eeeepteble. 1 would oleo 
eckuowledge tnj obligacioni to 1^ Bmp. Beq., Town Clerk of Bodailo, 
aod to Mr. Couch, of Peaiaoee, for aa iaprcieioa Creo the matrix. 

ALBERT WAT. 


* Tbe near ef tb« pbee, it wDl be e^ 

lervMl, bu e merk «f coatfiAieo «rer 
tbe bat letUr. It bm bees 
that tbe word aaar perhap* be reed Bed- 
mooMtafa, at gjrw*. Ur. Swirke. be«> 
trer, propeaea te md—Bedmeeia^Tha 


eaae eea writtan with recy orWWary 
nriatiae ie apeUi^. tha eerUaft fbroi 
aeaoM te be^ beaci Bodaoa; «• find 
fiodmaa. aod Bedaioian, fr^omti;, aod 
alaa BertmhiiB, etm at a late time. 




Swcecbliiflg at iflretlngjs of t!je Eojal firc&aeoloflical 
Institute. 
iitKh 1. 1667. 

The Hon. W. 0. StaWUt, M.P. V.P., !n tl>e CliAir» 

Tbi gnti^ing int^llgeDce vu ennoueoed, ia referenee to the 
ened deoielltfen of t eorioue getewey et Tooby, ^vhiob hod ^en brought 
under the notice of thelnetituHi through t ooinmanieetioa froB airOeidner 
Wilkiaien, et the prorioue meeting (see p. 7Si onto), (Hat the CorperiUen 
of that town hod oDandened their intention te eaorifioe the itruetnro for on 
alleged purpoie of public oonvonienoe. The reiuooitrenee addroMed to 
tho nayor on hilialf of the loitUute had oeooeinanied reaolutloni axpraaeire 
of (ha itrong feeling of the Soo'iety of Anli<iu&r;ei.tlieBritlah Arohaologloat 
Aeeooiationi and of the Cambrian Arcbmologioal Society. The oonaerratire 
offorte of leveral infiuential paraoni bad nleo been nnltM lo tl)e appeal, that 
happily bad proved auooeaaful in the raioue of an iotereatlBg orohiteetura] 
relio. 

A metnoir on Wauloeborough Caatle, ShropeUlre, by Mr. B. Slori. 
F.9.A., «ae read. It will he printed hereafter lu thta Jonmal. 

The apparent dlfBeulty ae to the eriginal entrance 1o (he Caatle, and 
other featurei Id Ite oonetruetlon, were the aubjoete of coaeldorable reuark. 
Sir T. WinoingUm, Bart., U,F., referred to tlie large eiir)b«worka on the 
sooth of Weweaberoasli, and te tha nrevalenoe or oaatleaand defaoelve 
houaea In the neighbourhood of the Dordere of Walei. 

Mr. <}. T. Clark tliooght thattho romaina nt Wattloaborougb had oil tlie 
oharaoietjetioi of a work of the Norman period, probably bunt upon Saxon 
fonndotlooi. The nanio waa auggoatiro of Sason oporatloua. oliropahu'* 
had many earth*wovka aud eampa. hut the keep waa a dlttlnot feature of the 
Koroan period. Sexon work would not cooalal of more dmn aim ply dry 
walla eennectlng a eaup with a eaatlo. iie htkd do doubt that tlm outrauoo 
waa at tho aaoond atory, of whiob he quoted aoveral examplaa, among otbera 
the Caatlea of Roehoiter aud Gamervon. In thla view tha chalnnanaBd 
othei a oooQurred. 

Mr. Tatsb' obeerred that ho had foond evidoBoea of a umilar node of 
e&ira&ce to otMtlae in Germany, whan mveettgaiing the Ibe of the great 
Roman Wall. 

Thla diaouaaien waa followed hyaome remark a on Stone Roof*tilaa of 
Roman date, commuolcnted by Profeaaor Bovsmak, P.G.S., F.L.S. 

** Durlog my excavoUona at Conmuin 1 not unfreqaently met with atooa 
roof*tilee,in w£ich the flaUheaded clouted nalla by wbicli they were attadied 
wero oecaaioDolly found. Theas tiles, os might have been expected, were 
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of toalwials (vtmA do( ftf fna die spot: dio. at Circ&eciter. those 
UMt commonly met with were mads ef the tbiooer dabs of the Forest 
bUrb)a, a Tory beevy aa^ coarse material for roofing. UiongH it ia amplojad 
for tbis porpoae at tba preeosl liioa. AzKrtbar roek which forauhed roof* 
tSlct IS that of ibe fiedle beds at the bottom of (be Great 0^it<i which. 



a. armiKPii wt Weaaiia Iflia 

fr UatenlnluatAi lh«4iu«C ttMM MowtOa Baieatlla to djnrtaWasto 


? Oeu^ h«sae^ ulMi MwaMly W M ^ Vmm ma^. 

" The Forest Varble end StooesfieM Slate oeev ia the Ccrenccster 
diitricfc) so that it ia easy to oodentaad «by (beee ihonld hare been used 
for rooftilaa ia that iooaHty, Mtwilkstaodiag tb^ were so boary and 
coarse. Tbe dim made &om thsM. as may he leea by speciaens id the 
Oireoceeter Mumizd, are osuDy ioseoge-ahaped, eo that wbea placed iq 
poeitioD, tbej.preaeat a eeriee of eeeaflf^ We oceaakmally see. likewise 
a modem anangemeat of atone tdee, b unitatioo of the aodeot method. 

•• Poring my raatdcDce at Bradford Abbaa, 
near Sbetb«ae, Dersetebim, I bare beao so 
fortnaate as to detcot setoraJ ritoa ; ia 

oee of these, oa my owa farm, aa exearadoa 
exposed a eonple of eartdeads (puti-loads, :a 
Pmaet dialaet) of itooe tUea i of some of the 
more perfect of these 1 send oodiaM, of their 
asiet sue aad form. Before, however, I refer 
particnlariy to these 1 would describe 

the aabire of the msterial. Bradf^d Abbas ia 
•itoated ea the Inferior OoUte and FoUer’s 
Sartfa, bol the first of these rocks is. there 
especially, too Baerea la its fracture to become 
fissile, and tbe Poiler a Earth Is not superimposed 
by tbe Steaeafidd Slate, aa both this latter and 
the Great Oolite am absrat in Dorset, whilst tbo 
Forest Marble, whkfa k aot far distant, is area 
reegber (has that roek oeearriag pA fj Cirea* 
cester, 

*'Io this positioo, then, the bo3dera ecnployed a fissile bed from the 
batsemeDt strata of tbe baa d tbe adjetoiog ceoaty of Somerset. Fiom 
this aouroe, probably at Sparklord. a material was ebuined, vbicb. 



Sum R««ev.tu«; 
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thoQgh (olwaMj ncooth on tha aui^acc, wu jet, ftom ita thlckoeu (one 
inch) ee beerj, if not more so, than the ooMertilaa (roa the Forest Varbla. 
Tbe waiglit o( a tile of the form end size of the pattern is ten ponnda, 
bat, if recton^uler zUbs irere nzed, m most common]j at the prweot time, 
it would require to be uearlj double that weight to effeec the seme pnr- 
poae> (See woodcut*} In a modem imltalioa of the Koman eecslloped tile 
tbe pointing of the bases bee been derised in order to dimioiah tbe weight; 
the remorai of the comers (as shown la the abaded portJoae of tbe wood« 
out) was obriouelj intended to offset the same purpose* 

" If we arrange a aeries of tiles, as seen in the woodent, fig. A., we can 
fbrm some idea of tbe ingenuitj abowQ in tbe maDufaotore of these liassio 
^les, as illustrated by the Bradford Abbas ezemples. I feel persuaded 
that, simple as this matter might appear, this aoeient method uighi ba 
followed et tbe present day with ooualderable odrantage. 

*'I would romark that the material of wiueh tbsee tiles were foriDed 
has been used for tesaerm in Eoman paromeats ; it waa, iodeed. the 
eeourrenee of a number of these tesserie in ploughed lend, that indneed 
the aearoh which ended in the diseerery upen whien the foregoing remarks 
are been founded. I may obaerre that the mekiog of Wb tiles and 
teaserm was facilitated by tbe natural cleavage lines of the atone.” 

(dr. OoTATiQS UonoAH, li.P., end V.F., observed that the apeeiman 
exhibited was of remarkable form, ordinary Koman tiles of stone being 
diaa)ood.ahope<I, 

Ur. J. Tatss idluded to the considerable discovery of Homan UJes et 
Caerwent, of which Ur. Morgan had given a deCuled account, and to the 
eireumitaoce of each tiles beiug found only in (he West of Kaglaod, (he 
eonotry of the Bodnni, who were tilers. Zn Illustration of his remarksi 
Ur. Yatca exhibited one of tbe more ordinerj forms of sooh tiles. It bed 
been found emong the ruins of the Roman villa at Coker near Teovil to 
Somersetshire. It has ti)e hole for a nail with a broad head, and cooaiats 
of a fissile calcareous aandslone: the form is so elongated hexagon. 

Mr. Fates baa sloce glreo references to the following addition^ exampleSi 
all from Roman buildings and all. except Wrozeter, from tbe South-Western 
counties, the country of the ancient Beige. The localities and tbe antho* 
rities for them are as follows:>~ 

1. Wroieter, dbropshire.—Ur. Thomas bright. F.S.d.. oburvee.^'*! 
will mention as another peculiarity, that iLo hoosea seem generally te have 
beeo roofed with mleaeeoue slate, set loscnge^haped, so that from a di^ 
taoce. when seen in the sunshine, the Roman city must have glittered like 
» oily of diamonds, such as are sometimes described in Bsatern romance.” 
These tiles are bosagonal, with tbe iron nails renmning In some. Sped* 
mens are in the Uuseom at Sbrawebury.—**Timsa,” March 2ii ISdd. 

2. Caerwent, Uonmoutbahire—In exploring tbe site of a buUdiog. 
which had eTldentiy been a dweUing-honss, " large flat-headed iron nails 
were found among the rubbish .... and esveraf roofing-tiles of tbe form 
of a hexagon, made of the slaty sandstone of the district, called tile-stone. 
They at ones explained the meaning of the flat-beaded nails already oo- 
ticed.” Octavias Morgan, Esq., M.P., Bzcavatlooi within tbe Walls of 
Caerwent. Arehsolo^a, vol. xizvi. p. 416 ; publiahed also by the Gaerleon 
Arobmologioal Society, pp. 16. 17. 

3. Woodebester, Gloucesterabire.—Lysous’ Roman Antiquitico of Wood- 
cbester, pi. xxvlil. fig. 6, 

VOL. XXIY. 
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4. 6 isl» 7 i Otne«ttcnbtr«.—tila*, in vbieb won foiu^ in- 

•firt«d the Iron Mil*, bj wbiek tbt; lisd b««ii ^Meaed." D:oeosion«, 14 

la. b/ 94. AnhaoL Jonmol, nd. u, p. 43, 44. TL« supposed omogaiDeot 

of Cbe UuM u tlioro shown bj 4 voodouL 

5. Oir*Doc«Ur, OlouMotmbin.—*' Tb* roeb of t]i« bouMi apponr to 
L 4 ?o b««Q Did* of tbo fioilo otOM of tbo diMnot'* fi nek 01411’• Obrtncumi 

! t. 24. SMtiMo 14 tbo HoMoiB «( Ctnooauar, of Uio oiuid form, viih 4 
lolo drIlUd Air Um t*i\. 

6. Wellov, Swamolibirt.—DioMoaoDO of tho koio^il UIm, 16 in. 
b; 11. WiUi (boM vor« foand eopisf^MooM of fro«*iM«. from 2 to 3 ft. 
In leoftH. IUt. Joha Sktosor, pluoo ood dooenpUoa; lUr. 11, U. SoortJi. 
A^a Solii. p. 112. 

V. (fpl;Di»,I^OTOB, odjoiBiBf Sott«r»oi.—** Roo 3 ne.til «4 of ontfom ilie, 
tbo form boin^ in tUi ioMOMO oo im^lor poaucon. Afcbaol. Joontal, 
to], xi. p. 43, 50. 

S. Korth Wniholl, *3riltikiro.~" Tbo stooo tiloo wore peat]? out into 
tlio fom of oloo(»tod bui(e«f, tad (bo roof eoapond of uuit 
hftro proMBtod 4 b4fidMiB« 4od oimsmuI ipMnaeo. Tbo Iron Biilo 
witb wbtoU tboM itUo woro footoood to tbo raWi, {oaorollj Noaoiood 
la tbo boloa drillod tbrougb iboir oppor obbIm. Vor/ siroog liobor inuit 
boro boon ooodod (o 04177 Mcb 4 roof, tbo tiloo ororMog ia ir^ght at lout 

5 Ibi. Tbo 7 TBOOMrod aboot 4 foot b width, ood le b. b 1ob|Ui . 

Tbo roofs woro bp^ b 7 4 ridp eroot of 0(000 boUowod otit, ooeb piooo 
fittiog into its noigoboor liko (bo oiodon droia ptpoo.** 6. PouloU Seropt, 
£h., M.P. Wil^iro Arobaol. SoeiotT'o Msgosbo. 1360. 

9—10. Ooritbrooko, and QonoH B«j. bio of Wight—HorogoBol 
"roodrvg.steaoa," with roauiM ooib ood boUo tbom. JUt. BOosond 
Esll, Jourool Britiob Anhaol. Aooodotioo, Doo. 1836, pp. 2, 3. pi. 23, 

6g. 1 "8. 

11. '*OutIo Fiold.*' nlloo from Aadoror. Bampibiro, tbo oito of 
PTndotwm.—TU m bougoaoJ, 16 b. kng. U or 12 in. brood, ooorlv on 
inob tbiok, with boloo for Boib iHoooTorod b IU 7 . 1867, b 7 tbo Bor. E. 
Soil. 

Mr. AtOBiT Wot offorod tbo foDowlag oboorratioai 00 tbo awnuiPOatAl 
•ffiffios of tbo Pbaugouou ia tbo ooiatoatao] ebarob at PoatomuU, ospo- 
eiollj io roferoDco to tbo ronoor of tbeir propoood romora] to tbU eouptrr 
and iLo etdtoaool wbieh oiiefa 4 roooor woi said to boro prodoood m 
Froaeo. 

•*Tbo romarkobb itatmeBt tbol appoored b tbo * Tioioo' of Fridor 
last, tbo 22Bd ult., roUtiag to tbo aonorbli of tbo Pbotagopoti that oxUt 
in tbo ^bi 7 ebveb of PootortMlt, boo doobtloM aot the notieo 

of iho neabero of tbo Zostitata. It roUtoo to tbo propoood romorol of tho 
efflpca in qnootioo to Ibb oouatry; tboir bighlj iotorootiog ebortetor ii 
known to so b/ tbo oceoroto otobug* pohliobod b; Cborioo Stoiboid ; and, 
mere gonoroDj, bj ibo idmirablo fiKsinalo oaMo ia tbo Modlarol Court 
at the Cfjotol Palooo. lod«poad«at ]7 ^ bioWricoJ intoreat of tho 
itotuM, tbeir rWoo to «rlj tiomplo* ia tbo oorioe of worko of menomeotal 
oculpturo »# indiipiubte. 1 mtj be permittod peeeiblj to odwt to this 
subject the moro Qrgeod/, Kanog bod (be satisfeciiop of examinue these 
^ffics St FootorraoJtin 1825, eorcreJ jmn before tbeir pemovsTw louls 
PhiJippe, sad the * restoretioBS' end elobento embeliiahments that the? 
luul ufidorgoao ib the aUlurt ti VersaiUeo, where it woo tbo Intoadoa of 
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that aoT«r«%o* ** 1 bellere, that the renovated atatau of the FlenUgenetg 
abould grace tbe hiatorieal gaJIeriee formed bj bia dh eotioc. The aeublu- 
tion of theee remarkable portraiture! hte on more than one occailon heen 
ooveted io thieoouotrj, and eepeciall; lait yearwaa tbe deiire eipreaaed 
on oeeaaion of tbe loduoDtial meetiog that took place to give furtherance to 
the project of reetoratlon of the Cb&ple^heu■e at Weatmieiter Abbej, 
where it waa auggeated that a aultable depoeitorj might be found for the 
Plaeiagenet memorial •« in the event tbot an entente cordta2e could be 
attoinca with uur alllaa of France for the removal. 

“I am not aware that nnyrguour of negotiation! for t)iu object hae 
obUuned publieit)' in thie eountr/i and It la with the view of inviting in^uirj 
that I would briogthe announcement to which 1 have alluded uudor the 
epeoial notice of the maetijig of tboloaUtnte. The ateteueat wa» given 
bj the Paria oorNepondent of tlie ' Time*/ a* fellowa 

" ' M. £cu1d» of the Inalitnte of Praiioe. bai written to the Dtbaii a 
letter oo bebalf of the Scleutile and Artiitioal Sooietj of Anger*, to pr> 
teat agoiiiet tbe oontemplated deliver; to tlie £ngliali Govorncuont of tbe 
•tatuei of the Piaotaganeta in the ohapel of tlie pi'iaon at Fontcvrault. 
lie reiatei that on tho 3th inalaot an agent of tlM French Govcruincnt 
arrived there to remove the four alatiiea entenrr 11. and Itichird Cour da 
Lion. Eleanor of Guienne aud Iiabel of Angoulime. Tbe director of the 
eatabliibmeMt. however, aSruing that the order preaonted wai informal, 
refuacd to deliver op tho rolioa. The writer atatoa that the ogitatiou 
tiiroughout the ancient ]irovtnce ii interne, and tliat the prefuet, tho oiahop. 
the maTori of town*, and loveral learn od bodloe hare tor warded petitiosa 
to the Emperor agaiuat tho prepoeed retnev^. lie alao dootarei that tha 
atatusa beleng not onl; to Aojou, but to tbe whole of France, and ahould 
not bo given up to England without a Bill paaiod hj the Legialative Bod;. 
U. BeiiTd adde that appltcatiooa from the Eugliiii Government were rafuaed 
by the Reetoration in l6i7. aed again under Louie Pliillppe. That aote* 
roign. he aaya, removed the rilloe te Vereoille*, and pleeed them in the 
National Uuaeum. in order to dieooorage any idea on tbe part of England 
of obtaining them; and U «M the Preiident of the Ropoblio who in 18411 
aooodod to tlie earueat wiaboe of tlia people of Arjou. and eauied tbe efflglea 
to be replaced in a ohapel of the anoioot ohurch at FontevrauU.^ 

" Opiuionamaj duuutleaa vary io regard to the removal of tho atatoee 
from the place with which tl^elr intereat ia le eaaenUally connected. But 
my immediate otyect le (0 aaeertolD whether any nogotlatieni have actually 
been commenced ; and the aubjaet cannot fml to be of general intereat to 
archieologleta in thie country.” 

Tbe ChairmoQ and Ur. Morgan were certainly of Ojunlon that tho 
PlantogeDet effigiei ought net to be ranoved from Fontevranlt. Io thi* 
eipreeetou of opinion aeveral other Deubera joined, it being urged that tbe 
mooumenta were now in tboir proper place, ae the aovereigna of England 
waro the Bukea of Anjou, of whom I'ootevrauU waa tho burial-place; tbe 
removal of thoae effigiei to thie eountry would not be in oocerdaoee with 
proper priaelplee for the local coneervatios of bietorieal monumeols. At tho 
tame Grno, it might bo very deatrable to direct examioatioo to be mode 
with regard to thmr oondifioo In their preeent place of depoeit. 

In tbe abacnee of any preeiee infonsaCien ae to the actual atato of tbe 
facte, the Choinnaa woi requected to aek a queetion of her Mnjeety’a 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affaire, in the Evuae of Couiniooe; aud if 
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Hit afBdMf u iMf tbodt to ht moored to Utit eoaotry, tb« ofiicen 
of tbfi lostitoto wera liirwtod to (tnv up • readulMB la M^orduea wiiti the 
prvrioulj e^tr«M«d o^iom. aod to atma^a vith li)e Chftirm&ii for its 
praaeototioB la toa proper onartor. 

Ur. J. SxATa irmnamittod toae ** Ratowka oe a ponioa of th« I>ruB4ffa 
a aoBBtotioo with tba Abbaj U Waltbaa/* daoeribiof u hoor’a ranbla 
ibrougb tboM usdafgrowd pnaagaa, uwlertokea to toat a traditioB which 
oKiitad In tho DMgbboerfaoo^ Ihnc lod to n Mtbtorraaann building «od- 
Uinug UDBgBB Abd olytott «f aanlptiira. Of bootm Ch« canrab for aucb n 
baildiagvto fniiloM; b«k U an>bWd tba writor to map out tba oourao 
Uban bf (b« dnina, nod to otaaina thair ooeatnatioa nod fbns. A nap 
of lha dninaga irai aibibitodj it ibowad tone curiotM dataili to anob worka. 


into 8BnW $t ftn ftrbftitrQ. 

Sj tba Bav. J. Bses^Twa aaBp>hatUaa of whito or b'liaadff) Data! 
aad of Garvan work, latoij acqwad to Swadaa. Tbav wan probablj of tlio 
Mfaatcantb oantur 7 ; mm of tbaa vaa part of tba opoil of iba TbiAj Yaari’ 
War oarrtod off by tba amj af OMUraa AddpbM. Tbaj vara aonawhat 
rougblj bat quaietlp oroana nt ad, asd ibair oootriraBaaa for tha altnuU 
lanaoua coakto^ varieaa aniolaa of food vara togaoioua aad ranarkabJa. 

B? tba floa-W. 0*iHf Zunn. M.P.^PraciBaBti ofa daa raaa of tba 
OTliah paried foaod at Strih Jhnt {yari9aath)i to vhieb vara fragraanta 
Mbaoaa tod a voedan saadJa ar bodkto. Tbia raKo and tba va araigurad 
to tbiA Jonraai, p. Id. amU. Ur. Staolap raktod tba eireumatosaaa attaniU 
iBg tbia dt^ai? ; aad tba nbjaoi af aaaiaat toitfanota to that part of 
our tdtod baa uoa baan eamMr aoaBaoMd epaa by bia to a aomoir 
pnBtad io tbia rolaBa (pi la).—A Rooms laa»a, vltb tba ataiop of tba 
raakar *' ronna "; a Rocsao hug af gold, Itom wbiah (ba atoiM bad baao 
i and t eatolyfa^ af iba aarootoaotb aaotorr (f), tha prodto of a 

» ^ ^ 8«ffcnim» (Camaraoof, 

V "^<1 a ***■••—A roof-iUa, td aCoDa, fron Cokar, Mar 

TaorJ, Sonaraac Sea p. 161. mt4. 

B; Sir Trokij WunraiaTOR, Bart.. M.P,—A vatoh wbicb focmarlf 
brioBg^ to Ur. Spaakar OmW«. and vbieb bad bate naad by tbo Speakara 
«tba nonaa oc Commoca tiS vitbto (ba laat Ibirty yaon. 


Aprils. 

Tm Hot. W. 0. Siiirm, U.P, aod 7.P., to tba Cbair. 

Tha CftaniiAV repariad tba raanit of bia aoqairiaa io (ba Houm of 
CowBOBj aa to tba fooca raapaettog tba affigiaa of aarJy aorareni of 
BoglajiJ at PaotoTTuoIt. Io asavar to bia firat qaaatioa Har UafaatT^a 
Secmaiy of Stoto f« Poraign Afcin rqdiad. that raproMutotioM had 
baao Mtda to 1I*» Uajaaty (La Baparer of tba Praacb ibot tboM mono, 
aaoti varaxB a aary aagiactad caoditiw. aod that tbcir ramoml to tlili 
ao«ot.y vaa maUy to ba daairad. Qia Uajaaty. with that reenact for our 
viaJjoa tba^ad alvoyaebaraatanaad bkdaaJioga vitb tbia ««aitry%d the^ 
upon offar^ (ba aSgtaa to Her Uajaaty tba glaan. Tbc oftr jLl bau ao- 
wpted. aad ar^qpmnaia varaio progreaa for their apeadv traoaniaaion to 
tbia coaotiy, rf thoy vara oot dov cv t«a,(a. Sio« that 
praa—aa aanar which aaaaad to prareal any aches beto; taboo bt tha 
iMtitoto to too otaucr-^it bad doubdaaa aowa to (be aarf of Hw Ua. 
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jeatj's gOT9mm«ot tb&t mu; p«nooe, irboss opinion was eo^dod to tbo 
grMtMt respect, thought that soeb a reoioval Is iaozpodiont for mq* 
sideratiODS which bad hoeo ao full; urged at the last meeting of the 
laedtute. On the other aide of the Cbauncl aUc« the fedlog which Ur., 
Albert Wa; referred to in the remarks which had first brought the aubject 
to the ootioeof tbe Institute, had increased so considerab); that ^iiite an sz> 
citament bad arisen in the conoir;, and preteata, loemoiiala, and repreasn- 
tadons cf rarioua ktnda had been made to the^remment of tbe Emperor 
against tbe proposed transfer of tbe ofigies. Under these altered eircuin- 
atancee be (the Cbairmaa) had again intarrogated Her Uajest;'a Secretary 
of Staia aa to thmr perseverance in tbe wUb to brlu over thoee monuinenu 
to England, and Lm Stanie; had replied that it bad been represented to 
the Emperor that the Queeo was ignite williag tc release His Uijestj from 
the ofar ho had made, if be thought fit to re*eoneider it. At tbe ume 
time it wai suggeeted that attenilon should be given boch to the condition 
of the cuonumenu themeelvaa, and to the place in which the; were now de> 
posited. And thus tha wishes of the Institute, aa ezpreasod In tbe resolu* 
tlon passed at their last neat! nr, were to be carried out 

The Rer, 0. McraetiAVi axbihited drawings wbiclt La bed latol; made of 
tbe o9gies, and spoke of tbe Mnoral axeiteuant which bad boon produosd 
io France b; the suggeatloo oi their removal to this ocuntr;, 

Ur. 0. HOROAir, M.P., bad already ex pressed the oploloo that we had 
no claim to these alaCuae. Tboagh Kiuga of England, tha Prlnsae thay 
represented ware Oounts of Aiyou, and tbeir bones rested at Pontevrault,— 
their own proper burial*plaoe. The feeliug of doeire for tbeir pceeession 
b; this aountr; bad beoo owing to their aoglacted condition, and tbo action 
taken b; tbo IniUtuto bad produced a good ofiect if it ensured the better 
oare and preiarTatioB of the meuume&ti. la any “resteratloo** that might 
be made he trusted it would aot be earned too far, *• more serious injury 
night be done by that eourse tfaae by tbo most astreua oogloet. 

Pr. Rock was aura tiiet ,bc should express the feeling of thoee present 
in thanking tbe Cholrfflen for the delloac; and tact whien he had shown In 
this matter, and whieh bad been the main canse of tliocood result that 
bad beeo achieved. These atatusa bad been len^ nogleotea at FonteTrault, 
and Albion" had the honour of preeervmg the effigies in the piece 

to which the; belonged. 

Ur. C. Tpcsbh gave an account of the discovery of aonie remarkabio 
bronso waaposa iu Pavousblre, and eilribited aovoral of the objects found. 
The discover; was made in the oourea of some draining operatioss in the 
, pariah of Talatco. near Oie Roman "Via Strata'* lead lag from Uorido- 
num to Exetor, and oot far from tbe largo earthwork known aa Hembury 
Port. Ur. Tucker pointed out ilio remarkabla features preaeotod by ^««e 
objects, but he has alooe ezteuded thoee remarks so aa to embrace refer¬ 
ences to similar objsets. His memoir is printed at length at p, 110 of this 
volume. 

The Bet. J. Becx gave tho following account of bia acquisition of a 
cooeiderable number or articles for table use (chiefly of rilver}aod porsoral 
orosmeots. la the North of Europe during the course of last year We 
sailed to the K.W. extremity of ^0 Gulf of Bothnia to tbe town of Lulsft* 
when we aaceoded tbe Great LuJefi river to Storbacken in a oorth.weaterly 
direetiou; theu by Laud in the country carts to Jockmook, nod by boats up 
a aeries ^ Inland lakes to the aettleuieut of Quiekjock, the czeronie settle- 
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snoot in tie fiCirUhirectera p*rt of the pri>?iMe of Lblel Ltppmefk. aod 
nluetod wiihia the Areu'e Cirele. The goreraaoeot hu bog ettaaptod to 
uttle the eouatry hy grutiBg trwu of Uod to penoiu ««ib the Sooth 
end excuujig them ht«D *U Unm, mUitorj eoMcnptioo. ko. The Loppe 
«one dowB to thoee wttleoeou doriog iho vuitar, A»d u loou u the «ooir 
Dielta buten to the high fells ia order to OToid the meoouliooe which breed 
in ?Mt (tueiititiee ie the eeUey iwuipe. 1 obeerred the Leppe weerinir 
Hirer burtone of t rery medutre] petiora oa (heir Wu eed eoati—t Ion/ 
heorj doth coot eooreled b; e eilrer belt worn ee the mediarol belts we4 
end ihcwiog e veiUeeei with * high etndght oolkr. onemeDlod with elol 
baler battoBs, Co whwh pendents were sUsehed. Dowd cither aids of the 
waiitoow were aiz large buttoes of e eery oiediare] (ype. Their oapi ero 
high end coaim), null bends of sUftr or tia wire. The enows ero of e 
rory peotiliar type, sone of eilrer, ochen of bore end wood. Thtir drink ipo 
OBpi $xo iMilr twodieadlod, with peadeeu etteehod. teseaibliiig e Sootol! 

a k. Id the aetkiere boiuee we fened Urge eUrer beehm. eererelof 
1 brought ewer. 

• ^ lo other ^ aed ia Norway the pereeoel oraementa. io almost 
el oesee the bwdinork of the pMseate, exhibit e etroag Orientel tree, 
ninth nay easily be aoeoeated for by the feet tbeC iheNorthmea the Vd! 
noger, m tW were eelled. reaaired to SreeaUBB, sad took larrioe ia the 
Smper^s body guard (Tbeu Prinier J AaOeoHies. p. dSl wd oq their 
Mtoro borne they woeld aeturelly hieg Muir eraaaeau book with tJien. 
The speeiaeu I non hare ware ebieiaed ftea the peeseatry tbemMiree 
ead ■» ^#7 different xa their sake to eeah os boj be pweiiaied of the 
•ilTertiaUbe esd jewellers la (he drffireat tonae.’* * 

Reiaerki apoo lertral of ibo artMies ware audo by Mr. J. Tatm end 
other meuberr preeeat. ^ 

The CHAiutAir dessribed (he oirooBstAocoe eUeadtag the fiodlne of a 
smell Mrforetad uro <d roiaarkehle type at Bryn Ssioat. Cemernishiri, 
aad which nu exhibited by bin by W peraisswa of the Her. W. Wyuao 
AVilhetfis, of Umifrea. See p. 23, mCe. It bed beea eaoloeod in a 
lawp UPh of eo^ halAbeked setarul coataiaieg baml bouoc The 
•ubjort of tie evly iatanaeati » North Walee ead the Isle of AaelewY 
of «3it iod oAtr ami oi. ^ erideaee, bee beea carefully eonifdered 
by Hr. Stwlsy, and Uie rwolt baa beea tbo utoreMlag aeaoir upoa tbo 
lubjsct which appsers id this Tolane. " ^ 


tatliTuCfitd Bi9 CBerkd of flrl tfjtikiteV. 

By Mr. B. Wawnrwr, F-8.A.-.A eaaJI oeUeotise d badges, orna- 
aicuts. eoaQiole, sod jensla-Modem Oreek Oroeaeat. eaolo^a wooden 
crow tuoh ee are Miads at Mouot Athoa.—flemiaa Badge, with flgore of 
the Cfucifliioa on both iides i-eereuteenih woidrr.-A omall Sure of 
siUcr, wiib armour funued of a Mart, broagbl fnm Walton many yee>s e« • 
prcsuiueJ to bo intended for Sir Adrian Fortesoiia. keight of Malta Tho 
WHS ui«tyr,*d. umIrrIKmry VlH.. in JMJ, ^ »hose*portrait a Malu 
i^swhat trsenil^s the figum.-Miaietureo/ St Jeseph Lurking our lord 
Itisin au eoimeW filegrm setting j-eereoleeath oeutuiy; freo SieiJy^ 
Boe^aled Cw, *3^ P«p1h and gamete, aud eiystali: modern 
arsolc— Gold Enameled Cmcifix j-aixtcaith eoatwy.—Laigc onyz oamoo 
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of ihQ Bid98«d Virgin Aod Cliild, la »a en&meled Mtting: Uhxni is a& 
snsmsiof the Imn^Mu'iita Conception.—Jewel of die Order.or Christ of R«me, 
iodlsiDOndi;—wriy sicteemh century,—Undoaos end Child» of turquoise 

euaeo;—Mvsntoentb century. Setting modern_Smell enemeled Bsdge; 

die figure of a deer wucAont; the body of e pesH.—amsll rosewood oerr. 
ing, on one tide the Uadoniie end Oikild, on rerersethe Verooiesi In s gold 
onsmolcd setting.—An old copper gilt and onemoled OrcM of s EnigliC of 

St. John of Jeruieleen. Date about ]800 Aa euei^ne—tlio figure of a 

lelbot maroAant^ the whole adorned with rubleoi ocnenids, end pearls; 
early seTcatocoth osatory—A pectoral Croea, enameled, aud adorned with 
rubies end pearls. 

By the aot, J. Bsok.—A ootleciion of silver plate, and Uhle uteoslli, 
toother with personal ornamonte, f om the North of Europe. 

Ey Mr, W. P. Vaatfon. A smalt oolleotioa of ring#, aeals, &c., belonging 
to Major.Oeooral Moore, aa follows:—IDipreesion of a seal represeotlag 
Lalte Mosvis.—A brooch end three unset stoooi, one a very beautiful Bao* 
ehoatie heed (CmQue*oeiite).—!^va rings.—Seven ringe with original aot> 
ting, and tiro with tlie setting broken.—Two Rings, and five unset stonoe 
{Otioeiio),-A Botaan niaek unsea-A Soarabons and three AMyriau 
cyliudera, ooRaved.—Pour soali.—A Saxon fibula of all ver.—Ten Bronse 
rikkgi aud a fibula found at Bath. 


^rffineoloslcal intelligence. 

It haa beon dotonulned, lo accmdaneo with the oordlal liiTitatioa 
from tlio Corporation of Lanoastor, with promise aleo of oo*eperntlob by 

I ionons of influence In the oouaty, that the Annual Useting of tlie Institute 
a 1866 should be held in ZAneashlro. Tboie who feel interest la the 
pnmied visit to a dlitriot roplote with anoleiit remaios, British sad Roman, 
and especially with examploe of eonvontual, miliiary, and donssilo orcki' 
teetuke, are requested to oocnmuuionta with Edmund Sharpo. Bsq., The 
Higher OrcATOS, Lancaster. It la anticl|)atcd ihnt the Qreat Extiilitloo 
aestsuinnier at Looda. undor direction of Mr, Waring, with which it is 
proposed to oon)bine illustrattons of the £iitk)ry of Art. anelont arid modern, 
nnd also a Speolal Scries of Portraits of ** Yorhilure Worlhlos," tile 
arratkgooient of which is oenfided to the able hands of Mr, Hailstone. 
CUD not f(ul to prosont additiooal attraollous to the aroliAologlcal victors 
who 03sy atteuu our Congress in the adjacent oouuty. 

Our reodon wlU loam with latiifnctlou that the** Mem oriels of West' 
mlnator Abbey,“ by tlie BiAXof Wcstuikstoii, will be foitliwith published. 
Ou oconsiun of tbo Meeting of the Iiiititote, is London, July, 1866, the 
Bonn, President of the Hiitorlenl Section, oioet kindly couacoted to give 
certain portions of tlie valuable ojatcrials in preparation for bis work pre* 
viously aoooiineed by Mr. Murray. The Dieeoursae delivered at our 
Meeting in the Metropolia here been DOtloed Id this JouidsI, to), xzill., 
pp. $09, $13, 


KOTE OF TEE RESTOEATIOF OF THE LAOOOOF.' 

AoQODiin wj fruUr m to Um mieror of Uio mt VmH lUtM 
BofidlnoJIl. «b«Q DtokiDg bU top/ of tho pow (ftni^od ia 152^) aov <n 
too Gollopto. FloroMOi abo rofttorod ibo oab^oo Looooon In tho ngU» 
arm, too vUsh boie^ brokos off wd ooror foood, Doedo aiado ob« la wui, 
too full oise. (hot torroopoodod into too buooIoo, ood vito too boldnMo 
and ohoraetor of tot orifiaol, ood aitod «Hb It Id laob o uoenor oo to proro 
bov vtll Boooio QndoroMod bit profootioB; ond toll nodol oorvod him for 
moklfig too ptrfoet m of bb ovd work** (Titodi Boedo Boadlodll). But 
Winokdmona (H. A. x. I> j 13). boo too fblloiriBg ooootiot of too rotto- 
rotioD:—** Tho right srm of Looeooo. vbiob woo woatipg ood roplooid hj 
ouo of ttrr<Koita,U. Aofdo fonDcrl/ tooogbt of rwtoriog. ood eommorcM 
oottia^ It odt of morblo ia tbc roogb^ «»/ pood^, but ooror fioUbod k i 
(bit pioeo tborefim aow lioo uodor too tmoe. TbW onn, ootmood with 
toe serpeoto, would bore bent itadf oa blgb oror too bead of too itatuo. 

.Jri'Bioi boo. OB too eoatroiy, otretebed out too am raoterod bj 

bim ia (om-ootta, la ocdor to toaro too boad «i too firaro free, and toot no 
other portion might opproaeb the loae m on opwvd diroetjon.*' 

It mut, boweror, bo obeertod boro that, bad U. Aagelo aUeaptod the 
reatorodos, it eoold act poodbly baro ooe^ed toe kaowl^o, ood too obro* 
Hiding, of bio devoted odmimr. yaoari. 

WiookeliDiuiQ moot eemio)j bo confoBoding th# groat MicMt with 
hie obooBre friend 0io9c»m Aaprio JAmforooff. wbo lo aetuall/ aendoned 
b/ Vaeeri (Vito di G. Aag, Montorooli) ao baviag motomd too left orm. 
toot woo wBotiog. of too Apollo, OM too rifiiU of to# Xdoooow/’ for 
Clement TII. 

But, wbether welbgroundod or not, toe tradition provoo bU idoe of too 
proper action of toa arm to have bean o^oflj wjdo of toa origin^ u what 
w« laa at praeont, wbatoar that ba doe to BaeiUoalli or to Boniiu. 


COEEECTIOR. 

Ia toa Miswr on a aaal of toa Prior of T/wardr«to, net «ito ao ialaglio 
of too LaocooB group, p. 4d, lino 7, onCi. for nock, rood k«nri. 
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S&PTfiUDER, M7. 


SOME AOCOTTOT OP THE DISCOTBHT OP A GOLD* CVP IN A 
BAEROW IN CORNWALL, A.D. 2W7. 

aCWARD KM ingR , TiM'Wkrtab «/ th4 0Imbi«1» 

It gives me great pleasure to av^ myself of the gradoua 
permission of Her Majesty, and of His Koyal Higlmess the 
Duke of ComwaU, to submit to the inspection of this Society 
A remarkable cup of gold which was disinterred from a 
barrow or tumulus of earth, as long ago as the spring 
of 1837, on the waste of the Duchy manor of Rihaton, in 
Cornwall. 

I have a perfect recollection of the discovery, having been 
at that time in frequent communication with certain officers 
of the duchy, who kindly described to me the circumataacea 
under which the cup was found. 

1 have since also personally received from one of those 
officers, Mr, George Froeth, of Duporth, in Cornwall, a full 
confirmation, from his own knowledge, of the contempora¬ 
neous Btaterocut of tim thon mineral agent of the Ducliy, 
Mr. ColoDSO, who was iiistiiicted by the late auditor, Sir 
Goorge Harnsou, to make careful inquiries on tho spot 
and to embody tho result in a written statement of facte. 

The information so obtained is entirely worthy of re¬ 
liance. It was contained in three letters written on the 
10th, 19th, and 20th of May, 1887, of which this paper 
may be taken as a fair abstract. 

Shortly before that time, some labourers, in saarch of 
stone for building an engine-house on a mine on the manor, 
thought they could more easily obtain some from a large 
mound of earth and stones which had been standing from 
time immemorial, with three others, on a part of the moor 
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about lialf a mile from tbe voll-koovn tnagsoB of granite 
locally called the ** Cbeese-wring 

Tho mound or bariDw vas ab^t thirty yarda in diameter. 
After remoriogpart of the superiscumb^t earth and atones, 
they came upon a Tanlt or dst of rough maaonry forming 
an oblong four-aided cavity, consiating or three vertical stones 
on each of ^e longer sides, of one atone at each end, a 
large flat one belov, and a Urge flat coveriug stone above. 
The length of the whole vault was 6 ft., the breadth fh, 
and the neigbt about 3 ft 

Nooo of these granite blocks had any visible tool-mark on 
them; but they were r^ularly arranged, the upper atone 
being about 5 ft. below the surface of the mound. Tho 
vault extended in length from N. K. E. to S. S. W. lu the 
opinion of Mr. Colenso, the mound bad been already dis¬ 
turbed, and the central part of it had been thereby some¬ 
what depressed; but 1 do not understand from Uus that 
tbs vault or dst itself had been apparently disturbed; on 
the contrary, a sketch by Hr. Freeth represents b«th the 
horizontal and vertical stones as in their proper position. 

At the northern end of the vanlt were found human re- 
maina, consisting of the crumbling pordona of a skull and 
other bones almost pulverised. 

Within tho vault, and about 3^ ft. from this north end, 
wei^e found two vessels lying near each other, one being of 
earthenware, the other aud smaller one being the gold cup 
before us. 

When flrst observed, there was a small flat atone, about 
16 in. square, leaning diagonally against the inner west 
side of toe dst, apparently (as my i&rmant su^esta) for 
protection of the vessels, is which the earthen vessel was 
unfortunately broken by the tool used in disengaging it 
from this stooa 

Mr. Coleoao states In has letter that the earthen vaao 
must, iu bis opinion, originally have coots bed the geld one, 
which probably fell out of It when tho larger earthen one 
was broKsn ; but neither he oor Mr. Freeth saw ^e two in 
siitt 10 the vault; so that the opinion was founded on the 
description of the workmen, 

Some other articles were also found in tlie cist, and 
were sent up to London with the cup, but they are not 
uow forthcomiog. This is to be regretted; for, on the old 
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principle of “ noscUttr a socio,*’ these other relics, found in 
company Tvitli the cup, might have thrown light on the 
age or date of the cup. They were however seen by Hr. 
Freotl), now tho only atteetiug witness of their nature and 
aspect. They were sent up iu four packages or boxes, 
containing tho following articles, as described in the letter 
accompanying tliom, vis., portions of tho fictile vessel called 
by the writer the “urn;" a small bit of “ ornamental earthen 
wai'o;" something like a metallic “ rivet," and other unde- 
scribod articles, ns well as small portions of the human 
bones already mentioned. 'With theso wore also enclosed 
what romainod of a certain spcar-hcad or sword blade, which 
was about 10 in. long when first sceu in the vault, but was 
aii»rwards broken by removal. 

The cup was forthwith sent to King William IV. Sir 
George Harrison; but the demise of tis Majesty within a 
week or two afterwards will sufficiently account for the 
temporary disappearance of the treasure. In all proba¬ 
bility the contents of the boxes were not sent to the Palace 
with tlie cup. Sir George himself did not long survive, and 
ray friend Mr. Freeth’s memory is now the sole depository 
of the secret of those lost relics. He speaks of them with 
a natural distrust of his recollection alter an iaterval of 
thirty years, and in relation to objects at that time, in them¬ 
selves, of little ostensible interest. He remembers the frag¬ 
ments of metal, and of the blade; and also tho fragments 
of pottery, of a “reddish brown" color; and he has some 
wcollectiou of sotno pieces of ivory, and of a few glass beads. 

Such is all that I cjtu offer to supply tho place of ^e 
miscellaneous contents of the cist, other than tlio cup, which 
has alono bceu preserved for our gratification and instruction. 

In order further to idoulify this cup, you will boar in 
mind tho accession of our Queon, aud her subsequent mar- 
riage,—events of such engrossiug importance as to leavo 
little room for thought or inquiries about the cup. It is easy 
to understand that the discernment of the Prince Consort 
distinguished this golden spoil, at a subsequeut period, from 
other royal plate. Tho record of iU finding was brought to 
light anS annexod to ll»e relic; and it uow has its place of 
deposit, at the wish of his Royal Highness, in the Swiss Cot¬ 
tage of the Queen at Osborne. 

This highly curious cup ,—80 far as I am awnro, unique,— 
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measures in b^iglit 3:^ in.; diameter at tbe mouth 3} in.; at 
the widest part of the bowl 3^ io. The handle tneaaurea in* 
hj i in., greatest width. The weight of the oup is 2 02 . 
10 dwta.: its bullion value about £10. The handle, which has 
boeu a littlo ciushed, is attached b/ ox little rivets, three 
At the top aud tlu^ee at the bottom, secured by small 
Icsenge-ahaped nuts or cottars. This appendage, it should 
be ol^rved, seems, at least in Its present state, St oolv for a 
means of suspension, harel/ afibr^ng sufficient space S)i' the 
sDuiUest of to be jMSud through it. Indeed, the cup 
does uot staud firmly on lU base, and 1 bare doubts whotlier 
it was intended to do eo. On U)e bottom of tbe cup there 
are concentric ribe or corrugatlous, like thoee on the rest of 
it, around a little central knob about ^ in. in diameter. 
Thus the conugated fashion of work extends over the 
ontire snriace. The prevalence of this corrugation in eaiiy 
gold ornaments may have been caused by some constructive 
advantage; as we see in tbe frequent use, in our own times, 
of thin wavy sheets of metal for temporary and other build- 
logs, whereby a greater d^;ree of strength is obtained, with 
economy of metal. This, in otgects of gold, would of course 
be a cogent consideration. 

With legard to the mode of manufacture of sucli a cup, I 
have had the advantage of obtaining the valuable opinion 
of Messrs. Garrard, who carefully examined and weighed 
it They found in it no sign of solder, or any rivet used 
except for attaching the handle; and ^y considered that 
a like cup, of the same material, might be produced without 
difficulty out of a single flat lamina of thin gold, hammered or 
beaten into a similar form. They recognised immediately, 
os belonging to a type of Scandinavian antiquities that bad 
occarioDiJIy been brought under their notice. I mention this, 
because some practiem gentleman, to whom I showed it last 
summer, cousidered the workmansliip to be of a character 
which it would not be easy to reproduce without a mould. 

Since tlio re'discorery of this very remarkable treasure- 
trovo,! have looked in vain for any like cup, of the same 
material, to which so early a date can be assigned (at least 
since the well-known priso won by tbe valiant ** Carodac I ; 
and have been kindly aided in my search by friends more 
learned than myself in the history of such art Mr. Way 
has pointed out to my notice a cup of amber, of a character 
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not dissimilar, found near Brighton several years ago, It was 
found in connection with remains of a so-oalled Keltic charac¬ 
ter, and is figured in tlie Sussex Archsolo^cal Transactions, 
aud also in this Journal, to), xv., p, 90. 'the small liaudle 
lioa some rosemblanco to that of the present cup, but tlie 
material distinguishes the two. The gcn9ral outline or form 
of tho gold cup is bj uo moans rare, aud might find a t^po 
in more tlian ono period of oarly art, especiallj^ in fictile ware. 
I observed several such earthenware vaaos, from Boulogne, 
in the late Baris Exhibition, in the inner circle, which might 
pass for fac-si miles of tho present cup (except the boodlo), 
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There is an armlet, found in Lincolnshive (already pub¬ 
lished in this Journal, and of which the representation is 
here reproduced), wbiol), both in respect of material aud of 
workmanship, might be a counterpart of tlie cup, but for 
its application to the purposes of a personal ovnaraent, 
instead of a cup. Inaoea the corrueation of thin cold 
sooms to bo a mode of metallurgy that haa been resoriad to 
in various analogous objects in that raotal, which have been 
referred to os early, or Keltic manufacture, quite uncon¬ 
nected with Phmnician, Komnn, or Saxon work : such as is 
the gold corslet found at Mold, in Flintshire, which is now 
in tho British Museum,' together with some other small 

> ThU nsiarkAbU nIU b &pnd in AMbM«l Jooni*!, to), xl?. p. SVX 
tiiA btI p, 42$, wd Lo 
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portions of like sulcated, or puoclied laminie of gold in the 
same glass cfise mth the corslet The diadems, or gorgets, 
of gold, lignred io Sir W. E. Wilde’s Cstal^^ue of the Gold 
Antiquities in the Hoseum of the Bojal 1^ Academy,* 
also afford examples of a like treatment of gold lam in e 
for the purpoees either of ornament or of increased strength. 
For the latter purpose, thoeo who hare ohaerrod tlie growth 
of shells of deep-sea moll asks, must recollect how of^n tbo 
Hko purpose of protecting their brittle envelopes seems to bo 
effected by annmr folds or corrugations of the outer material. 

But I ^l not further pursuo this conddoratlon, in the 
hope that my inend, Mr. Way, who can snoak es tripode 
ftf’Maoloffico on the subject of English gold-finds, may bo 
tempted to ^ve us the benefit of bis own observations in 
suUidivm to the present imperfect references. 

One of tho letters of Mr. Coleoso above referred to, 
the attention of bis correspondents to the three other 
untouched tumuli, adjacent to the one in which the cup was 
discovered; and suggests that what the miners call a crorr cui 
might be productive of fiuiher discoveries of interest in 
that unexplored ground. As yet 1 have not heard whether 
this useful hint has awakened the curioaty of our Cornish 
co-adventurers in this field of roetallifodine enterprise. 
Considering that this Northern district has already pro¬ 
duced the lunettes of Fadstow and of St. Juliot, to say 
nothing of the lost or ^ptrrip of Looe Down, of 

which I reminded mv Cornish friends in October, 

I cannot forbear to hope that they will find out some 
Stannary process” for fadlitatiug the exploration of the 
other Killaton tumuli. 

I cannot reiriun from mentioning here, that, dariug tho 
presidency of the Prince Consort over the Duchy Council, 
an inddent occarrod which may supply a laudable example 
to lords of manors elsewhere. When an applicatiou was 
made, in my own recollectloD, by the contractors of some 
great works near Plymouth for a lease or liberty to quarry 
giimite, at a tonnage or royalty, in Billaton manor, the 
council prohibited the removal or quarrying of any within 
a certain proscribed distance from the Cheese-wring. That 
colossal pile of tabnJar slabs of rock, whether visited as a 

* Sm MMdtiif fib* <«TttJD«w Scv«4 Ibid. pp. as, ts, toS sa 

* ^ovniil fib* Rofftl loifittvtMo of CotawaU, voL it pp. 2SS, IS. 
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geological phenomeDoo; or as a picturesque object; or as a 
Drmmcal ^tar or idol according to the more ^rourite local 
opinion, sUndlag in the midst of the Caradon copper mine 
district a few n^os north of Liskoard, has thus been pro** 
tected from demolition. 


8UPPLEUBKTABT ffOnCES, BELATIXO TO A GOLB CIT? FOUNT 
15 A 8EPULCB:BAL cist NSAB the CnBESE-W&IKO, ANT 
ALSO TO SOME OTHSE GOLD &SLIC6 DC CO&HWALL. 

It is remarkable that amongst the numerous objects of 

r id found in Great Britain nono shoiOd linve occurred, as 
believe, of the like description aa the cup which, hj the 
gracious favor of her Majestj, wo are now permitted to 

E ablisb. The predous rwcs heretofore brought to light 

are been exclusively of the nature of peraonil ornaments. 
In Ireland, as Sir W. R. Wilde informs us,^ it is supposed that 
tho native gold was the metal with which the primitive 
inhabitants were first acquainted, and a greater number and 
variety of objects of gold have there been found titan in anj 
other country in North Western Europe. Them likewise 
consist, for the most park of articles connected with persona) 
decorations, and it is remarkable that they liaro rardy 
occurred, as in other countries, with sepulchral deposits. 
Ancient Annals* give us even the name of the ar^ficer by 
whom gold WAS first smelted in the woods of Wicklow, throe 
centuries before the ChristUn era» and affirm that by him 
were goblets and brooches first covered with gold and rilver 
in Ireland. Banqueting vessels of the precious metals, ns 
W. Wilde states, on the authority of the Annals, were not 
unknown to the Early Irish; be points out, moreover, that 
some golden cup^shaped vessels in the Copenh^en Museum, 
which have been found suspended in totnU, strikingly resem¬ 
ble, when viewed in an inverted position, certain Irish relics 
of the same precious rnaterial and workmaosbip, noticed bj 
Tallancey and other writers ns r^al caps or h^ets.* 

* r^(tliOT> «t tlM AAtioutm U« * Sm A* cariooa tndibon pmtmi 
Boril 2i& Asdar, bj Sr W. B. n tb* Book «f LMBfUr. givu V 7 Tr. 
WiUa. p. SS5 ; Anti* Ibdd, iUd. p. T. _ , , 

«f GoU, ^ L * Coapirt «*p«iiU7 Wem*^ lo Ao 

TOT- xirr. 
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The fashion of tbo golden peiattu^hk^ bolm or cap Tnth 
recurred brim and conical apex, seems little adapted, it must 
be admitted, to anj use as a “ banqueting ressel;" the stylo 
of decoration is doubtless that with which we are familiav 
alike in Sarly Scandinarian relics, and likewise in those of 
the lister kingdom. Gold cups of thin metal, ornamented 
with riba and parallel lines, rows of small knots and con¬ 
centric cirdss, that seem to be for the most part hammered 
up, are not Infrequontlj found In Denmarl: and other 
northern countries ; these ressels, although in their general 
form dissimilar to the cup found in Cornwall, present the 
samopeculiari^of being round*bottomed; in some examples 
also the addition of a handle occurs, of a differont fashion, 
howerer, to that of the Corniih treasure* trove.* A epociraeu 
recently shown in ^e Exhibition at Paris, amongst the 
Banish Antiquities, has, as deeeribed to me by Mr. Pranks, 
the form of an ordinary baan, of very thin plate, ornamented 
with borisontal bands and concentric circles; it bas a slight 
curved handle, like the elongated neck of some animal, ter¬ 
minating in a small bead with ears, intended possibly to 
represent that of a wyreriL if. de MorUUet, however, 
describes it as the head of a horse rudely designed.* Eleven 
of these golden vessels, similar la their ^hion, were found 
together in the Island of Funen. They are assigned by 
Scandinavian archsologists to the later times of tlie Age of 
Bronze. 

Thero is great difficulty in suggesting a date, even approxi¬ 
mately, for the remarkable relic brought before us by Mr. 
Smirke. Its diacoveiy with a sepulcbrat deposit and urn in 
a cist of atones, more especially as being accompanied by n 
weapon of bronze, may doubtless lead us to assign tlie rellcH 
to n remote period, when the use of that metal prevailed. 


HordUi OMMMf, ^ II. If. SM. 1 \» 
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Tbe fact, raoreovev, that in aiiotlier remaik&ble diacovery of 
goldon relics in Cornxvall, namely the two Inmtla found at 
Padstow, as related in this Journal by Mr. Smirke, the 
precious deposit was likewise accompanied by an object of 
bi'onzd, a celt of tbo moat simple foim, the flat axe-blade 
that may have been probably the earliest type of the series 
of I'elics of tliat class.^ 

It ie to be regretted that no record of tlie fnaliion either 
of the Hade, described ns a “spear-head,’' or of the cinerary 
vase and its incised ovaamontation, sliould liavo boon pro- 
served. The sepulcinal mound, however, enclosing an um- 
burial in a cist, may unquestionably be referred to an early 
age of Britisli autiouity, subsequeut to the so-called Stone- 
Period. It is wortlw of remark tliat tlie oue-handled cup of 
amber, noticed by Mr. Smirks, fouud in a barrow at Uove 
near Brigliton, was likewise accoiDpanied by n brooee blade; 
the coiitonta of that tomb included also one of those ekilfully 
wrouglit stone axe-boads, perforated for n haft, a type of 
weapon familiar amongst Scandiiianau relics of tiie " Age 
of Bronae.” 

I may here cite the opinion of one of our most reliable 
authorities in all such questious of difficulty, Mr. Pranks, 
ihat the Cornish cup should bo classed with the corslet 
found in the grave-hill at Mold, and the Lincolnshire armlet 
figured above ; witli certain golden onmments also found in 
Scotland, in Ireland, and in Scandinavia. The same type of 
ornamentation will be found to prevail in all; its general 
anangcineiit being in liorisontal bands, more or less en- 
riched with lines of stippled, beaded or corded work, the 
surface in some examples ribbed oi corrugated, in otliers 
elaborately embossed, as in tbo gold covalet from the barrow 
near if old, with vows of etuds, nail-head and otiier oma- 
menla iti strong relief. We find moj'eovor, especially in 
Irish relics of gold, small conccutric circles, and also patterus 
for tho moat part of clievrouy or loaengy typo, tliat closely 
resemble those on easly sepulclirftl unis, occurring likewise, 
but more rarely, on broaie weapons and celts. 

In considering the peculiar ribbed or corrugated fashion 
of relics of gold, such ss tliose to wbicli I have briefly 
ndvoiied, we cannot &il to recognise a certain coustructivo 

* A Mb. Jour©., tol. isU. p. 277. Sm A«d.. by Sir W. It Wild*, p. MS. 
of tli* iyp« of Mlt, Caul. Asllqv. n. I, 
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analogy to the remarkable circular British shields of thin 
bron 2 e plate timt have repeatedly been brought under our 
notice. In these ^e find around the boss a series of eon- 
coutrio rings hammered up, witli Intervening circles of knobs, 
in alternate aiTangement^ the knobs or studs having the 
appearance of round-headed nails, such as are often seen on 
the old Highland targets tliat freqiiently present an almost 
archaic aspect In the bronze sbi^d, as also in the corru¬ 
gated cup or armlet of gold, it is probable that by such 
mode of construction, as uready noticed, increased strength 
7as obtained, with lightness and economy of metal.’ 

A few other golden relics found in dreat Britain and on 
the Continent olium notice, in connection ^ith the subject of 
the curious discovery brought before us by the gracious con¬ 
sideration of the Queen. 

Of the great hoard of gold that vaa brought to light by 
the plou^ a few years since near Hastings, consisting 
chiefly it is beliSTed of torques, armlets, and the like, some 
fragments only escaped speedy destruction iu the melting- 
pot. Two of these are now in the British Museum; they 
have been figured in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaiies, and apparently may have been portions of broad 
armlets, resembling that before figured mund in Lincoln¬ 
shire, or of some similar ornament.^ They bear the same 
stamp of workmaiwhip, the ribs with the lines of stippled 
marluugs between tliein. 

Of similar workmaosliip is a broad gold bracelet in pos¬ 
session of Lord Panmure, at Brechin Castle, if, Britain, 
figured in Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. It is of 
thin metal, hanunerod up, and formed with five ribs or oor- 
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vugated bands, and slight corded ornaments between them. 
This ornament, of which a portion is lost, was found at 
CamustoD, ^ngus, in a cist, under an erect stono sculptured 
with a cross. A large skeleton lay in the cist; part of the 
skull had been cut away: an uru» ornamented with zig> 
sag patterns, was also found with this deposit, traditionally 
regarded as the remains of the leader of the Danish mnrau- 
dors slain there by Malcolm 11. about the ebso of the seventh 
century. The inteiTueut, however, was doubtless of a much 
earlior peiiod. The f&sbiou of this Scottish specimen eeoms 
to precisely similar to that of a diadem found in the 
comity of limerick, figured in Sir W. Wilde's Catalogue of 
Antiquities of Gold in the Museum of the Boyal Irish 
Aca^my, p. 24, fig. fiSl. 

Amongst other relics of gold obtained in. Scotland, where 
such objects have been found in considerable variety, I may 
here mention an armlet brought to light in Angus. It had 
been depc«ted in a stone dst, and was accompanied by an 
um; this example of the occurrence of ornaments of gold at 
the period to which the inteiTnenta of that description may 
be assigned is recorded by Mr. Jervise, Memorials of Angus, 
p. 32 •. 

Some remarkable examples of golden ornaments have been 
brought to light in France, especially the rich treasure of 
armlets found in Britanoy, as described by the liev. J. 
Bathurat Deane. The most gingular object of the like 
precious material is a relic found in 1844 usar Poitiers, and 
figured in tliis Journal.* It was regarded by Raoul Rochette 
AS Gaulish. In general form it bears resemblance to a 
quiver; its length is 21 in,, the decoration consists, as 
on the Scauinavian cups, of numerous concentric circles 
arranged in bands horizontally, aud stippled markings. The 
ornaments seem to have been hammered up; the metal, m 
this instance, is not corrugated. The oruamouUtiou may be 
compared with that of certain Irish objects of gold, aucli os 
the cupped “fibula" in the Museum of Trinity CoUoge, 
Dublin; and the boxes, by some supposed to have 
used for mortuary purposes, in that of the Royal Irish 
AcBdemy.* 

It may seem scai cely necessary to remind the reader ot 

• A«b. Jeura.. ToL i. ^ 2«. Oratawti of 0«ld, pp. JO, i*. 

> Fifurod ia Sir W. WUdVa CtUlofoo. 
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the frequent occurrence of smell fictile ressels with eaily iii* 
termeata; it liae been supposed* Tvith much probability, that 
they liad coutaiued food or drink, placed near the remaius of 
the dead.^ Examples of such ressels of any otlier material, 
especially of metal, aa in the deposit described by Mr. 
Smirke, are very rare. He has adverted to the remarkable 
discovery of a ono-liandled cup of amber, accompanied by 
weapons of stone and bronze, in a barrow near Brighton. 
Such preuous relics were, doubtless, objects that liad been 
most prized in life by the dccaasod. A singular little cup, 
described as of oaic, but possibly of the ICimmeridge shale 
obtained near tlie shores of Dorset, was found in that county 
in 1767, in a grave^bill known as the King Bari'cw near 
Wareham. lu this instance the corpse had been placed, 
wrapped as it appeared in decr-skins, in a large hollow trunk 
of an oak; no weapon was noticed with the bones nor any 
trace of metal, with the exception of a portion, as stated, of 
gold lace. The little bowl-shaped vessel had no foot or 
handle, it was of oval form, the cQameter at the mouth boing 
3 ia. by 2 io.; the depth about 2 in.; the whole of the sur- 
%ce was engraved with borizootal and oblique Unes.^ It ia 
supposed that it bad been placed at the bead of the corpse. 

A small wooden vessel lias been described by Professor 
^oiaaae as found in a similar depository io Denmark in 
1827. The oaken trunk lay in a barrow, near the village 
caUed Vollei'slev; an urn was first disinterred in tlie super¬ 
incumbent eaitb : below this was a heap of email stones, 
chat covered the wooden coffin in wliicb lay some locks of 
Imman hair, a woollen mantle, a sword and dagger of bronze, 
a palstave also with a brooch of the same me^, and a horn 
comb. The little cup that accompanied this remarkable 
interment bad two handles; it contained some deposit having 
the appearauce of ashes.* Sevei^al interments of the same 
description liave been noticed in this Journal as occuiTing in 

» fielkU vmmIi, •tvtllw’ la aad bai» Sftt kasdU tbrotub •bleb tb* 

HOB* te Kite (old CgiitUb eup, floj;ar eeuld MVMlr 

bat of Ima oteitPb ptriedA. on daubtlm » Sn (b« wmuqE bv Mr. Haloblaa. Io 
ftmlUu le tU r«*d*r. 1 maaUoa Lie Coaotv KietOfY, end Io Oeob Mec 
panieolerl; 4 Auiell oo^budled oup of vol sutiI. p. S8; pno «Uo br Ur 
Mrtb*a«4r«, auioD^t Boeifio mIIm Wtn* In bb CtlUe ^muli of DorMt 
biooibt befer* Uie lotUtuCe io ISfS In (be ScoHoq of “ Tumuli ot«o«i ti 
Cou( Poelo ViiMr«4U.Soul. of &«rteai«. nrioui perlode," e, 4. TLe oua. u 
Tb«M w«r« found in Mpelebnl tAAmude belouoed U QounA * 

^leof IriokDeor LoTer^bUmbeJdr. < PriawMl ISdauniM «f 

The cup, lotb^sQMie, u routMLoottoraod, Deonork, p. M. 
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tKd nortlidrn pai't of Sleswlck. With tho unbum t bodies, 
wrapped id woollen cloth and laid upon hidea, bad been 
depoeited sworda and other objects of bronze, with other 
relics, including cups of wood described 68 turned on the 
lathe, and in some instances ornamented with minute studs 
of tin skilfully hammered iu. One of these curious cups, 
fouud in the trunk of an oak iu a barrow called Dmgshei, h^ii 
been hgured iu this Journal It has one handle ; tlie base is 
of sucli uarrow dimensions that the vessel, when filled, 
could scarcely preserve its equilibrium, even when carefully 
balanced; the under surface of this foot is ornamented with 
six concentric circles of diminutive nails or studs of tin.^ It 
may deserve notice that in one instance an armlet of gold was 
brought to liglit. These remans have been assigned by 
Professor Worsaae to tlio Early Bronze Age. 

1 have willingly acceded to the wish of ouv fiiend Mr. 
Smirke, that I sTiould append to his account of the EiUatcu 
Treasure Trove some notices of other objects which appear 
to present features of analogy that, by comparison, may aid 
the investigation of the period to which these and other golden 
relics should be assigned, especially in regard to their occar< 
rence with some raortuaiy intention. We have been indebted 
to his kindness on a former occasion for an account of golden 
crescent-shaped ornaments, or lunula, found in Cornwall, 
four in number, resembling such as have frequently occurred 
in Ireland.* Whilst the foregoing notes have beeu in pre- 

S ration, I have received from an obliging fnend at Penzance, 
r-J, T. Blight, F.S.A.,who8e knowledge of antiquity has ro- 
peatedly aided my researches, drawings of two other Cornish 
relics of gold, likewise of Irish types. One of those, a portion 
of a pen annular armlot, or possibly of a nock ornament, wa't 
founi at Tredinuey in ploughing near the “vow,’* or subter¬ 
raneous walled cliamber aud passages at Chapel Uny in tho 
parish of Sancreed, about two miles from Penzance: it is 
preserved in the Museum of tho Antiquarian Society of that 
towti-^ British liut-circles and other early vestiges occur 


* 6*« tAfiklAlioo, br Stn Cb. 
0««4b, oi Wor«M'i mtiBOlr os tli* Aq. 

a ilUMof South JuUmiS, Anb. J«ar> 
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near the spot. The lengtli of tliia fra^ent of gold is about 
4 in.; the armlet was a slight round bar of gold, in part 
somewhat twistei it may be in the process of working it; the 
extremity is gradually dilated, terminating in an enlarged 
6at end rather more than a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The dilated terminal knobs, rarying from the simple button- 
shaped terminations, that first take a slightly cupped form, 
and gi'adually expand until they assume tho broad saucer* 
like Sshion of tho so*callod “mammillary brooches/’ are cha¬ 
racteristic of Irish penannular ornaments.* The second relic 
of gold is a portion of a more massive peuannular object, n 
cupped “ fibula” of unusually large dimensions, and of a typo 
almost exclusively Irish.* It was found near the Lizard, in a 
district of Western Cornwall replete with early remains, cud 
is now preserved in the British Museum. The length of 
this fragment is 3 in., its weight 5j oz. It formed part of 
Payne Knight's OoUectiou. The “caliwnated” extremity 
must have been of uuusual breadth, when perfect; the por¬ 
tion that remains measures in. in diameter. The largest 
brooch of this description in the Museum of tho Royal Irish 
Academy weighs 16 oz. 17 dwt 4 gr., the cupped disc at 
each of its extremities measures 5 iu. in diameter. It will 
be noticed in the woodcut, that the bow or handle of the 
Cornish fragment is lozengc-slxaped, a variety of fashion 
that occui's iu Irish specimens, but no example is figured by 
Sir W. Wilde. I have seen only one other “ mammillary 
brooch” found in England; it was figured iu my Memoir 
on Ancient Gold Omamonts iu this Journal, vol. vi. p. 61, 
having been brought before the Institute W Mrs. Danby 
Harcourt, tbroug!^ Mr. Charles Tucker., This specimen, 
weighing 5 oz. 7 dwts. 22 gr., was found at Swinton Park, 
Yo^ahire. Two similar objects are noticed by Gough as 
found, in 1730, near Ripon. 

It is very remarkable, ns Mr. Blight truly observes, tliat 
all the Cornish gold ornaments have their counterparts in 
Ireland. I have much pleasure in being enabled to publish 
roproscutations of tliese remarkable relies tliat have become 
known to me through his courtesy. 

ALBERT WAT. 

*SMSirW. Wild»'«C»t«logi 2 «, Aotjou, * lUA; coopar* Ko«. ISO, 1S3, 599, 

of Gold, Uno. B 07 . L Aood., p. 62-75. Ao. 
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The gems of tb« BUcu Oabioot tbst espocUU^Arreatod my 
Attantiou duriog ropeatod aud mioata axamiz^tiona in tha 
course of the preaect year (1867) hare supplied matter for 
the following obeervatiooa. As the nature of my prefatory 
remarks suggests, the ** Signed Torb" demand the first to 
be passed in review. And, besides the interest attached to 
them as a class in consequence of the disputes to whicli tlieir 
claims have so long given occaaon, they, from the /aditious 
value imparted to then by these very claims, represent a larger 
pecuniary equivalent than any other series in the coUectioo. 

Most important of the series is a finely-ezecuted head of 
* Gennanicus, in eomewhat high relief ^hind the neck »e 
incised the letteia EniTYrx, remains of the h\l name 
Epitynchaous, which passes for that of the engraver, but 
whicli tbe very fact of its being iticued dedsrea to indicate 
the owner, or perhaps the dedicator, of this menoiisl of a 
justly-bcloved master. In ^t, tbe latter is the way in 
which Dr. Bi imn himself explains an inscripdon of Identi* 
cally the same nature, tbe “ Alpbeus with Aretbon," upon 
the memorable cameo of St Germain des Pr^ representing 
the same Cesar and Agrippina.' Kublcr, it is true, with 
inexplicable inconsistency, admits this rignature amongst the 
Jive, of which alone be aUoivs the authenticity, although 
open to the very objection that suffices bis severe criticism 
for the immediate condemnation of innumerable others of 
the class. But that the inscnptioQ was added in ancient 

* Ceotiaa«d fttMa p. 14S, 1( nfarri^ I 0 * t*mporw7 U> 

!■ ndiMUTj io apluA lirfiinhinit tS« b« diuigad wh«a ib4 fpsu 

rMioB of OM 14 kanate arrusod ba iU larje abov* 

foUoiriM HoU^tba vaatafKaa. «aaa mv in pt^anSMi. ThoMnufkid 

tiff ia( tn* MT«^ fc^^ca vUb a atar vara tba fint Ml» s Ud for 
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times can admit of so doubt, the cameo Iiaving belong;ed to 
FuItIo Orsini, and actually been published, as ^e see it at 
present, os early as the date of 1598, in Faber's edibioo 
of tlio “Imagmes Virorum lllustrium” 

Next in point of long-establisbed celebrity, and made 
icdowQ to the world at the same time, is a head of the 
youthful * Hercules, with the club upon Uis shoulder, in the 
exorgue TNAIOC: a work in beauty equalled by that of 
the stone it adorns, a large blue beryl emulating the cerulean 
lustre of the sapphire. The stylo is the purest Greek, and 
as the features are erideutly not ideal, we see here tlie 
portiait of some Greek pnnee who thus assumes the eba- 
ractei' of the mythic founder of his line—perhaps Philip 
himself, who was distinguished for his manly beauty.^ The 
must therefore hare been added by a subsequent, and 
Roman, owner; one it may reasonably be infened of the 
family of the Scipios (Cornelia) with whom Gnaus was 
a regular prmnomen, and upon whose oonsular mintage this 
identical head was w equally regular type. This gtns, 
therefore, has a better cium to its ownership than that of 
Pompey, to whom Faber unhesitatingly gives it on the 
strong^ of the name. To see in it tliat of the engraver is 
pexfectiy preposterous, for the reasons above assign^, whicli 
I doubt not will sufBce for every one versed in Bomau 
usages. This gem was stolen at the sale of the Strops! 
Cabinet, but reappeared some years after in the Scheller- 
sheim, and, being purchased by the Due de Blacas in 1659, 
was restored to its former company. In tho interim its 
vacancy was supplied by a modem facsimile in aqua^mariae, 
which still accompanies tbe original, and affords a useful 
comparison between tlie different styles of art. 

^Medusa's Head in profile, perhaps the best known gem in 
the whole Strozsi Cabinet, has to me, notwithstanding its 
long-established reputation as a masterpiece of Greek art, all 
the air of an early Cinque*cento work. In the first place, 
the type has no precedent amongst ancient rernaius, but has 
originated in a complete miscooception of the antique idea 
of tlie subject. Tho Greeks had two unvarying types of the 
Medusa. Tho ouo, the most ancient, the living Gorgon, 

* Wh»B Pbilijj't pairtiwiH tt AUi«u NUrtod tbAl tbe Sret wm tb* a«tlt of 
were preUinff Lie beeutf. bis eloqueiM*, ft wooiui, tbe eeeeud, ef t eophkt the 
and U\» driakiof potrere, D«moitb«aee tUri, of t.apoose (Plut.) 
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always shown in front^face, terrific and full of animated fury, 
repi^eaePting in &ct the Queeu of Hell, the Destroying 
P^ciple, the Hindoo Bhavani’-^lhe other iU Piaxlt^ean 
rersion, the ex^ring Medusa, soft and languid, generally in 
profile, but occaaiou^y gireo in three>quarter iace: wings 
on the brow belong to both—an expreesiTe attribute never 
absent Now this Stroxsi Medusa displays no other expres¬ 
sion in her face than that of a young fady rather pleased 
than otherwise with her novel style of cotfitre. A very 
strong proof of its date is supplied by tlie material, a com¬ 
mon while calcedony, much clouded by repeated application 
to heated wax ; a stone never used for intagU'in fine works 
of Greek or Roman age, but ou the other hand a great 
ihroHce with Che Cinque-cento eograrers. The name 
COAtONOC in the field, which has given biilh to ^le artist 
6’cdbn, and to a long string of works by the ume, was pro¬ 
bably chosen to make tlie gem pass for the identical signet 
of tbe Acheuian sage, who might be Justly supposed to have 
a claim to this spe^l attribute of bis patron-goddeaa In 
fiict, the type ot the first AtUe coinage was tlie Goigon, 
assumed for this very reason. The gem return its Beuaii- 
sauoe mounting, a slight case, chised with arabesques on tlie 
back, with two broad flat loops for a ribbon to uston it to 
tlie cap after the common fa^on of the sge; this again is 
enclosed in a broad frame of eerpents, inCertwiaed with 
flowers executed in a very sioguUr manner. The jewel was 
found exactly in its present state, near tbe chur^ of Si. 
Giovanni e Faolo, on tbe Monte Celio, at the boginniog of 
the last century. 

* Ksculapius, a bead in the noblest style of mature Greek 
art. Nothing in this branch can be cited more wortliy of 
admiration for the dignified expression of the features, and 
the masterly treatment of ^e flowing hair and ample beard. 
In front is tbe mystic serpeni-twinM staff,—an idea taken 
from the similar distinctive of Egyptian priesthood. In tbe 
field, on a tablet, tbe name AYAOV doubtlessly indicates a 
sub^uent Roman possession of the gem. This rigoature 
became the most popular of all with the interpolators and 
forgers, on account of the Celebris of this piece, upon which 
it fliat appeared, for it has belonged to Lorenzo dei Medici, 

* WaeM Idol 7«k bMrt ft bMl ftok <ialr i* ch oift cW bat lo *11 its 
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and afterwards to 7oltaire. Tbe back part of the head, 
unfortunately broken away, lias been neatly restored in 
gold. 

"Alexander, a portrait endorsed with the signature of his 
own engr^rer, Pyrgoteles! is a work as unmist^blv modern 
as its extravagant pretensions would prediepose the expe- 
rienced amateur to expect. Besides the recent style of the 
design, ^e materia), a common white calcedony, alone suffices 
to declare its origin. 

The same signature is taid to be contained in certain 
illegible characters scvatchad on tlie field of a very noblo 
antique work in amethyst, a "Medusa’s bead with closed eyes, 
as if Just expiring, full of a dreamy voluptuous languor, and 
which may be pronounced, perhaps, the finest example in 
existence of this particular type. 

* Silenus, a head in profile, a deeply^cut and vigorous im¬ 
personation of the character, but which is probably no more 
than a successful imitation of the antique, for the stene is a 
Bohemian amethyst of the most beautiful ponceau tint, not 
the violet, or the clouded Indian species, alcne employed by 
the ancient engravers. Of course so pretentious a perform¬ 
ance demanded a signature, and YAAOY accordingly appears 
conspicuously in the field; but even tlie indulgent Dr. Brunn 
pa&ses sentence against both work nud name. Nevertheless, 
the Parisiau connoisseurs, misled, as usual, by tlicir tee strong 
predilecticii for beauty of executiou, have estimated this piece 
as highly almost as any other in the cabinet 

"Pan, a head in three*quarter face, replete with life and 
humorous fury, deeply sunk in a pale amethyst, Such is 
the merit of this gem that it extorts from Kbhier himself, 
chary as he is of nis praise, the well-deserved encomium 
"t)xKt both for invention, and extreme spirit of execution, it 
is one of the greatest masteipieces of antiquity.” The name 
CKYAA2 in the field, we need not reject, with Koliler, for 
an isterpektiou, but rather take it for tlio owner’s, wlio 
chose tlie sylvan god for his patron, in allusion to the souse 
of his own appellation, “Scylax,” a whelp. Wheiever this 
name occurs on a gem it will be found tli&t the designs it 
accoiQpanics are all cf a similar cbaractei', being fauns, satyrs, 
beasts of chase, &c. 

Hercules, head with the name C€A6YKOY in front, though 
a long-celebrated piece, proves upon examination but a me- 
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diocrd, &nd apparently a Cin<iae>cdnto production. Its 
ongravei' doubtless iotended the name to pass, in his o^d 
day, not for the artist’s, as sutaeouenily interpreted by 
modern infatuation, but for that of the illustrious Syrian 
king. Sard. 

Terpsichore, standing, tuning her tyre, and backed by a 
cippus supportiog a statuette. A Large intaglio at first 
sight very imposing, but vhich examined iu its details, more 
particularly the folds of the drapery, betrays the feeble touch of 
the modern imitator. The pr^nded signature AAAItONOC 
appears conspicuously in the field. The ixnaginsTy artist 
AAAI to N and its attempted better reading A A AY ION (names 
entirely inconsistent irith the laws of Grecian nomeuclature 
by which all appelladves are regularly formed from recogm> 
Bible roots), was generated, u Kohler has clearly proved, 
from the AAAI ON, ‘‘of the Delians," secompaDyisg 

a bead of Apollo, but which iht ignorant forgers mistook for 
a proper name. Hence the rexy ^pearance of this pre¬ 
posterous rignature on a gem, is alone sufficient to discredit 
its authenticity. The stone is an onyx of a curious sort, 
having a crvsUlliuo layer interposed hkween two of opaque 
grey; but it has been much <wior$d sod roughened to give 
the whole the required air of antiquity. 

The same subject, exactly repeat^ though on a much 
smaller scale, in sard, has do rm olsims to the celebrity it 
has so long enjoyed, having all the appearance cf a poor 
antique greatly retouched and that by no vety skilful hand, 
and the inscription at the same time intecpolated. The 
original is said to exist in Baron Eoger's cabiaet. To com* 
pleto the deception, this sard has purposely mutilated 
below iu the same mfinnor as its prototype. 

We now come to three gems making the highest pretea- 
sions to imporUinoe, for ea^ of them displays tbe honoured 
signature of Dioecoiidea, the court-engiaver to Augustus. 
The •head of that emperor, with AlOCKOYPlAOY neatly 
cut in tbe exergue, bas to me the appearance of on antique 
intaglio, although some hAve pronounced it a paste. But 
the portrait is certainly not that of Augustus, much more 
resembling Hadrian's. Amethyst. 

A much finer work, bearing the same signature, ruaning 
vertically down the field, is the bust of * Julius Ceesar, iu front 
face, deeply sunk, with uncommoo fineness of execution, iu n 
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Ter j Ijeautiful jacinth. This execution, ho wover, displays less 
of til8 antique cljaractor than the Townley sard with the 
same bond and name, of which there is reason to belieye the 
gem before us to be an im^oved copy.* 

Thirdly, comes a •Thalia, holding up a comic mask, a 
three-quarter length semi-reclining figure, and worked out in 
the purest, moat finished style of mature Greek art, so that it 
is certainly fully worthy to carry the illustrious name which 
some recent intaipolator has selected it to display. He had, 
however, forgotten the acute remark of Khliler m a similar 
case, '"that the work was too good for Dioscorides to bare 
been its author." 

Achilles seated in his tent playing the lyre, his arms sus¬ 
pended from a dppus before him, parallel to which is care¬ 
fully engraved the signature riAM^IAOY in microscopic 
lettering, is a neatly-finished copy of the well-known Paris, 
or Devonshire, gems with this subject. But the copyist has 
had recourse to a clever device in order to disarm suspicion, 
having selected for his purpose an antique sardoiw, hearing 
on the reverse I AW, in^e rude forms of the Lower Empire ; 
the obverse of the amulet having been made to give place 
to a more elaborate performance, making higher pretensions 
to art. 

To the same dato, perhaps to the same liand, so markedJs 
the similarity in their treatment, may be assigned the young 
Giant defying Jupiter, also cut upon a shaded savdoine, and 
markod on tlio field with AlOC, in which its former possessor 
doubtless paid dear for the endorsement of Diosoorhies. 

But the Achilles Oitharcodiis, an unsigned work on sard, is 
beyond all cavil an excellent production of the Glyptic art at 
its most flourishing period. 

Seated Sphinx scratching her ear with her hind paw, in 
the forced attitude such a favorite with the archaic artist, is 
an admirable example of the scaralm manner in its highest 
developmont. The 0AMYPOY in the field in the Ionic 
character, and therefore omch more recent than the execu¬ 
tion of the intaglio, must uecessarily be the addition of a 
lator, though still an ancient band. It is, however, impossible 
to assign the reason for his <afiixing the name of the old 
Thracian poet, the ill-starred lover of the Muses, to this 


* Til* Hdlwleoa biuaSn* la tba mo* AIOCAOFIaOC for AlOCKOTVIdKC 
plftlfil? ladicaM ui Itailiaa fiMmUM. 
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beautifullj-depioted monster, tlie proper symbol of Thebes. 
This gem, or else a replioa, is always cited as eibtmg in the 
Vienna Cabinet; but of the gonuineness of thU no oxpe« 
rienced eye con hare the alighteet doubt. Sard. 

One of the most celebrated of signed gems, the * Hercules 
Bibax, with the name A AM (ON m tlie held, This is the 
Mo)inert gom, and, in my judgment, the original of the 
Marlborough and the other uumeroua repUchc of the type. 
The work is peculiarly soft, and fades into tlio stone m a 
manner no modoru hand has orer caught. The quality of 
tlie stone, a rich golden sard, gives tliis work additional sap' 
port against the pretensions of the Marlboi'ough, which is 
cut on a poor comoKan. Tlie name, however, must be taken 
from the invented artist, Admon, and restored to tho first 
owner of the signot.* 

Bust of Melpomene*^ contemplating a mask with high foro* 
top and flowing beard, placed on a cippus before ber-^ 
pretty but sketchy antique; only deserving of notice from 
the inscription TNAIOY, which has cccasioiied its admission 
izito the list of signed gems. Sard. 

Dolon grasping the kueea of Ulysses whilst Diomede is 
about to stiike off hie head. A very fine engraving in the 
early Greek manner; displaying in the exeigue tiie signa¬ 
ture H£JOY. added for the sake of augmenting its value hr 
some forger, who was not aware that in the age to whi^ 
this work belongs H was not yet a vowel, and the genitive 
ended in O not OY. Sard. 

•Rbcemetalccs, Icing of Thrace, as this vigorously-executed 
portrait has been designated, upon no euffitieut grounds.’ 
AM4^0 in tlie fiold has given birth to an Imaginary artist, 
Amphoterus, but more probably tho leltei’s aro the initials 
of a legend of a ta1ismt.nic nature. Dark agato. 

A portrait of an elderly Indy, with her hair dressed in the 
quaint fashion set by Plotiim, has also been valued as a 
“signed work," frona ite bearing the inscription ANTJOXIC, 

* Th« ptoutkr loLttdo^ of Ui« Dint * W;tb tbti p g mii , 

hw loai ticiUd MspiciOB u W it* no* tor thft uthnti* mimt et I«tr 
UduliTj but 1 b*T« roMOtlr Man * tod nwo padaouo ifoa* dlaconwl (a 
KaiBMla (lA tba ooUaetleB of^faaaer tiia daalfn CalHopa iMapliV «rtr tita 
ChorchUl BabiasMs) twrcuodad b; tba aa*and btad efbar mb Orpbau*. 
owtMr'a ftona aIOKHAHC, io * Tb« SaeDcaa of tba atjla daclAMa it 

th« Maa UJI diamUn; & taaduKn Ion; aelariar Hia dnt*: in beC, tlia 
RoDiiD iataflio ofubldh Iba geauisanaa* b*a4 oiwsb laaaaiblM tbu of Vhllip Ar. 
waa •aU.amexit. rbldsui *q tK« coloi 
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tlioogli unmistakftbly roreviing to the origioal of tUe Hkeness. 
Sard- 

• Sex. Pompoy, witU ArAQWnoC 6nOl€l written across 
tlie field, can only be a copy of Andreini's well-known 
(hcrtiicc), whfcli itself is considered of very dubious authen¬ 
ticity. Sard, large siso. 

Sooratea sigtieu ArA0HM£POY aoi'oss the field, aldiougU 
done in a very raaatorly style, seems to display move of the 
tcchni^ of tlj6 Cinque-cento tlmn of tho antique school in 
the cutting of tlie intazlio. Sard, of fine colour. 

Diana standing, bo^cd by a stag which sho grasps by 
the hoiTi. The whole attitude of the figure, and the drapery 
falling in stiff parallol Hues, declare tho original intagUo a 
transcript from an archaic group in bronze. In the oxovguo 
HEIOY, the owner’s name, whom Letronne takes to be 
Heius, the Oscan, the friend of Verres. Although the work 
of the gem is long anterior to that date, yot the name pro¬ 
bably iudicates the nationality of the school producbg it. 
Antique posto. 

Fragment, exhibiting two legs of a standing figure backed 
by an outspread robe. The latter adjunct suffices to infoim 
us tliat the complete design was a Hermaphrodltus unrobing 
himsolf in tlie customary action of tbe type. In the exergue 
AAAftONOC. A very amusing exoraplification of tho impu¬ 
dence of tbe fabricators of signed gems; this being a replica 
in amethyst cf the fragment in clay sol ite. 


BTRUBOAK SCACiB&I. 

A most interesting and valimble portion of tliis cabinet 
aro its numerous Mtniscan Scayabsi, the monuments that 
enable us so cleu^Iy to ti'Aoe the introducciou of tho arts of 
design from Asia into Greece and Italy, as well as tho sue* 
cQssire stages in thoir naturalisation and gwwtU to perfec¬ 
tion in those nioro tasteful regions. 

First in tho class may justly be placed the •Combat 
botweeu Hercules and Oyenus, sou of Mara, upon the banks 
of tho Echedorns. The liem appears lifting on liigh his 
club aud mailing in to giro tho finishing blow to liis heavy 
armed adversary, alrcatly siukiug back fainting from its 
previous sti-olcea. Tho grouping of tho figures is truly 
wonderful, scarcely any compositiou in the whole range of 
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glyptics can be pointed out so full of spirit &nd mo7oment» 
and tills is matched with equal excelloQCO in the execution: 
the artist's talent being as conspicuously displayed in his 
treatment of the nude in Hercules, as of the minute details 
of the panoply in his opponent Tlio names of the t^70, 
iosciibed in large Etruscan lettei's, Karxi.a kvknb, leave no 
doubt AS to the nationality of t)ie artist claiming the 
liouour of tills wouderful performance. Sard,bUndied by fire. 

Sisyphus engaged in his hopeless labour; not, na In the 
later reprosentationa of the story, copied fi'om Homer, of 
rolling a huge rock up a steep, but more proadcaily and 

S uite in accordance with the matter-of-fact character of 
ItruscAU design, lifting a big buildiug-stono up tlie steps of 
n pyramid, wliicli, ovideutly, is supposed ever to fall to 

E ieces at the moment of completion. The diawlng of the 
gnre is very correct, but its execution, almost cutircly diill- 
wrought, not equally commendable. Sard. 

•Head of Castor, with boyish aud beautiful features aud a 
7Cry fine profile, wearing a tall conical petasiu liaviug a loop 
at the top, and tied under the chin widi a stiing. The pei*- 
sonago intended would have admitted of some uncertainty, 
but for the fortunate discovery of an Oscan vase,® upon vvlucb 
are painted two beads, unmistakably niftint for the twin 
Dioscuri, but eacli so exactly identical in desigu with i/tis, 
that both paintiug aud intaglio would appear the work of 
the same hand, or else both copies from the same famous 
onginal Intaglio shallow, and most exquisitely finished, in 
ft very fine amethyst, an unusual material for works in this 
early stylo. 

•Capaucus struck down by Jove s bolt, a carefully worked 
engraviiig : but tUo gom, a swraicoid® iu yellow ojid green 
onyx, is chiefly remark able fur its adjuncts, Upon the back 
is engraved, in faint roliof, a negro UneoUug, witli ^iitala, or 
bucket, upon his ann, an example of Etruscan cameo-werk 
of whicU not abovo balf-a-dozoii other instances 01*0 known ; 
whilst the vortical edge of the stone is covered witli a bold 
also iu relief, very skilfully applied. 

•Head with long hair, bound witli a fillet, aud peaked 
beard; an invaluable specimen of tlio fiist essays at por- 

* in BollaUao d*lV IxuL Uivstidi iu •>u^ u wuow • ?eliW« for 

A»b, di UO0> tor 1SG5, woHaio Cftet «« u Qm oomploU bootlo- 

* AtJ ollipUaU ifck dl»k, p«for*l«d form for Se 
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tmture fiom tha life, for though somo maj conaidor the 
head to he au arobaic Japitei'’8, yet there is better rensou for 
supposiog it dvuva os the veya cffigiet of some Etruscan 
lucumo, or eoi'ly Italiote (j/rannttf. Veir minutely Trorked 
out with the diamond point, in the lugnest archaic style. 
The soarabeus is above the average size, and foi'med of tlje 
]*are sap'green Indian jaaper. 

* Hercules and Mercury standing side by side, the latter 
holding his Imnd. Tl)e character of the work 

is late» almost Eoinan in style, and tUo outlines ore much 
damaged by the iniudicious ropoUshing of the field, The 
Bcarabeus is unusually large, admirably cut out of a sard of 
singular beauty. 

Patroclus lifting up the armour of Acbilles from the 
ground, as antiquaries are pleased to understand tbs sub¬ 
ject, is good both for its drawing and finish. Sard. 

Ulysses kneeling upon the back of a monstor turtle that 
is carrying him over tho waves, and which he rewards by 
holding a bunch of grapes above its upturned mouth.' The 
Bull deli' lustituto interprets this group as emblematic of 
the patience of the wandering hero, but this idea appeal’s to 
me much too sentimental for the early period of art to which 
the original of this work must be referred r it is more 
reasonable to see in the subj'ect some old Pclasgic myth now 
no longer recorded, concerning the preservatiou of a liero 
by a turtle, like tliat of Icndius Arion, aud Telemacbiis by a 
dolphin. Sard. 

■Tantalus stooping cagwly down to catcli at the water 
that recedes from his grasp. The element is represented 
by the usual conventional wave-pattern, aud the manner in 
which it is shown to fly^ back from the feet of the damned 
oue into a sloping lieap is singularly curious, and expreaeive. 
The work of this intaglio is of tlie most finialied kind, but 
on a very small scale. 

Hercules standing before a fountain which gushes from a 
lion's head: ho lifts to bis mouth a cup of the water, aud 
rests his otlier hand upon bis club. As this type appears 
exactly upon a coin of Himera, where it commemorates the 


* Tb(i It » p«rhapi raodtm, 
of SibUio’t ftamlnil>li gttu (I. Q. jii. 
but ciimUuf tbt buaeb ofortpet, uid Uio 
from ft wftot of istMlifMCft in tU* 
eopriit, FroiQ tb* ft^Moo* m tbeio t«ro 


oxplautoiy seljuoQU tbo preooQt d«ko 
ia ridieolouilf cfttdo^uod fts normoo 
ftbeui to olftr tbo lortoiM that ouppUod 
tba Miuidio|.board for liii Ipra. 
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hot^pringa of tiiat place, tHe gem may Tvitli good veasoii 
te supposed of Sicilian origin. Amethyst, discoloured by 
fire. 

Hercules seated ou tho funeral pyre, tie tongues of 
flame rising from all points towards him. Tlie easy pos¬ 
ture by which the artist meant to depict the composure 
with which the hero meets his fiery death, lias a comic 
grarity about it t^t is irresistibly ludicrous, auggestiug, 
coupled with the shape of the pile, a most ndiculcua idea. 
Banded agate. 

Wairior stooping to pick up his helmet, declared to be a 
Capaneus by tlie legend KAPNE iu the field, seems a 
modern work : and what augments the suspicion, the 
action of the hero has no connection with the story of 
Capaneus." The settinc, too, whicli is of singular and 
elegant pattern, is indubitably an imitation of the niitiquo, 
Banded agate. 

•AcliilFes wrapoed in his chlamys, seated ou a chair; 
Patroclus, in his rriead’s aimonr, going fortli to battle, is 
tak ii)g leave of him. A highly finished work. Tho lubj ect has 
been kindly explained to us by the Etruscan ar^st, who has 
written tho ill-fated hero's name, PATflOOLB, in the field. 
Sard. 

Warrior fallen on one knee, holding a bow and brandish¬ 
ing a club; overhead, a star*. This last svmbol has given 
occasion for naming the hero Oriou; but wie a«nt of tliat 
giant’s punishment was n scofion. The siibject must 
ratlior be explained r\£ another rendering of tlie legend so 
popular ill Etruscan art, Philoctetcs serpout-stung in the act 
of violating his promiso to the dying Hercules, by betraying 
to the Greeks his concealed weapons, refinircd for fcljs cap- 
tui'e of Troy. The star, according to the rule of ancient 
pictorial symbolism, only sevvea to indicate th<at tlio time of 
the occurrence was night- Sard. 

Another intaglio, of much movo finished work, may 
plausibly be supposed to exhibit the same false friend cau¬ 
tiously approaching the heap of rocks under which the 
weapons He : tho club being represented as visible, in order 
to tell the Btoj'y better. Sard. 

» KfchUr iBwtt tut J. PUt]n «]•• t tti* La* »]1 Uw app**r40C* of 

«otad mas 7 MAraLei, copied ftoa tLo btloogiag te lui Abnqn*. 
nliqae, and iateodad to imibs fes tiie 
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HIAD6, IVUh iKD BBAL. 

Nest to 1)6 considered sre iht heads and portraits of 
^deities and celebrated men, which form a very important 
coD«titu6))t of this oollectioD. The foDoving are noticed not 
m any regular order, but as they attracted my attention in 
looking orer the cases at diffareot times. 

No man of taste will, I think, differ from me in giring the 
post of honor to an Apollo, with long curled tresses, bay- 
crowned; the rery beau ideal of gem-work, in the best 
Greek styla In front are indicated the bow and arrows of 
the god; some later possessor has cut his initials, o v, in tlie 
field. Amethyst of lar^e sise, and deep riolot; the 
surfikce much worn, as is customary with antiques in this 
sofUsh gem. 

The same head, repeated in a more sketchy and flowiug 
manner upon a siniQar material, has much the appeaiwnoe 
of imitatire modem work. 

Jupiter, a reiy noble head in the perfect Greek style, is 
to be reckoned amongst the finest of its class for dignity of 
expression and beauty of work. Large sard. 

*Deu8 Lunus, wearing a Phrygian bonnet encircled with 
bay, his bust resting upon tbe crsecent lominaiy whose pre> 
siding genius he was accounted, is done with much spirit in 
the manner of the school of Hadrian. A highly interesting 
subject, 1 'epi‘eseutatioas of the patron>god of Oarrhm being 
extremely rsi*e. Sard. 

Cupid, a bust seen in front-face, with a string of creptmdia 
about his neck, belongs to the same period. This subject is 
chiefly Toluable from ita so dearly exhibiting the nature of 
this ornament, a necklace compel of various charm em¬ 
bossed in hollow gold. Sard. 

*7ictoiy, a bust in front-free, the head slightly inclined 
forward as if the goddess were descending above, is 
perhaps the finest example I have met with of work in ^is 
extremely difficult style, the relief of the improssion being 
considerably above h^ Large sard. 

Young Hercules, a delicately-finished work, in a pale pink 
stone, perhaps a balais-rubj, though very highly prized by 
the late owner, affords room for suspidon that it emanated 
from tbe echool of the Pichlers. 

The Julius Casar, od a large sardcine, though received for 
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A coDtempor&iy likeueas, Aod higUy admired by the Parisian 
connoisseurs, strikes me, on the contrary, as no more than a 
mediocre perfoimance of the Oinqae*ceuto ssliool. 

To the same period, but to one of its most emiuent artists, 

1 assign tbo *Bace1iante bust seen in front ; for in spite of 
tlie tecbnical oxceUonco of tbe ougraring, tlie rulgav and 
gross conception of tlie Mennd, a mere drunken, jolly beauty, 
is utterly repugnant to the antique idea of tho samo cha¬ 
racter, ^hicli ^^as that of inspiration, or rather frantic 
possession bv tho deity, Imvfng netblug at all iocose in its 
u&ture. This Bacchante, on the controiy, is little more tlmn 
a h^-intoxicated, good-looking courtesan, laughing hoartily 
at some coarso pleasantry; Sacchus being no longer the 
god of tbe Mysteries, but only tlie synonym for mtoxicatiug 
liquor in the estimation of tho age which produced this 
work. 

Perseus, tbe last king of Macedou, weaiing the wmged 
helmet, and carrying on bis shoulder the hooked fidchion of 
tho hero, his namesake. The features of this clever portrait 
clearly exhibit tbe crafty and meau character of this miser¬ 
able and ill-fated successor of Alexaudor. This gem is of 
unusual historical value, having in all probabibty served for 
the signet of the king himself; a supposition confirmed by 
its materid, lapis-lazuli, which, as Epiphanius informs us, 
was styled I'cyal, doubtless by reason of its original appro- 
pratiou to this usage. 

*Tbo Dying Medusa, with the wings drooping low over 
tbo face ; an intaglio witliout a rival for the delicacy of its 
finish, as well as the exquisite beauty of tbo profile. This is 
the oi'iginal of the numerous repetitions of the type that so 
frequently present tUomselves to tbo collector. Palo aiue* 
tbyst. 

•Young Faun, a frout-faco full of sportive mischief; tlie 
work of fto highest order, very deeply cut in a lai'ge pale 
jacinth. . j ., 

Jugurtba" is tho conjeotural name given to a head with 
a somewhat Afiicaa profile, and tho hair and beard closely 
cropped. The work, howovei', does not bear the genuine 
impress of antiquity nltliough executed by a masterly hand, 
and doubtless intended to embody tbe popular idea of the 
Numidian usurper. Yellow sard of considerable size. 

Gordian III., an excellent likeness of this prince iraine- 
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dktely upon hi$ acoassioo sa a boy of tweUe yoara. Tho 
execution of the iuUglio ia equal to any to be met witU in 
the material, ^ nicolo» on tbe flat iace of which it ia deeply 
engraved. On the rorerse, which is convex, a ain^lar addi¬ 
tion, the purport of which baffles conjocture, has heen made 
by a contemporary hand—a column suoportinf a concave 
Bun-dial, from the capital hangs a sworo, a shield rests on 
one Bide, and on the other is marked the owner’s name in 
large letters, a. roL. 

Head of an eldei'Iy man in a Phiygian cap, round which 
is tied tho regal diadem. At first sight this would be taken 
for the conventional portrait of Pri^ h>at tlie (mo upon 
examination shows so much individuality that I cannot 
doubt iU being a likenees from the life of some petty 
Phrygian or Parthian prince of historic times. The work is 
very pecuHar, much resembling that of tho Sassanian en¬ 
gravers. Sard. 

*Jaba IL, of Manritania. The erudite and virtuous 

E rince in this admirable portrait fully deserves the epithet 
'kero jocosely applies to his lather duriiig his visit to Home 
^-he is certai^y “ bene capiUatna,” his amazingly thick and 
flowing locks bound with the reg^ diadem. Perhaps, like 
(he Carthaginians, who most bare been the Parisians of 
Africa (and the Egyptians ages before them), the Moorish 
noblesse wore full-bottomed wigs when en ffrand^ iemte. 
Silios describes a Punic bero, “horrentes ^ngeus crine 
galeroe;and Hannibal in bis bust is unmist^nbly be- 
wigged. This fine intaglio most bate beeu cut by the court 
engraver of Juba's patron Augustus, and from the extreme 

G ithfuloess of the portrait, probably on the occasion of bis 
ng restored to the patent throne. Visconti figures it, 
(Icon. Grec. pL zvi. 8,) when it was in the De la Turbie 
Cabinet. The catalogue, by some unaccountAble mistake, 
givos tills youthful portrait to Juba 1., whoee monstrous 
peruke of boe-hive shape, and long-poaked beard, are 
familiar enough to us from bis coins to have prevented such 
confusion. U also, with still strauger perversity, styles 
Juba II. a cUademed bead of some elderly Greek king, with 
features totally unlike either of the Numidisn princes. 
Sard. 

*Livia Augnsta, her head veiled, and wheat-crowned as a 
Ceres; intaglio very delicately finished. It is surrounded by 
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seTen groups in rsliefa^ objects, the recognised attributes of 
all the other goddesses. Thus we see thd lion of Cybole 
joined with the crook and cymbals of Atys; the Eleusinfan 
cista Tnjstica, whence issues an asp« supporting the modius 
of Sei'Apis: Mineira's owl perched upon her gorgon-em* 
bossed shield ; the cornucopia crossed witli the eaduceiis 
above a patera, symbols of Justice and Pietythen some 
rnystorious sacred thing; ne:tt Juno's peacock ; and lastly^ 
something undodaod, but perhau meant for a distafl. Such 
a combination of sunken and reuoved work in tho same gem 
Is of tho utmost rarity. Only one other example is known 
to me—a bust of AiUinous as Bacchus, inU^io In nicolo, 
surrounded by a fiicze in relief of Bacchantes, Satyis and 
Cupids, infinitely superior to the work before us in tasteful* 
ness of design, an(l fully equalling it in execution.* The 
material of our Livia is agat6*onyx, the ground transparent, 
the relief opaque white, 1^ in. in diameter ; unfortunately 
cracked across. 

Another veiled head of Livia is in a much higher style of 
art, worthy of the best Greek times, in a large clear yellow 
sard. 

Augustus, a laureated bead admirably done, but by a 
modern hand, as is perfectly demonstrable, not merely from 
the style, but from the matenal —a bnHiast red jasper; the 
employment of which is entirely inconsistent with the pre* 
tended date of the work upon it. It is evidently an antique 
stone, the poor original int^lio upon it having made plane 
for this more important performance—a mode of deception 
the moat succeseful of all, and conseqxtently much in vogue 
witli the fabricators of the last century. 

M. Agrippa, a good portrait, though somowhat stiffly 
drawn, occupying the middlo of a largo jacintli, the edges cf 
which have been faceted in recent times ia order to elicit 
the beauty of tlie material. 

Plato, with the Psyche-wings attached to his temples, and 
represented as a terminal bust; a good specimen of the 
Roman imperial school, to which nearly all our gem-portraits 
of philosophers in reality belong Sardoine. 

The portrait, howerer, of Posidonius the Stoic, and friend 

» PubDiM umin in hit bli •ootTlb(it*«na to tht 

^0* io tb* Lo«ti HoMaa, Scuih KoiulnKtoa. 
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of Ci(5ero, la of much greater value; for ita admirable sfcyle 
prom it taken from the life, and probably at hia reeiderce* 
Rhodes, as a present to one of bia admirera at Iteme, perhaps 
Cicero himself Sard.* 

Germanieus aud Agrippina, their portraits In miniature 
occupying two Totive c^pei borne aloft by a winged Victory; 
a very remarkable penbrmance of tbo Augustan a^; the 
subject haring been so cleverly adapted to the material that 
the cly^ coincide exactly with the two tryss of a richly* 
coloured cab^on onyx. 

Qerodes Atticus, a noble example of the style in whicli 
Eoman glyp^i^ ^ succeeded beat—portraiture ; so life-like 
and full of indiTiduality is this face. Sard of large size and 
very fine quality. 

Of the tnres‘portraits ascribed to L Verua, the earliest, a 
very hoished work in sard, is, beyond all doub^ his father 
L. .£Uu 8 : the second, in semi-opal moaoted in an octagonal 
of green enamel set with diamonds, his repuled son, 
Oommodua: and the third, moat Taluable of aU, a most in* 
dubitable Pertinaz, in a fine paste imitation of the sardonyx. 

Head of a hero wearing a Corinthian helmet, with a 
siugular peaked crest The work very fine, aud an interest* 
lug example of a portrait in the reiy earliest style. Sard. 

The ‘^Sardana^os,'* in the finest possible sard, with an 
exact copy in re«l and white agate; a head in a somewhat 
archaic style, with the hair bound with a fillet, and a long 
beard of " antique cat,’' baa certainly no just right to the 
name it goes by. The would rather lead one to attri¬ 
bute it, as the copy from a bust, to some ancient soothsayer * 
or poet, 

Oarinus and TTrbica, confronted busts done in the 

stiff neat manner of the gold coins of their date, and un* 
doubtedlr a contempora^ work; valuable, therefore, by 
reason of the extreme rarity of glyptic remains of the Lower 
£m pire. Red jasper. 

*CaracaIIa, as tho portrait is styled in the cataJogue, but 

* TiMosti AM ttS ti« lOata «x oBd» tman fTca tb* iam* 

fltdibii ftu portailbjooapariMviib 4oM Platana «f Q. CenH^lua. t 
Um m*<, wbM is Um 1>« U AdoM ms«/. t friaad of Lhyo, rowjoig 

Taitk «bla«b b« *a«ld ootot tgtiA wmt on*, if bl« 

* Tb» cb o nti o r wonid mil jeit AUm jifdWiio <« Cb* fwy d«}) of Uio «?«bi 
BotHm, wboM breoM •(«tat(ii«c4tBnl7 of tho boMo of PhutdU war* Bet v«ri> 
4s BtraMU) work) *m oModiac «b« 6«iL 

PljBjirroC*^ Tb*l tb« MCBM voro Uio 
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assuredly of too debased a stylo for bis times. Tho work, 
though semi'barbarous, has evidently been executed with 
great care, and the best its period could produce. This 
circumstance would well tally with the reign of Qalerius 
Maximian, whom moreovor the features much rosemble, and 
the closo-croppod hair and beard, “ ad nectinem toneus,’' are 
the fashion of bis age, not of Carac&lia’s. Engraved in a 
sliallow manner upon the plane surface of a large and beauti¬ 
ful sardonyx, a precious material indicating tbe importance 
of the signet. 

Anothor interesting example of this very rare class of 
Lower Empire portraits is the head of Hercules covered 
with the lion’s skin, under which disguise the strongly- 
marked features of Mei’culius Maxiraian aro easily to be 
recognised, boldly though coarsely sunk in \Ub said by a 
band yet retainmg somewhat of the spirit of an expiring 
school. 

Augustus, a fine portrait in a brilliant white stone, of a 
eingularly striated texture; apparently a colourless beryl. 

Hadrian Nvearing a mural crowd, like the bead upon the 
coins of Evagoraa the Cyprian. lUd jasper. 

“ Poppaa and Silonus ” must, on better grounds, be 
restored to the memory of some nameless bride and bride¬ 
groom (as the wheat-ears and poppies proclaim) of the times 
of Hadrian, to which tbe coiffure of the lady assigns tliem, 
as well as the material, red jasper, which bad not come into 
use in Nero’s reign. Ecd j'asper. 

Aristippus the Epicurean : his portrait in tbe midst of 
figures of Venus, who crowns him, and Bacchus offering his 
bowl, aTid tbe busts of Apollo and Pallas, in allusion to the 
deities inspiring the works of this very popular philosopher. 
Antique paste, taken from a well oxocuteJ gem of Roman 
work. , . ,, 

■Youtliful Poet, as the bay-sprig m front clewly indicates. 
Tbe face has been given to liorace, on tho toslimony of the 
n. placed conspicuously in the field: and there seems no 
reason for disputing the validity of the attribution. This 
gem is shown by its style to have been engraved some two 
centuries after tte poet's demise, but when authentic like¬ 
nesses of him were still extant in abundance: amongst others, 
a statue in the forum of his birthplace, Veuusia. Yellow 
crystal, wi'ongly described as a topas. 
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*Suat ot 9. w&nior, with &n Attic helmet on his head, 
and chlamjs hsogiug over the shoulder. One of the earliest 
Aud hiieet portraits in the early Greek style anywhere to 
be discerered ; aud of extreme interest as beinr the actual 
one^ that Visconti, on rery conrinciiv grounds, has assigned 
to Miltiades (Icon. Grec. p1. ziiL 4^. The work of the iuti^lio 
is exactly what the glyptic art in that hero’s epoch might 
Itare been expected to produce; delicate in the extreme, 
but still reuiuiog some archaic stifineas. Pale amethyst, un* 
usually large. 

Hercules, tlie young bead, the most beautiful example of 
the type possible to be met with, iu a sard of a quality 
commensurate with that of the work upon it; accompanied by 
Omphale, a delicately worked, miniature head. 

* Minerva, tbree><iuarter length figure r her hair heogiog 
in short stiff curls, tied with a fillet, has a lofty crest 
bound orer all: her breast is covered with a transpareut 
drapery, perfectly exhibi^g the contour of the bosom under¬ 
neath, over wbi(^ play the serpents of the .£gis on the other 
side and not in sight It is evident that this very fiue gem 
is a transcript from some celebrated bronze colossus, a master¬ 
piece of archaic art. This is proved by the peculiar treat- 
meet of the hair, unmistakably speaking of antique metal 
work ; aud yet more, by the existence of an exact r^iea 
of the same bust (Florence), coly upou a much larger scale 
than this sard, winch itself considerably exceeds the custo¬ 
mary extent of a signet gem. 

* Paris in his Phrygian bonnet, with his goat-skiu dilamys 
and shepherd's croc^ holding out the golden Apple of Dis¬ 
cord : a pretty example of a good Roman period. 

Youthrul Hercules, a minutely finished head in a plasma 
closely resembling the emerald, so pure and brilliant its 
texture, doubtless reprsseoting the Smara^dtu Q^priut of 
Phuy. The extreme uncommoooess of fiue work in plasma 
renders this little gem well deserving of the attcution of 
fflinoraiogista 

Africa, typified sa a female bust seen io front, her bead 
covered with the hide of an elepliant whose ears depend on 
each aide and form lappets. This woric is in a much ©oilier 
style than any othere of the type known to me, which all 
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bsloDg to Roman art. As perceive from tUe medala that 
Ptolemy-Alezaader chose to be figured in the same siogulai* 
bead-gear, it is a I'easooable inference that hU queen may 
have been similarly depicted and the workmanship of the 
gem before ua would weD suit the same flourUbing period 
of the glyptic art. Yellow sard. 

Sileuus, a meritorious work, the field of which having been 
cut down to very narrow limits, tbo gem (sard) has been 
neatly inserted into a second of red jasper, so ns to afibid 
it sU&lent space. The CKYAAKO is a modern addidon. 

ThAlia's bead, in profile, the hair hanging down in thick 
stiff curls : the style, which ia uncommonly bold, is similar 
to that of some Xhastan tetradraobma: anuexed is her comio 
mask in full face roughly cut in, aud aeemiugly uufinislied. 
Large yellow aard. 

Of nearly equal merit is the full-face Mask of an old 
man, having tlie beard spread out in the shape of s fan. 
The expression is so leplete with comic drollery, that oue 
can have no hesitation in assigning it to the character of 
the parasite. Yellow aard. 
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Iiv tbe Boutli of the choir of Idcb&eld CAthedral ie $, 
Tory curious mooument reproeentiog 4 ktught u^keci to tbe 
waist, b^ov which was formedy a deep skirt paiated with 
tlie arms of Slanle/, tbe legs being in armoar. 

This figure is tra^tionally ssagned to a Captain Stanley/’ 
who for some offence against the Church had been excoRi> 
muoicated, but hariog at length made atonement for his Bin, 
was admitted to sepulture in holy grouud on condition tliat 
tbe eridence of hia punisbioent should appear on his scu)p> 
tured ^gy. Tbe monumenl, however, having suffered 
gieatly from time and deeecration (for the cathedral bad 
been occupied duriog the OiTil Wars by a parliamentary 
garrison), and no trace of colour remaining to bear but the 
tradition, this mogular memorial remained for many yeai^s 
a puszle and a doubt. A little time ago, however, tbe writer 
of this notice bad the opportuoity of examining the very 
curious volume of drawings made by Sir William Lugdale 
and bis assistant Sedge wick for Sir Christopher Hatton, 
created Baron Hatton of Kirby, Northampton^ire, in 1643, 
containing views of various monuments as they existed in 
England previously to tbe demolition effected by the Round* 
hoada This veiy valuable book now belongs to tbe de¬ 
scendant of Lor^ Hatton, the Bar) of Wiochilsea •, it was 
sent by his courteous pertnisrion for the inepeciion of our 
Society, and has been described in tbe nineteenth volume of 
tliis Journal. 

Among the drawings of this eollection is one of the 
Stanley monument, from which the sketch of the effigy here 
given is a copy. The drawing in the original is coloured, 
Aod shows very distioctly the upper part of Uie knigbt’e 
body in pum naiur<tlilu4. Tlie skirt has tlie arms of 
Stanley, argent on a bend asvr4 three bucks’ heads caboshed 
or; the 1^ arc in armour; under the head is a buck’s 
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horn, and a similar horn is placed beneath the ftet. The 
figure reposes on an altar tomb, in front of •which are shields 
bearing the arras of Stanley (as already given), impaling os* 
three chevronels ffvUi. Above the figure is a sculptured 
bracket fixed to the wall, and the whole is surmounted by a 
depressed arch. 

In order that no possibility of doubt might remain as to 
the prominent feature of this memorial, namely, its being 
unclothed from the w^st upwards, I examined the drawing 
of the same monument in the Heralds' College volume of 
^ngdale's Visitation (C. 3fi). Heie the drawing is in Indian 
ink only, but tbe muscles and other anatomical points are so 
clwrly made out, that the absence of colour in no way di- 
mmshes the confirmation afforded by this evidciice. The 
shields of arms are as before. 

Now, as to the person commemorated. Pennant, in his 
“Journey from Chester to London,” arrhing at Lichfield, 
says, among othei* matters relating to the Catliedral, *‘I have 
a singular Rawing of a tomb, now lost, of a knight naked to 
his waist; his legs and thighs armed, and at his feet and 
head a stag's horn ; hia hair long and dishevelJed; a scroll 
in his hands, as if ho was reading a confession or act of con¬ 
trition. Across his middle, on his baalet, is his coat of arras, 
which show him to have been a Stanley. He is called ^p- 
tain Stanley, and is said to have been excommunicated, but 
to have received funeral rites in holy ground (having shown 
signs of repentance) on condition that bis monument should 
bear those marks of disgrace. I find a Sir Humphrey Stanley 
of Pipe, who died in the reign of Henry VIL, who had a 
squabble with the Chapter about conveying the water through 
his lands to the close. He also defrauded the prebendary 
of Statfold of his tythes; so probably this might be the 
gentleman who incurred the censure of the church for his 
impiety.” Shaw, in his “ History of Staffordshire ” (vol. i, 
p. 254), copies the drawing and the words of Penuant j and 
at pages 249 and 252 also be notices the tomb, adding that 
“ in the base of the monument are four shield^ and in the 
^Bt and fourth this impalement> viz. tlie arms of Stanley 
impaling or, three chevronels gules {Clar$)‘’ In a note on 
page 254 he again speaks of ^e impaloment of the Stanley 
and Clare coats. Dr. Harwood, in bis “ History of Lich¬ 
field,” quotes the account of Pennant, adding:—“That Sir 
Toi. ixir, t, T, 
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Humphrey was a man of a turbulent spirit may be proved 
from an anecdote told of liim by Pennant. In 1493 a spirit 
of rivaliy snbsbted between the Stanleys of Pipe and 
the Ciietwyndes of Ingestre. Sir Humphrey Stanley was 
one of tlic knights of tne body to Henry VII.; Sir William 
Chettvynde was one of liis gentlemen ushers. The former 
contrived to draw Sir William out of liis house by means of 
a counterfeit letter, and while he was passing over Tixal 
Heath, caused him to be attacked by twenty armed men 
and slain on the spot; Sir Humphrey passing with a train 
at tlia instant, under pretence of hunting, but in reality to 
gratify his revenge with the sight" (p. 98), 

The points here recorded are not many, but the errors 
are abundant. The drawing given by Pennant is totally 
unlike the monument. The monument itself so far from 
being “ lost,” has never stirred from its andent site. Sir 
Humphrey Stanley did not marry a Clare ; and, whether ho 
did or not, he was buried in Westminster Abbey, whore his 
monumental brass remains to this day (as mlld-looking a 
brass as ever came from the bauds of a lattener). The only 
good point about the history is that it helps to confirm the 
curious fact of the knight being portrayed as naked to tho 
waist. 

Failing the teiTible Sir Humplivey, the vengeful miles ps'O 
cojyofs of Kiog Henry VII.,' the next claimant was Sir John 
Stanley, liis sou. But here again a bar was found; for Sir 
John Stanley did not moxey a Clare, neither could it be dis¬ 
covered wbat Clare Iiad ever married any Staley. In short, 
the whole affair was sucli an imbroglio of Clare and Stanley 
and Stanley and Clare, of chevrons and bends-azure, of parti- 
per-paJe and bucks' heads caboshed, that Eouge Dragon 
liimself might well liave turned pale at the contemplation 
thereof. However, by dint of search among tlis stores of tho 
Britisli iluseum, in which the assistance of Mr. Sims of the 
manuscript department was of gicot value, this fact revealed 
itself,—that the arms of Claie wore also the arras of Gerard. 
And then, turning to the “ Account of tho House of Stanley " 
published by Scacome in 1741, was found, following the 
notice of Sir Humphrey Stanley above mentioned, the follow¬ 
ing entry 

" Sir John Stanley of Pipo married Margaret, the daughter 

' F« 1505. 
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at Sir Tbomas GeiTard, aud hy her had issue two daughters 
only, by which the male line of this most worthy house was 
extinguished" (p. 176). 

This short notice is fuU of iiUovest for the inTSStigation 
nowiu hand. “Sir John Stanley of Pipe/’ Pipe is a domain 
about a mile from Lichfield, so (hat the family of our knight 
would naturally desire his interment in the cathedral of that 
* city. The Gerards were seated in tlie nor(h>wost diYisIou of 
the county of Stafford, giTing name to tlie vlllogo of Gerards’- 
Bromley, so that the lady was a neighbour of the "Strinloys 
of Pype; ^ and the circumstance of Sir John being tlie last 
male ropressutatire of his family precludes tho possibliity of 
any otliev claimaut starting up to dispute possession of the 
Lmfield tomb. Tho arms thus assigned to tbs family of 
Gerard may be found in Ilavl. )fS., 1468, fol. 133 verso, and 
again in Burke’s Armory. 

The last point to be noticed—and it is by far tlio most 
interesting—tite representation of tlie kiiiglit on his inonu- 
meut as partiidly divested of clothing, and tiro facts implied 
by tills l epresontation, I leave to mucli abler hands tlmn rny 
own. I venture, howevei’, to call attention to a poi^t noticed 
by Dr. Milner In his description of the gloss-picture repre¬ 
senting the scourging of Henry II., reproduced in Carter’s 
“Sculpture and Painting" pi. 37; that, in old times, “there 
was not any ignominy implied iu scourgiug as a puUic pen¬ 
ance: on the eoutmry, many royal personages liave submitted 
to it, no lees tlmu Henry tho Second” (p. 61). In tho figure 
given by Carter the king is represenUd boie to the waist, 
iinJergoinc Hagellation by tho monks of Canterbury. And 
agaiu, in Montlaucoii*s “ilonuments de la Monarchie Fran* 
9 aUo,” pi. 23, Tol. li., wo have a glnss-pnintiiig from tho 
(^urcb of St. Denis, whoro Louis iu similar guise, is re¬ 
ceiving tho discipline from his “Doiniuloau confessor." Iu 
the text Montfaucon tells us :—“ Ls duvot Prince se fait 
donner la discipline. C’est son coiifesseur Domlnicoln qui 
a fouotte. Saint Louis a les Ipaules nues, un genou h terra, 
iiules maioB jointee. II se confesaoit tous les vendredis, dit 
les auteur, et apr^ la coiifossion 11 se faisoit toujoura donner 
le discipline." 


3. UEWirr. 
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Bf TEBT CANON IWCKi B,S« 

The liniglitl; figtire of a Stanley yet eiisting in Uchfield 
Cathedral, being bar^eaded and stripped of all clothing 
down to the waist, is not only an example of monumental 
sculpture of very rare occurrenco, but appears to require 
some particular notice. 

From the berinniog the Church Iiss everywhere followed 
the example of St. Paul,* and publicly shut out from her 
body all open and heinous breakers of her laws; aud the 
words which, in most cases, she speaks while doing so, are 
borrowed from Holy Writ, in Deuteronomy, ch. xxviii. But 
like St. Paul, who tlirew open the door ^ia to the young 
Corinthian,* after he had heartily sorrowed for, and broken 
off his incestuous intercourse with his father’s wife, so the 
Church brings back to her fold the erring but sorrow-stricken 
sinner. To anyone who happened to die under the censure 
of unremitted excommumcatiou, burial in hallowed mund 
and aU Christian rites were forbidden. Tlie case of Walter 
Bari of Essex exemplifies this discipline. That nobleman 
had plundered the riiurch of Bamsey of its sacred vessels 
and vestments, and in consequence feU under the greater 
excommunication, the words of which may be found in 
Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia.* The narrarive of the sequel 
is given thus by Dugdale :—“Post hujusmodi tandem er- 
cessibus aliisque multis his similibus, publicam auathematis 
non immerito incuirit sententiom .... Poeniteus itaque 
valde et Deo cum magna cordis contritione pro peccatis suis 
supplicans, quantum teliter moriens poterat Deo et hominlbus 
satisfedt, licet a prmsentibus absolvi non potuisset. lllo 
autem in discrimiue mortis ultimum trahente spiritum, 
quidam superveueie Templarii qui religionis sua) habitum 
cruce rubea siguatum ei imposuerunt, ac deinde jam mortuum 

MoBius. Sic. Ecq]. Asglj* 
CABa, t. IL ^ 260. 


' 1 Corialb., e. t. vt. 3, i, 5. 
^ 2 a it V. la 
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secnm tollenUs et in poioerio suo, Yeteiis sdUcet Templi 
apud London, can all inclusnm plumbeo in avbord torva 8U8« 
penderunt. Post aliquot vero tempus . ... ^ Papa 
Alexandro zsoro talitar decedontium meruit absolvi, inter 
ChiTstiauos recipi, et pro eo divina celeb rari.^* 

Ouv Bnglisli rubric for taking off this excommunication 
^Tfts the same as that ^vhich tlieu existed and still exists all 
over Christendom ; it is thus given in MaskeirsMonumenta. 
above quoted, t. il p. 803 :—“Deiode consuetam eat ut fiat 
absolutio (a majorl excommunione) hoc inodo. Excomnmui- 
catu9, Tostibus suis spoliatus, ponat se ante januas ecolesi^c 
prestratum, vel fiexis genibus coram illo <^ui debet eum 
absolvere; qui abaclveus, alba vel superpelhceo cum stole 
indutus, teneat virgam in menu sua, dioendo to turn et in¬ 
tegrum psalmum, Misti'erc mei Deus secundum mn^nam 
misericerdiam tiicm, cum Gloria Pairi, ot Sicui »'at. Interim 
verberando poenitentem cum virga, videlicet percntlondo 
eum semel in quolibet veiau vel inogis vel minus, levius rol 
acrius socuudum quantiUtem delictiT' &c., lb. p SOd. 

In the rubric \vliicb occurs in n continental form, the 
following may be found:—“Post boo secundum roodum 
culpae poenlteutiam el injungat, et Uttoras per parrocbiain 
dingftt ut omnos noverint eum in sociotate Cliristinna I'o* 
centum ” * 

No one, high or low, is exempt by tlie canons from Uie 
sentence of oxcommunicatiou. Many who have visited 
Milan may have called to mind while there, bow, stT its old 
cathedral door, St. Ambrose, with band udiitod in mild 
sternness, excommunicated the Emperor Theodosius for 
the blood which, in his fury, he liad &l\cd nt Thessalonica; 
and though in imperial state, with a crowd of courtiers about 
him, tliat pi'elate forbade hirn to cross the thi'eshold. 

In this country Henry IL, at tlio end of his penitential 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, underneut a scourging upou bis 
naked shoulders by the bands of tho monks of Christ¬ 
church :—“Nudus pedes . . . adeccIesUmmajorerapejTenit 
(rex), absolutionem petiit, carnemquc soam nudam disci¬ 
pline Tirgai*um supponens a singulis viris reUgiosis, quorum 
multitude magnn convenerat, ictus ternoa vel quiiiosexcepit.”’ 

* ll«o« A«gl{o., i> W. p> 142, •a. C*]«7. * Wndover, Horn hi<ioriaruiD, «(J. 

* n« Antiiquli Eod. nitibu. Idb. Ul Cox*, t. H. p. S7S. 
xp iv, & iL p. SSS, •d. UvUu*. 
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This scene is figured in stained glass now in tli© great east 
window at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. For a small tkeft 
of a sacrilegioua kind, men were sometimes whipped before 
the high altar io a church. That delightful book written by 
the monk of Durham, Reginald, affords us this example of a 
priest’s servant being so • punished by his master:— 
“Sacerdos .. . ipsum (dapiferum suum) manacomprehendooe 
in ecclesiam Beati Cuthberti iutrodurit, et temeraiium scelus 
et peccati facinus confitantem, <paantum potuit, al:^Wt . . . 
Quem flagris coram altari pro posnitentia multavit.”^ 

The sheddiog of blood in a church, while it desecrated the 
budding, and stopped the celebration of service in it rill the 
ceremony of reconciling had been gone through, brought 
down the gi'eater excommunication on the delinquent:— 
“ Sanguinis effusio a cunctis hornbiliter dcplorator. . • • • 
Factum permiserabil© episcopo denunciatur, et in crasrino 
recondliata ecdesia reus absolvitur."« The bleeding from 
the nose, through a wrathful blow struck on a sudden, would 
cause this, as we find by some curious documents pven in 
the Deporitions and Ecclesiastical Proceedings published by 
the Surtees Society, pp. 10, kc. 

With all these evidcoces before me, to my thinking, this 
Stanley, of knightly rank, had drawn down upon himsdf the 
greater excommunication through the spilling of blood in 
Lichfidd Cathedjnl on some occasion, from a blow on the 
face with his band, or possibly by a slight stab with his 
anelace, on the person of one with whom he had quarreled. 
He lies hare-headed and naked as far down as the girdle. 
His upraised hands, according to the representation given by 
Pennant and copied in Shawls History of Staffordshire, 
held a scroll, which must have been the document noticed 
above, signifying, under the bishop’s hand, that, having 
undergone the canonical penance, tie offender was again 
admitted to all Christian privileges. 

The rite of scourging is srill followed, and, while I was a 
student at Rome, I saw it performed upon the bare shoulders 
of two policemen ; they 1^ wounded a criminal who, while 
being led to prison, made his escape, and ran into n 
church. 

^Ragiatldi Danalioi LUmIIqi d« Ad* *n>. p. ISO. 

mina^ CuklibcrM, p. 140. 
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05 TSB EEHAIN8 OP THE ANCIEST CIRCOLAE HABITATIONS 
IN HOLTEEAI> ISLAND, CALLED CYTTIATTB. OffTDDELOD, 
AT TY HA'WE, ON TSiS.’W. SLOPE OF HOLT BE AD MOUNTAIN. 

. »s Soil. TitxiAU ow£N miarr. jf.p. 

In many parts of Anglesey, but particularly near Holyhead, 
are to be seen in rough and unculti^'ated districts of heathy 
ground, otcv which tl»e plough has never passed, certain low 
mounds, which on examination are found to be formed of 
a circular wall of stones, but are now covered with turf and 
dwarf gorse or fern. These wedls generally oiclose a s|)«e 
of from 15 to 20 ft in diameter, with a doorway or opening 
always facing the south-west, and having two large upright 
stones about 4 or 5 ft high as door-posts. These sites of 
ancient habitations are usually in clustei'S of five or moi*©, hut 
at Ty Mawr on Holyhead Mountain they form a considerable 
viila^ of more than fifty huts, still to be distinctly traced. 
These villages ai*© usually placed in positions sheltered by 
rising ground from the north-west winds, and are generally 
protected from hostile attack by rude walls of dry masonry 
or by precipitous rocka Such remnius of circular habita¬ 
tions have, time out of miud, been called Cyttiau’r Gwyd- 
delod, or IrisUmen’s Huts; but, as Itowlands in his Mona 
Anliqua observes, this is a vulgar enw, if by Gwjddelod 
be meant the inliabitants of Ireland, ^Yho never inhabited 
Anglesey so as to have left any remains of their creals 
and cottages behind them, seldom stayinc long in it: 
but, "if by Gwyddelod be meant aborigines, the first inhabi¬ 
tants, as it is not unlikely it may, for tlie two words that 
make up that name are purely British, vir. Gwydd and Hela, 
i.e. wood-rangers, perhaps the common appellation of the 
aborigines, lost with us and retained only by the Irish, then 
the objection &lls to the ground, and the instance confirms 
tho conjecture that they are the remains of the first planted 
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Iiabitations while they wore destroying tlie woods and cul- 
tiTating the country.”* 

In connexion with the supposed tradition that would 
ascribe tiiese sites of dwellings to Irish occupants, I may 
refer to a rery interesting memoir in this Journal, on the 
Cloghauns, or ancient habitations, of a similar nature, in 
the County of Kerry in Ireland, by Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, 
who states that the Re?. C. Graves, D,D,, now Bishop of 
Limerick, informed him, during tlje meeting of the British 
Association at Dublin in 1857, “that ho was acquainted 
witli a Welsh poem of undoubted antiquity and authen* 
ticitj, wlierein \yqs giTea a description of the earliest stone 
houses erected in Wales. It was slated that in the time 
of Oaractacus, tlie Welsh cut dowji all their great forests 
in order to render their country less tenable to the in- 
vadlng Romans; and, as they had hitbel^ constructed 
their houses of \?ood, when this timber failed them they 
adopted the Irish form of stone houses, that of the bee¬ 
hive, constructed of dry masonry, a mode of building 
hitherto unknown in Wal«. This interesting record fixes 
the dale of the Welsh Cloghauns, and affords us strong 
evidence of the antiquity of that form of house in 
Ireland”* 

We have also numerous vestiges of sucli ancient habita¬ 
tions in vaiious parts of England, amongst which may 
specially be cited a similarly consti ucted bee-liive hut, to be 
seen in Oorawall, at Bosplireunis, in the parish of Zinnor.* 

The cii'cuiar form for their dwcUings seems to have been 
almost universally adopted by the earliest races Of men in 
all couutriee. The nomad tribes of the East, the earliest 
of all, formed their circular tents with a few poles, probably 
covered with skins before the invention of cloth made of 
camel’s hair, removing their tents from time to time ns they 
required fwsh pasture for their flocks and herds. The 
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sarage tribes also of Ainca, tb$ vild Indians of America, the 
Islanders of the Paci£c, the inhabitants of Kew Guinea, who 
construct drcular houses on platforms orer the water, like 
the ancieut lake-dwellera on the Swiss lakes, the Esquimaux, 
with his ice-formed hut, and the Lapp, all adopt the circular 
form to this daj. An ancient race of men scooped out cir¬ 
cular holes in the chalk and gravel near Salisburj, covering 
the top with wattle and baked clay. When man ia bis 
rude state only required shelter from the heat or inclemency 
of the weather, the circular form was the easiest of con¬ 
struction, and also that best suited to resist the force of wind 
and rain, or even the attacks of wild beasts. The one 
entrance gave su£oient light, and the cooking was either 
conducted outside in pits, or the boiling was contrived 
within the but, by means of hot stones, heated outside the 
dwelling and then placed in a raw skin filled with water, 
or, as civilization gained ground, in rude earthen vessels, 
which, in early rimes, may not have been sufficiently hard 
and well baked to hear exposure to the open fire. 

In the autumn of 1862, Mr. Albert Way being with me 
at Penrhos, I directed two or three of the circular nuts at Ty 
Mawr to be cleared of tlie turf and stones from the fallen roof 
which filled the interior. On clearing out one of the most 
perfect of these circular mounds, which stood by itself apart 
from the other clusters of huts, we found that the interior had 
been divided across the centre by a line of flat stones placed 
upiight in the ground on the floor of the hut. They were 
about 2 ft high, and 2 in. thick ; there was a passage left in 
the middle, and to the right, on entering the space inside 
this division, there wSs a square fire-place, formed on two 
sides by flat stones or jambs placed at right angles to the 
division before mentioned, and formlug the back of tbe fire¬ 
place. It was about 18 in. wide, and 2 ft deep, open in 
front, When first discovered, it was half filled with round 
stones and flat pebbles about the size of the hand, which bad 
been collected from the sea-shore; all these had the undoubted 
marks of having been heated in the fire. There was also 
the appearance of great heat having been applied to tbe sides 
and back-slab of & fire-place, but we noticed no remains of 
charcoal or ashes mixed with tbe stones. On the right of 
the fire-place> in a niche made in the outer wall of the hut, 
we found some handfulls of limpet and periwinkle shells, no 
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doubt relics of the food of the inmates. A. saddle-shaped 
quern of coarse grit (see voodcute), and two rubbing-stones 
OP grinders of the same grit-ston^ were found on the floor of 
the hut; also a small penorated drcular stone, about one inch 
in diameter, of the kmd usually supposed to have been whorls 
for spinning. A core of hard trap had the appearance of 
baring been chipped to obtain flakes for arrow-heads j and 
here and there other stones had indications on them, as 
haying been used as hones for sharpening celts or other 
iostruments, for pounding substances nsed as food, or 
breaking bones to extract the marrow. All these relics 
seem to indicate a Stone Age of Tery early date. No frag¬ 
ments of pottery or iron were found. 

In the other huts excayated there was no sign of any 
diyision in the centre or of any fire-place. 

In the year 1832, the tenant of Ty Mawr farm, Hugh 
Hughes, on remoying some of the large stones near the 
huts, found underneath them a considerable number of bronse 
spear-heads of different forms and sizes ; also well formed 
bronze celts, axe-shaped and socketeti with rings of yarious 
sizes, armlets, and a great many red* amber heads. Kepre- 
sentatioDS of the most interesting of these relics accompany 
the present memoir.* 

The situation of tliis rilUge is on the south-west slope 
of Holyhead Mountain, ahore Ty Mawr farm, and extend¬ 
ing from the road and gate leading to the South Stack Light¬ 
house, about 600 yards towards the east. It is well shel¬ 
tered from the north by a steep face of rock and the flank 
of the mountain. An accurate surrey has been made by 
my ^ut, Mr. T. P. Elliott: about f^y circular huts axe 
easily traced, as marked on the plao, but there are indica¬ 
tions of many more which have been nearly obliterated by 
the cultivation of the land and by remoyal of the stones for 
building walls as fences. These dwellings are placed—some 
Mugly, some clustered together—without any regular plan; 
some have smaller circular rooms attached, without a sepa¬ 
rate external entrance, similar to those described in the 
Keiry cloghauns, which the Irish call dog-kennels, aud ycry 
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probably tbe dogs for tbe oltase ttsi'o kept iu tliem. Tlie 
entrance is always lacing the south-west, and many of the 
large upright dcor-posta are still standing. 

The vinagd is placed on a dat terrace of ground, about 
60 yards ^ide on the north-east, but double Siat width on 
the south-west. An almost perpendicular did", about 25 ft. 
high, defends it on the mountain side to the north. The 
ground &lls, in se^ral gradual slopes, towards the south, 
from which there is a grand view over Anglesey, bounded 
by the Carnarronshire range of mountains, Bardsey 
Co Penmaen Mawr, Snowdou with its triple head towering 
in the centre. The sea, with the Irish coast and the ^7ick- 
low mountains frequently risible, bounds the west. 

Advantage bad been taken to defend the village against 
hostile attack from below. Each slope has terminated in 
small rocky ridges, which have been strengthened by a 
double wall of rough stoues, as is common in most of the 
fbrtihed places in Anglesey and Carnarvonshire ; fi^t stones 
being fixed in the ground in two rows, and smaller stones 
built in between. On each flaok of the village there is a 
rather steep conical rock, also with the appearance of haring 
been strengthened by a suirounding wall at the base; and 
on the larger one to the west there are the remains of cir¬ 
cular dwellings. These two meunds, thus fortified, defend 
each flank of the village. On the east end, where the huts 
cluster thickest, are two well-formed natur^ bastions, also 
strengthened by a wall, and between them a grassy slope 
leads to the lower terrace, apparently enabling the inhabi¬ 
tants, if forced from the lower slopes, to retreat under cover 
of these defences into the m»n stronghold. 

There are traces moiecvei* of a line of defence which I 
have noticed at Inys Benias, a remarkable detached rock on 
the shore to the south-west of tlie huts, by Tvn j Nant, 
crossing the road above Ty Mawr farm-house, and thence by 
the East end of the village of Cyttiau, along the monntain 
ridge to Meini Meilion, which is indicated in the Ordnance 
Map as the site of ancient veetlges, and thus to the precipi¬ 
tous parts of the mountain witE the remarkable stronghold 
on its summit These traces are iudicated by Mr. Elliott in 
the survey that accompanies this memoir. Possibly they 
may have some connection with the ancient approach from 
the shore, which is mostly hemmed in by clift and unap- 
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proachable rocks along tlie Western side of Holyhead Island. 
The most convenient landing-place in this part of the coast 
may ha^e been at Hln Bortb, Immediately below the group 
of hut-drcles; a little farther to the South there is a small 
dangerous bay, shown in the Ordnance Map, and called 
Forth y Gwyddel, The natural landing-place on the West 
coast of the Island, however, seems to have been at Forth 
Dafarch. 

No one can examine the whole position without being 
struck with the skill evinced in the selection of this site 
for these habitations, and the way in which it is protected 
aguiist hostile attack; particularly if we take into consi¬ 
deration the rude weapons of offence in those early times, 
before the invention even of bows and arrows. More recent 
examination of the ground leads to the belief that the pro¬ 
tecting line of defence extended fiom the steep cliffs above 
the sea, on tlie West, to a precipice of the mountain on the 
East, thus placing the vilb^e in connection with the strong 
fortified camp on the summit called Mur CnswaJloo. 

I am inclined, with Mr. Rowlan<ls, to give a very early 
date to these structures, and to think tliat the people who 
£r8t inhabited these huts were not the Irish rovers, but the 
aboriginal race of men who first peopled Anglesey. It is, 
however, probable that these villages were inhabited until 
much later times; and, as is proved in similar babitations 
near the Menai, exaraiued by Mr. Wynn Williams, as 
uoticed hereafter, were occupied by the Roman invaders 
in the first century. The Irish, we know, made their in¬ 
cursions into Anglesey frequently during the third and 
fourth ceuluries, until finally driven out by Caswallon; he 
def^tcd their chief, Cerigi. who was killed nt Holyhead 
A.i>. 450. Up to the year 900, tho Irish and Danes made 
frequent raids into Anglesey, but it does not seem tertaia 
that they ever formed a permanent settlement in the island. 

It will be observed, on reference to tlie description of 
the Irish cloghnuna by Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, that he could 
never find any trace of a fire-place or a window. Dr. Petrie, 
in bis Inquiry into the Round Towers of Ireland,® attributes 

* Tb« SccIwimUc*] Ar«hiMctuN «r tor* QrZnltnH, vb«r* tha aioS»of«oD 
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the erection of the circular cloghauos to the Pirholg and 
Tuatha de Dannan tribes who inhabited the country long 
prior to the introduction of Christianity, 

On examining the present state of the Cyttiau’r Gwyd- 
delod, it is difficult to decide with certainty whether the 
huts were built in hee-hire form with a stone roofing, like 
the Irish and Cornish huts, or covered with timber poles and 
sods over them ; some persons are inclined to tlunk^ from the 
quantity of stones that hare fallen into the huts, tliat they 
may have had stone roo6 formed of slabs “ steppsd over,^ 
according to the technical term, or overlapping each other 
and forming a rudely fashioned but very durable dome. 

From the small dimension of the hu^-^ld ih to 20 ft. in > 
diameter inside^it is hardly possible to suppose that the 
liut opened iu 1862, with a Sivirion in the centre, could 
have been used as a dwelliog-house ; and from the absence 
of any appearance of a division, or of a fire-place, in the 
others, 1 am inclined to think that they used certain huts 
set apart for cooking—as do at the present time the n^roes 
iu Jamaica, who always have huts separate. It has been 
lately stated that the negro never cooks in his hut; bis 
fire-place is in the open air, close to his hut; or ha haa 
a small kitchen as au outbuilding in his yard.”^ The gipsy 
also lias his fire outside the tent. 

Tylor, in his Early Histoiy of Mankind, p. 262, informs 
us that tlie Assiuaboius, or stone-boilers. Jig a hole in the 
ground, take a piece of raw liide and press it down to the 
sides of the hole, and fill it with water; they then make a 
number of stones red-hot in a fire close by, the meat is put 
into the water, and hot stouee dropped in until it is boiled. 
Jn Oasian’s Fingal we read“It was on Oromla's shaggy 
side that Douglas placed the deer, the early fortune of the 
chase. Befoie the heroes left the hill, a hundred youths 
collect the heath; ten heroes blow the fire; three hundred 
chuse the polished stones.” This passage is thus explained 
in a note by M‘Pberson:—“ The ancient manner of pre¬ 
paring feasts after hunting is handed down by tradition, A 
pit lined with smooth stones was made ; near it stood a 
heap of fiat stones of the flint kind. The stones as well as 
the pit wore properly heated with heatiier; they then laid 
the venison at the bottom, and a stratum of stones above it, 

* Tb* “ Tioj*®," April 18, ISSft 
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suci tills they did alternately until the pit was full; the 
whole was then covered with heath to confine the steam.” ^ 

It is almost useless to multiply instances, such as the 
mode by which the South Sea Islanders and other aatioua 
cook their pigs and animal food.^ 

The peculiar form of hre-place discovered iu the hut at 
Ty Mawr, the round and fiat stones half fill lug it, largo 
heaps of stones outside the hut, all bearing mai ks of liaviug 
been intensely heated m fire—just those which would be 
used for stone-bolling or cooking in pits—all would point 
out that such bad been the custom of cooking theirfood 
practised by the early inhabitants of these huts. If we con* 
sider tbe small size of tho dwellings, and if like the Irish 
and Cornish huts they had no aperture at the top, it would 
have been almost impossible for tlie iu mates, without suffoca* 
tioD, to have made a fii e inside of wood, heath, or gmee. Wu' 
may therefore conclude that tbe larger aninitals were cooked 
in pits outside, but that shell fish, or small portions, wei'e boiled 
or roasted on hot stones, and that such gi'ain as they pos* 
scssed was loasted, and ground by the queiijs, inside tho 
dwelling. 

Tho remains of four of these chistera of huts are or weie 
to be seen near Holyhead; namely ths one here described at 
Ty Mawr; another, at Porth Namarch (Ordnance Map), 
CD the north-east side the mountain, now desti’oyed by 
the extensive quarries for the Breakwater ; and a rather 
Uige colony at Inys Llyrad (tbe Islaud by tbe Ford), ou the 
Anglesey side of the Penrlios river, hallway between the 
Stanley embankment and tlie Four-inilc Bridge. This island 
at higlY water is quite surrounded by the sea> and two 
hundred years Ago it was llie only approaclr to the laUud of 
Holyhead at low water, by crossing tho ford below to tbo 
Mill Island, on the Holyhead side of the streaiu. There is 
a small steep conical island, about a mile S. W. of Ty Mawr, 
called Inys Benias, or luya Swyddog (the SolJiew' Island). 
It bears the appearance of baviug been used ns a fcr tilied 
post, and, fi*ora the large nxunber of loose stones which have 
been collected at the top, may aflorwai'ds linve becu a cmni 
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or burial-place, or perhaps a watcU-post for fire-sig;nals to 
warn tlie Ty Mawr village of hostile attacks. There is also 
the appcarajice of a smjfi cluster of huts at Plas, in lower 

ground, about half 
a mile to the South 
of that place, hut 
recent cultivation 
has nearly obliter¬ 
ated oil tlie circles. 
There seem to have 
been huts both of 
square and ciixu- 
lar form; this an¬ 
cient Tillage has 
been strongly pro¬ 
tected by natui'al 
ravines and stone 
walls. Here aJso 
are two large up¬ 
right stones, or 
Meinihirion, about 
lift. high. Tradi¬ 
tion says ihatalargc 
coffin was found 
between tliom, co m - 
posed of sQveial 
fiat stones and en¬ 
closing remains of 
bones, with spear¬ 
heads and arrow¬ 
heads, but I am unable to obtiuu accurate evidence of the 
facts. 

If we suppose all these ft>ur villages to have been inhabited 
at the same time, giving five persons to a family oi' hut, and 
that tliei’e weie 200 huts, we should have a large population 
for so small a district; probably at that time prcsimity 
to the sea gave the means of subsistence, and the interior of 
Anglesey was dense forest, bog, and waste land, vrhon the 
Komans invaded it. 

That tire bronze weapons found In tlio Jiuts at Ty Mawr, 
being objects mostly of Iiisli type, should be regaided as 
a convincing proof that they weie inhabited by the Irish 
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rovers» may, I think, admit of a doubt. The discovery 
might be explained (as they were all found in a heap in one 
epot) by the conjecture that they were the spoils of the 
Irish after some defeat—perhaps that of Oerigi at Holyhead, 
by CaawalJon. Still we must remember that moulds have 
been found in Anglesey for casting apear^heads and celts of 
the same form as these found at Ty Mawr.* 

On the summit of Holyhead Monutain are the remains of 
a wall of defence, composed of very large unhewn stones, 
from 10 to 15 fo. high, in places where the natural face of 
the rock is not sufficiently precipitous. It has a weU'Con- 
strncted and defended entrance fooing the south-east. The 
wall is called Mur Caswallou, and is marked in the Ordnance 
Map as Cacr Gyhi. It enclosed a space of sixty or more 
acres, and probably was the place of refuge against invaders, 
the cattle being driven up there for safety. The Horuana 
may have used it, as some gold coins of Conatautine were 
found on tho east side of the fortress, about 1820, by a 
person digging turf. At Penrhos, in 1852, a small copper 
coin, also of Conslantine, was found a foot below the surface 
cf tho ground. Tho reverse, under two armed soldiers with 
helmets and spears, each with a trophy before them—TES. 
and GLORIA RXBRCiTDS—deuotcs that the coin was struck at 
Ti'eves in honour of the victorious army. Several other 
vestiges of the Romans have been found from time to time 
near Holyhead. 

Just below Ty Mawr, at Pen y Bone, a curious jet neck¬ 
lace was found in a rock-grave (see the accompanying wood- 
cuts). 

Tlifl Rev. W- Wynn ‘W’illiams has examined and described 
several circular l^bitations and fortified places near the 
Menai-* One, at Porthamel, ou the top of a limestone rock, is 
defended by a wail through which tlicro is a well-defined 
eutrance; within are 16 or 17 circular huts or foundations; 
another group exists at Llaogeiuwen.’ All these habita¬ 
tions and camps have certainly been used by the KomaDs, 
ns coins and Samiau pottery are found on excavation. It 
is highly pi’Obable that the Romans took advantage 
of these fortified villages to shelter and defend themselves 
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frobi the natires after tlieir battle on ci^ossiog; tbe Menai 
Straita, Probably tlie island -was held In subjection by small 
detachments on tbe Meoai, also at Holyhead and its neigh* 
bourliood close to the sea. No remains, that I have heard 
of, are found of any villa or permanent abode. A Roman 
1 ‘oad crosses Anglesey from Porthamel to Holyhead, by Four- 
mile Bridge, near ^lifch is Caer Helen, a Roman oamp. It is 
bellered £at the Romans worked the Amhvch copper mines, 
Old workings have been found, and stone boulders from tbe 
sea shore, now in the British Museum, for breaking the rock. 
It is probable that the miners lighted fires of brushwood ; 
when the rock was heated, they tlirow water upon it, and 
with those stones detached the rock. Tlie only object of 
metal known to me as having been found is a amall pointed 
piece of bronze in old workings at Llandudno; it was 
BOnt to roe by Lady Brskine of Pwlycrochaii, near Conw'ay, 
and was exhibited by lier permission at a mooting of the 
Institute in \S50* 

Tbe Romans brought no doubt a certain amount of civili¬ 
zation with them; but in ancient records we read that after 
the Romans left the country the Druids returned to Mona> 
and exercised their Pagan rites of woiship, when driven by 
the early dawn of Christianity from otlror parts of Britain. 
About tbe year 000 St. ICybi was established at Holybend,* 
wuth oilier anchoiitos, who ranv probably have fouuued the 
numomus cbapeli ieif, Capel y f^locliwyd near tiro top of the 
mountaiu, towards tiie precipitous novtlrorn side of the Island,^ 


' raariblf tli* «r (Ip «f • taiJJ 
issol. Sm oolIeM ot tbli and etbar 
raliM of BatalluMleal opantlooi la 
Narth Walw, in tbT» Jourual, v«i. viL 

! . 6S. lo tba UuNaiB of Pnetleal G«> 
tv^, JarmjQ 6W«ot, Looduiw (ban a a 
•too* aaai from (ha Old Uia*) Naa^ 
frAfiaa, abu;i(tifah; alao a oumbar of 
8teDM»itb ihaDow bMloe aad ''bQob«r> 
lug* aMoaa, (brpaubdiBiera, TbaMkr* 
th>o aoa«u( workj&n In Cardiguabin. 

* AJ). SSO, Si. Eabiita feunebad aod 
fsundad a meoaiUrr at Caar Ou&f, Saa 
rotioaa fa Dagdales UosiallooB; adit. 
Olar, vol. rl, p. J47S. 

* Tba dta ot Ca|wl ; Lladiw^d ()oa* 
V 7 d, Mldanaae) la na« oiai^tad ^ a 
banp af abapaioai nuiia Not fav djacant 
(liefa la a ramarkabla praci^MUua gullaj’, 
nr aravlaa, tb rough frhlcli a daugeretu 
[■uli daa«nrU ta a aprtcig of /r«^ water 


aaar tha ibora. Tba apat ii Indkatad la 
Spaad'a Map, Cbap.YlougbwU,* 

ABoaist coauj wild tradtaoua awnaaotad 
with this aiogoiar plaaa ne? be uao* 
donad that of a gold loan al a feaala, 
with osa arm, eoDcraled asougab tba 
ralaa of tba Cbapal; to this popular 
Aihia vary pnhah)/ tha total ovarturoiog 
of tha remaina at tba lltUa building ma; 
bava baeo dua. No tiuea ot wall oao 
now ha rooagulaad. Tha daap aravioa iu 
tba eUff ua; bova aerrad far aaaapaa 
or tar aaarat aoeaaa from tba aaa to tha 
great forWaaa aa Uoljbaad UouQtala. 
to wUoU it sight fern a aort ot oorarad 
poctara. Mo^Mvar, tha ramarkabla aup* 
III; of fmh wntar to ba bhua obteioM 
Muld aob fiwi, in Uinaa of azuooiUr, to ba 
of oioah raiou vtUer ba tba asohoiita or 
to lira owupMtb of Mar Caiwaltoo. 
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Llan SaiDt Fr&id at To^tth y Capel,* C^l GorUa. and 
Capel Gwyagena.^ 

TLe aiDgular burial mound at Towjn y Capel, on the 
margin of a little bay oo the western shore of Holyhead 
Island, baa been described in a former Tolume oi thia 
Joum^. The large number of skeletons there accumulated 
in suecessire tiers, and being it is beliered those of adult 
males only, su^eeted the inference that they bad there been 
slain in some o^ly couAict It was stated that the corpses 
had been deposited, not in parallel rows, but radiating from 
tbo centre of the mouud. It is desirable to correct the 
erroneous impression thus formerly entertained in regard to 
the interment. The mound, haring subsequently become 
breached by violence of storms, has wholly perished, and tlie 
graves have from time to time been seen on all its sides. 
They may hare been about 400 in number. The bodies 
had atl bsen placed witli the heads towards the west 

Holyliead town, it is believed, wsa pillaged and burnt by 
the Irish and Daucs about a.D. 900. 

With regard to these early balntations of man, of wliich 
I have cud^7ourod to describe so remarksble an example 
in tlie foregoing observations, nothioc is more difficult than 
to attempt to fix a date. At Ty Mawr ws find only the 
rudest form of stone implements mr the purpose of crush* 
ing grain and prepariog food, sod Uie remains of shell- 
fish; also bronse weapons wi^ oroaraents concealed in a 
licap under a stone, wliich is by no means an unusual cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The only guide that wc have to approximate to the age 
when these early habitations may ha^*e been occupied, will 
be the nature and substance of Uie articles found on excava¬ 
tion. We may thus divide the periods. First, the rudest 
form of stone implements almost entirely used for crushing or 
pounding food, with a total abeence of any sort of pottery 
or weapons of offence. Next wo have rude remains of 
pottery, bronze and stone weapons, with flint arrow'heads, 
by their form adapted for the defence of man against hostUe 

* Ant. Jooro., vel. MU p. SM. !■ tW tmit prMtf m th« ■Bovdi of tho 
mar aurAvaC Hoo^ioa, ICIO, m 4 ioo««S vm doJimUd. 
kStvd bj Spaad, ibk tMurfcobU apM la ' la moi Uiia Uo Mdask anaa of 
•b«wB aa - UafiaBCraia” Mfoalj. Annk B hoa e a l yB-^*—>ma. aa saolioaad Is 
ol SL BriAa, bj whan doobUaaa aha as oM 4o0BaM^ A Udmr.l IV t 
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attacks of roan, aiid also for the destruction of saragd heasts 
or the larger animals for food. 

At a later period we find, at Fisherton near Salisbury, 
in tl)e cares of the South of Prance, and the Pfahlbautea of 
the Lalces of Switzerland, a highter state of ciriHsation ; 
pottery with some attempt at ornament, rude drawings of 
anim^ on bones, nets, also twine, needles for sewing, barbed 
arrow and spear-heads, very similar to those still used by 
the £«squimaux or South Sea Islanders, Yet, in the vestiges 
near S^isbury, tlie relics of the Lake-dwellers in Switzer¬ 
land, or in tlioso of tlie inhabitants of the caves in France, 
we do not recognise weapons of war. 

In many of &%S6 early habitations in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, there is all the appearance of succes¬ 
sive occupation, more particularly exemplified in the recent 
excavations of ancient subterraneous atructurss by Mr, 8. 
Laing, M,P., in Caithness, the lowest portion of which exhi¬ 
bits &e features of the Oyttiau in Wales, such as rude stone 
im^ements and remains of shellfish. 

We may, I think, surely ^lace the probable occupation of 
these Holyhead habitations in the earliest of those peiiods. 

With these few remarks, I must leave this interesting 
question to be solved by ethers more experionced and moro 
learned than myself. 


NOTICES 07 RELICS TOUND IN AND VRlR AKCIE5T CIRCUUR 

OWBLUNOS EXPLORED BT THE BON. W. 0. StlNUT. U.P. 

Df HOLTHBAD ISLAND. 

7ss TM^gea of babitattoos of the earlj occupente of the 
British Islands present posublj a greater amount of in- 
structire eridence tbaa mj other class of pre-historic 
remaios, with the exception only of sepulchral depositories. 
They bare, howerer, Wu little appreciated; it is only iu 
very recent times that circular hut'foandatiMS, pit^dwelHngs, 
the strange eubtcrnmeaa structures that abouud iu matiy 
districts of our country, where such traces of its ancieut 
inhabitants liava not been effaced by tlie progress of agricul¬ 
ture and improvement, hare at length been systematioaDy 
investigated. Having been so fortunate as to witnssa the 
examination of the hut-circlcs on Holyhead Mountain, the 
lirely interest with which I bare followed Mr. Stanley’s 
researches enhances the gratification that I feel in offering a 
few remarks on cert^n ancient relics discovered at Ty Mawr, 
as related in the memoir for which the Institute is indebted 
to his kindness. 

Tho excavation carried out in the autumn of 1862 was 
comparatively unprodocUve as regards the relics brought to 
tight, which are inferior in variety and interest to those, 
hereafter noticed, previously obtained iu the immediate 
neighhourbood. It is remarkable that no trace of metal, 
no weapon or personal ornament was noticed iu the explor¬ 
ations ; they were, however, repaid by tlie suggostire 
evidence that we obtained regarding the internal arrange¬ 
ments of such primitive dwellings, and the daily life of tlieir 
occupants. It must be remembered that the mere rudiments 
of the but-clrcles had been spared, coucealed iu shapeless 
hillocks that had long served as stores of material for any 
required purpoee, in preference to the more laborious resour^ 
of quarrying stone on the adjacent mountain. I was assured 
by the old tenant, Hugh Hughes, Uuit he well remoubered 
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the circular walls of some of the cytUau staudiug as high as 
his shoulder ; they bad beoa heedlessly demolislied to torm 
the adjaceut fences oa the faip, to which he came m 1814. 

The first remarkable relic disinteri'ed was one of the 
primitive stone appliances for triturating grain (sea wood- 
cut, fig. 1); it lay in the part of the dwelling that appeared 



Rg. I, Criadlac-itoM iu»d mulW r<And la th* T7 Ukvr, 

to have been a cooking-place, and consisted of a slab of 
coarse-graiued stone, the mill-stoue giit possibly obtained 
near Bodorgan, in Anglesey, measuiing 18J by IdJ in., the 
greatest thickness being about 5 in. Ita upper surface was 
consideiably hollowed away in the course of grinding; an oval 
rubber, measuring 12 by 5 in., flat ou one face and convex 
on the other, lay near it. A second similar “ ruauer” or 
grinding-stone, of granite, measuring by 3J in. was sub¬ 
sequently found. The simplest and doubtless most ancient 
mode of prepaiing any grain for food was by crushing it, 
pjobably after being parched, between two stones ; con¬ 
venience must soon Iwive suggested that the lower stouo 
should be hollowed, so that the grain might uot escape, and 
that the mailer should be so shaped as to bo readily held and 
passed backwards and forwairia by the hands. 

It has been truly observed by Sir R- Wilde, in reference 
to such a primitive appliance, that “when w'e consider the 
immense length of time that all uatious, acquainted with 
the use of corn, have known how to woik. the rotary queru, 
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this must heiQtieed an implement of extreme antiquity ” ‘ It 
were of no slight iutereet if we could ascertain what were the 
earliest cereals cultiraled in Anglesey, and ground for the 
food of the occupants of the cyttiau under coaaideraliom* 
Some examples of “ grain-cmshers ” resembling that found 
at Tt Mawr have occurred in Anglesey. One, of precisely 
similar fashion, was exlkibiled at the Bangor Meeting of the 
Cambrian Archseol^cal Assocaadon by the Eev. W. Wynn 
Williams; it is ^red in thw JonraaL* The two pordoM of 
this object were found together in a wall on the land of 
Tre-Ifen, near the Hirer Braint in Anglesey ; this wall on 
one side forms the boondary of a village or group of cyttiau. 
Mr. Williams had found no other perfect specimen ; but he 
possesses not less than sixteen portions of the lower stouea, 
ajid eleven of the robbers, some of them adapted for gram- 
crushers of larger me than that above-meutioned, the 
dimensioua of which are as followsLower stone, length 
19 in., breadth U in., thickuoss 8 in. ; upper stone, length 
iGi in., greatest brcadlU 7| in., thickness 3i la Tl^ 
is carehiUy Upei-ed, both ends aBke. On one of the 
lower Stones theio is a sbaUow ttvity, width 5 la, which 
may have been intended to receive the flour. Hr Wynn 
Williams observes that he does not consider thece “ grain- 
cimhera” to have been the most primitive appliances used m 
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prepaiiog cdr$al food ; is disposed to cousider tbe simple 
mortars, that are of more rude ‘vrorkmansUip, as havitig boea 
the first meaos used for pouodlog grain. Of these bo pos> 
SBsses many specimens^ found in the polish of Menufroa aud 
other parts oi Anglesey; they measure from 12 to 2 in. in 
diameter.* 

Those relics of the occupants of Mona at a remote period 
are highly curious. It is almost unnecessary to remind our 
readers ^at similar crushing-stones have been used, and are 
still eznplojed amongst imciTilised tribes in various parts of 
the world.* 

In the course of Mr. Stanley’s researches In 1862, several 
stone querns and mortars were obtained in the neighbour¬ 
hood that appear to deserve notice, although we cannot claim 
for them so high an antiquity as may be ascribed to the 
cyttiau. Three of these objects arc here figured. I. A 
portion of the lower stone, of mill-stone grit; diameter, in 
its perfect state, about 16 in.; the top of the stone is convex i 
the hole is seen for insertion of a spindle upon which the 
upper stone, or " runner,” revolved.* This last existed within 
recent memory, but was lost.—From Gian rafon. II. A small 


* LeUw from Bor. W. WillkOB, Arcb. 
Comb. rol. riij., third oorioo, ]». 157. 
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p«ntagODal raortAT, of wliin-stone, ob6a,ined at Ty Mawr, but 
probably of times coraparatively Tocent; tlie basin measures 
about 3 iu. in diameter. I sa^ two others, lihenise of wbin, 



of <ir» nen«(% Iq 


ftt Penrhos ; the cATity in oue of these is irregul?u*ly oral, 
measuring 9 in. by 7 in. III. A four-sided mortar, dimen- 
docs about 10 iu. in each direction, with a small cyliudvica! 
grinder, measuring 4 ^ in. in diameter; tbc basin is of oral 
^rm, measuring about 7 in. longest diameter. ^From Pen y 
Bone, where wo cist enclosing urns aud a jot necklace, 
described heveaflex* in this memoir, was brought to light. 
Stone mortars ai*e not uncommonly found near ancient babi- 
tarions iu Anglesey; several were obtained with quenie and 
other relics by the Eev. W. Wynn Williams at Llangeinwen.’ 

’ Ar«b> Camb., tUrd Miiei, fbl braiaiof 8 ^*^ bf t globulnr elou. Ic 
p. S 80 . Se* ibid.,T 0 l. Ui. p. SS 6 , «u roito4 *ith tnulkii &ad otbw r«ljc« 

A gnadieg lid) of gnsiU, bATing ■ in ConvAll, 

<A«)t7 on it« uppor .ApparaiU; for 
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They may probably have beeu used for pounding grain or 
tbe like into pulp. 

It has been stated that, in the same division of the but, 
near the spot where the relic figured above was foTind, there 
was apparently a fire*place, B la the ground^plan; it 
measured about 18 iu. by S ft,; it may deserve notice that 
its almost central position in tbe dwelling would doubtless 
^cilitate tbe escape of smoke, if, as I am incUned to believe, 
the roof was of conical form with an opening, probably, at its 
snmmit- Two other small fire-places, however, may have 
existed, as indicated by some marks of fire and traces of 
jambs noticed against tbe main circular wall of tlie 
buil^Dg—see a and K in Mr. Elliott's ground-plan. Within 
and near tbe Uttle fire-place first mentioned there lay a con¬ 
siderable number of sea-sbore pebbles, that had evidently 
been long subjected to the action of fire, and on careful 
examinadon we could not besitaU to conclude that they had 
been employed in certain culinary opemtioDS. I am not aware 
that in the recent investigation of primitive dwellings, espe¬ 
cially in Cornwall and Somerset, in Caithness and other 
parts of North Britain, any distinct evidence of the practice 
of “stone-boiling” has hitheito been recorded. Mr. Tylor, 
indeed, has remarked in his interesting notices of that prac¬ 
tice iu North Ameiica, Kamchatka, New Zealand, and other 
Polynesian islands, that “the quantities of stones, evidently 
calcined, found buried iu our own country, sometimes in the 
sites of auefent dwellings, give great probability to the infer- 
ence which has been drawn from them that they were used iu 
cooking. It is true that their use may have been for baking 
in underground ovens, a practice fouud among races who 
are stone-boilers, and others who are not."* By such a rude 
expedient it is certain that, when pottery or other vessels 
which would bear exposure to fire were unknown, water 
might be heated in skins,* in vessels of wood or the like, and 
even in baskets that would bold fluids, by means of stones 
made red hot in a file close by, and gradually dropped into 
the seething liquid, Tlie natives of the Hebrides, moreover, 

* Sm Mr. Trior's slutcti of Uia bin«rf 
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as we are told by Buchanao, whose history was written about 
1580, were accustomed to boil their meat io the paunch or 
hide of the aoimal. Many of the stones found in the cavee 
in the Dordogne explored by the Ute Mr Christy and 
M. Lartet, appear, as Sir John Lubbock remarks, to have 
been used in ^fs manner as " heateis."' 

In Ireland, as I am informed by the Rev. Janies Giaves, 
such pebbles constantly occur in the remarkable subterra¬ 
neous structures known as Baths, the chai^acter of which 
has lately been so woll set before us by Col. Lano Fox.’ 
When they bear no signs of burning, Mr. Graree has been 
accustomed to regard such round stones as missiles, for 
use by sling or by hand ; the Irish, to this day, as he ©!> 
serves, tbiow a stone with extvaoi'dinary force and truth of 
aim, But when such stones bear traces of 6 re, Mr. Graves 
considers that they had undoubtedly been used in cooking.* 
It is remarkable that oven in our owudays “atoue-boiling” 
is not wholly obsolete. In CavintliiA, as the late erudite 
Swiss antiquary, Morlot, told me, they make a dark brown 
beer, called Steiubier, by throwing hot stones into the vat 
or cask; a fact that recalb the account given by Linnseus 
of Finnbh beer called “Lura," prepared by throwing red-hot 
stones into the liquor instead of boiling 

In an adjacent part of the hut-circle, 1 , not far from the 
fireplace, was found, at i, a stone whorl (fig. 2). This little 
object, which at first sight su^eated the conjecture that we 
had found, in that western part of the dwelling, theyywtfcitfCT 
or resort of the misti ess of the cyttian, is of a class of relics 
occuning constantly on all ancient sites: it is of daik red 
sandstone, and measures about in. in diameter, | in. in 
thickness. These massive little discs or rudely-shaped beads 
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tho refOM depo^ with potter?, Biot 
•etpooe, he., men? Me^beech pebblei, 
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* S«« pp. 12d, 1S6, Mfe. 
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are commonly designated distaff-whorls, and many examples 
seem well suited to be affixed as weights to the spindle : 
there is a considerable ooUectioo of such articles ia the 

Museum at Dublin; they have been 
called by popular tradition in Ire* 
land, "mry mill-stonee,” and some¬ 
times, by the older antiquarians, 
“amulets."* They have occurred 
frequently on the sites of Crannogcs, 
as likewise around the Pfahlbauten 
of the Swiss Lakes. Some of tliese 
discs may be relics of female indus¬ 
try, but i incline to belieye, with Mr. 
Fiauks, that not a few were fastenings of the dress. He re¬ 
marks, in noticing a specimen found at Haverfordwest, and 
given in 1851 to the British Museum by Mr. Stokes:—“This is 
one of those curious objects fHquently found in England, but 
regarding which various opinions have been expressed. By 
some it has been conjectured to bo the wriiciUui of a spindle, 
from its similarity to such objects found with Bomac re¬ 
mains ; by others a bead or button. This last opinion 
seems not unlikely, as very similar objects have been found 
in Mexico which have cei tainly been used as buttons." The 
specimen from South Wales has evidently, as Mr. Franks 
notices, bad s cord passed through it, the edge of the cen¬ 
tral hole being much worn by friction.* The reader who 
may care to investigate more fully such relics of female 
industry, will fnd abundant information in Dr. Hume’s 
treatise on spiodle-whorjs, beads and pendants, in bis Ac¬ 
count of Antiquities found on the Sca-coast of Oiesbire.^ 

1 might mention other examples of the stone whorl found 
in North Wales; they present, however, no remarkable 
variation in tbelr size or fashion. One similar to that above 
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figured is in Mr. Swnley's possession at Penrhos. It was 
fouud in Anglesey, in the parish of Llaaynghenedl, and not 
for from Ynya Lljrad, TThere, as before mentioned, a cluster 
of cyttiau may stul be seen- ^ J 

A few other relics of stone were brought to light within 
or in immediate proximity to the hut-circle at Ty Mawr. 
They consist of an irregularly rounded pebble, that may 
have been used as a sharpening stone or a polisher ; and an 
oblong four-sided rolled pebble, length about 3J in., *^3 
general appearance like a rudely-shaped celt, the smaller 
end being rubbed down, as if for some mechanical use: Mr. 
Franks informs me that similar pebbles occurred in kjokken- 
moddiugs in the Isle of Heron, one of the Channel Islands. 
Also a rolled pebble of quartzite approaching to groenstoue 
(fig. 8). It may have been a hand-hammer, or used for 



Pif. i. Onld^Utffros tb« Crttbm’r Of>;ddsl«d» T7 Vawt. Ooo^klrd «w 

pounJiug; each exti*emity shows effects ofmuclx percussion; 
there are also fractures where flakes appear to have been 
struck off, such as may hare been uaed for rough arrow- 
points or the like. It is here figured on a reduced scale. 
The dimensions are about 3| in. by 2}, gi'eatest width. I 
may here likewise notice a ponderous cylindrical muller 
or grinding-stone of trap (fig- 4), found in an adjacent 
field in 1866. It measures 8^ in. m length, the girth 
at the thickest part is 10^ in.; the weight 6 lbs. 2 oz. 
One end was broken by the finder; the other bears 
iudicatioQS of considerable percussion; one side also is 
somewhat fiattened, possibly in triturating grain or other 
substances. See woodcut, oiic-tbird original size. No stone' 
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XQuller of precisely similar description has come under my 
notice, and I failed to find any In the Christy collection, so 
rich in the various types of antiquities of stone. The late 



4. OfltodMd cnedlnf<itCM l^naA amf Tf Vawf. Oii»th1rd «rit- 

Mr. Bateman, in his excavations in Derbyslnro, found, on 
the site of a so-called British hnhitation, a cylindrical object 
of stone that be supposed to have been used for bruising 
grain, and he obseives that it resembles one found in an 
Astec burial'mouud in South America examined by Oapt. 
Nepoan.* Mr. Anderson, in his report on cairns and re- 
inaius in Caithness explored in 1865, describes an " oblong 
shoi'c-pebble wasted at tbe ends by use as a pestle.”^ 

1 may hei'e notice an implement, probabl}* used likewise 
in the preparation of food, that was foimd, as Mv. Stanley 
iufonuB me, a few yonra since in Holyhead Island, at no 
great distance from the vestiges of ancient habitations that 
lie has brought under our notice. This object, now un¬ 
fortunately lost, WAS a club-sltaped stone pestle (Sg. 5), 



Sif. e. ftUB* I’M!* Aud la HvlybMd ULad. 


measuring in length about 11 in., and apparently suited for 
crushing grain or the like, by a process somewhat diTerent 
to that for which the rubbers or cylindncal stones that have 
been described were suited. A few other examples of this 
comparatively raie type of implement are known to me. 
in ti)e Edinburgh Museum there is a cylindrical-shaped 

* C»piK4pMB’8rtM«rci)M«r*Q0ti<*d m8ati«a«l. f')iud {a a ''Picta* BAaio.” 
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tbs Britiih UuAeuffi. plamAUt* RAAmblA mcba obt4lji«d la 
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implement of porpbjritic stooe; the ends are rounded oft 
to blunt points; it measures 11 in. in length, and 2^ In. in 
diameter; it found with celts of serpentioe, ia a cairn 
at Daviot, InreruesS'Shire, where, according to tradition, one 
of KingaVs battles occurred.' This eeems to hare boon one 
of the stone pestlos under consideration, that may haro 
served for grinding grain, or possibly as a club in close con* 
flict There is also one in the Museum of the Chichester 
Philosophical Society, fouod in digging gravel on Nutbourne 
Common in the parish of Pulborough, Sussex, near barrows 
and sites of primitive habitations. U lay in the mould about 
Id in. deep, above and dis^nct from the gravel. Length 
11^ in., diam. 2 in.^ Another, of greenstone, found near 
Carlisle, length 16 in., was in possession of the late Mr. 0. 
Hodgson, of that place. A specimen of this cocnparatively 
uncommon implement is also in the Museum formed at 
Audlej End by the late Lord Braybreoke. 

It fiaa been stated by Mr. Stanley, that a considerable 
deposit, chieHy consisting of weapons and implements of 
bronze, was brought to light in 18$2, uuder some large 
stones near tlio cyttiau at Ty Mawr. The discovery was 
brought under the notice of the Sode^ of Anti^^uaries by 
the fate Lord Stanley of Alderley.* l^he spot is marked 
in the Ordnance Map. A portion of the south-west dank 
of Holyhead Mountam, wlji^ had been left in waste, was 
brought under the plough; in removing one of the hut- 
circles, the relics here figured were exposed to view. It 
has been suggested that they appear for the most part to 
bear resemblauco to relics of similar description found in 
Ireland; and this circumstance has been regarded with 
interest, in connection witli the name and the tradi^ons 
that would ascribe this fortified village of ancient dwellings 
to Irish occupants. Whilst recognising certain peculiarities 
that would lead us to regard some of these relics as of 
Irish types, it must be admitted that they may have been 
part of the spoils of Hibernian rovers, by whom doubtless 
the coasts of Anglesey and North Wales were constantly 
infested; the evidence of such a casual deposit will scarcely 
justify any inference that might bear on the supposed Irish 

I Pr©0. Soc Aat. Begt., toI tI. p. 17a * XrebiMlo^ toI, »x»L p. 40. Iq 
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origin of the oyttiau on Holy bead Mountain, or on the 
probability of any permanent Irish occupation of the strong 
position at Ty Mawr. It may seem more reasonable to 
suppose tliat the gronp of dwdlings explored by Mr. Stan* 
ley may hare been in its original iotention an outpost to 
the great Britisli fortress of Caer Gybi, that crowns the 
snmmit of the mountain, and bare presented an imporUuit 
defence of the anproach on that side, as also in a certain 
degree of the Unding*place and small roadstead below. 
Here many a deadly conflict must bare occurmd between 
the occupants of the island and the rapacious rover, whether 
Irish, Dane, or Norwegian.* 

The relics, shown in the accompanying woodcuts, m*e as 
follows 

I. A bronze spear-head, of the leaf-shaped typo, beauti¬ 
fully formed, but somewhat decayed, as are also tlie other 
bronze objects, by oxidation. Its lengtlr is nearly 9 inches, 
the socket is perforated for a rivet; we blade has foathei*- 
edges perfectly worked and symmetrical; the rounded con- 
triu T\i> or prolongation of the socket is hollow almost to 
the point, as showu by a narrow aperture caused by decay 
of the metal. This weapon closely resembles that in the 
Museum of tlie £oyal Irish Academy, figured in Sir W. R. 
Wilde’s Catalogue ; spears of the same typo, however 
~ rarely so skilfully fabricated—have repeate^y occurred 
in Engflmd,* 

II. A plain, leaf-shaped spear-hcad, of simpler iasliion, 
the point bmken. In its present state, its length is nearly 
5 inches; the socket is perforated for a rivet It may de¬ 
serve notice, that in depots where several bronse weapons 
have occurred together, two or three spears of various 
sizes have been noticed, as if forming together the custo¬ 
mary equipment. On the moiety of a stone mould for casting 
wcRMns of bronze, found between Bodwrdin and Tre 
Ddatydd, in Anglesey, two of the dimidiated matrices were 
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foT casting dissimilar however in fashion to 

those found at Tj Mawr, and, in each instance, furuished 
with two side-loops.® 

III. A looped and socketed celt, of Irish type, and of un* 
usually good workmanship. Length 4^ iimhos. A specimen 
in the Dublin Museum, resembling this celt in its general 
fashion, is one of those selected by Sir W. R. Wilde, out of 
a series of 201 socketed celts, as types of the most remark¬ 
able varieties of form that tlie socketed celt assumes. He 
has described the example in question as a sleuder socketed 
celt, 4^ inokes in lengtK of an irregular hexagon form in 
the middle, and circular in the sligntly everted and 
rated socket/'? In the example found at Ty Mawr, the 
termination has a more strongly defined " hatchet face;” 
tlie hexagonal form is continued to the mouth; the opening 
is of irregularly square form. Several other sliglitly varied 
specimens have occurred in tlie sister kiugdom. 

IV. A small socketed dagger-blade, feathor-ed^d. length 
somewhat more thau 6} inches, in its present slightly itn* 
perfect state. The blade is leaf-shaped, the socket ovaf, and 
pierced for a rivet that passed from front to rear, as most 
frequently found in objects of this description. In some 
specimens it passed from side to side. This type is dis¬ 
tinctly, if not exclusively, Irish, and Sir W. R. Wilde enu¬ 
merates 3$ specimens lu the Dublio Museum. He supposes 
that the pommel was of wood, bone, or horn ; the length of 
the metal portion varying from 3} to 11 ^ inches. The 
socket is occasionally circular or quadrangular, and orua- 
monied.® Mr. Franks gives, in tho Hcrm Perales, a speci¬ 
men with a short oval socket and two sets of rivet-boles; it 
was found at Thorndon, Suffolk, with a bronze gouge and 
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Other relics. Tliie spocimen, and also two obtained fi^oin 
IreUnd* are in the British Museum. In recent exc&Tatioiia 
of pit'dweUioga at Highdown Camp, Sussex> Colonel Lane 
Fox found, at a depth of 8 feet, a dagger of the same type, 
Si inches in length, the point upwards; the socket is pierced 
for two rirets. These cavities are cut in the chalk, witlun 
the rampart, steps being cut around to descend into the pit. 

V. An implement, unfortunately in imperfect state, length, 
in its present state, inches; this is doubtless one of the 
four rarieties of the chisel, described by Sir W. R. Wilde, 
os having a broad axe-shaped blade, a long slender spike 
or tang, and raised collar, against which tlio straight wooden 
handle abutted. There are tbirceon specimens of this type 
in the Dublin Huseum, ranging fl*om 2^ to 6^ inches in 
length.* A specimen from Bur well Fen> Cambiidgoshire, is 
in Sie Blackmore Museum, Salisbury. 

VI. A slight, plain penannular armlet, diameter 2 inches, 
the inner side flat, the outer face of tlie hoop rounded; one 
extremity obtusely pointed, the other is slightly dilated, a 
feature ofton seen in the gold Irish armlete. These per¬ 
sonal orDaments occur in great variety in Ireland; they 
have been sometimes closaej^ amonnt objects regarded as a 
kind of currency, or " ring-money,^* but no reference to any 
such mode of barter, as Sir W. K. Wilde remarks, has been 
found in ancient records. Some of these rings, it is believed, 
wero worn as bangles on the ancles. Usually eacli end is 
dilated, and sometimes slightly cupped,^ 

VII. Several stout rings, diameter about 1 inch, probably 
cast in moulds; relics of this class occur abundantly in 
Ireland, frequently double, and varying greatly in dimen- 
uons.* It may be remembered, that bronze rings occurred 
in the deceit of relics, mostly of Irish character, found at 
LiangwylJog, Anglesey, as described in this Journal, and 
also in tlie Archsolc^ia Oambrensis.* 

VIII. Amber beads, of various sizes, and more than com¬ 
monly symmetrical in form ; diameter of the largest beads 
somewhat more than an inch. A necklace of amber beads, 
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of largo dimensions, xras found ^itK the antiquities M 
Llangwyllog, fonnerlj mentioned. 

I proceed to notice a roMe of considerable interest found 
in 1626 at Fun y Bono (head of the bank), about a quarter 
of a mile eoutb of the cytfciau at Ty Mawr. It is a neck¬ 
lace formed of jet, or possibly cannel coal, of excellent 
quality, and highly polisbed ; it was found, as stated, in a 
kind of rock-grave—a sepulchral cist, rudely bswn out. 
Two urns wore likewise found in tl^e cavity, but on exposure 
they fell, as Tvas reported, into fragments, that were not 
preserved. Unfcrtuimtel}', a number of the beads, and 
other portions of which this ornament had been composed, 
were missing; they had probably been dispersed when tbo 
discovery occurred, a misebnnee tnat too freouently happens, 
such a find being casually brought to light without any 
supervision. When 1 made the skotclies from which the 
woodcuts have been prepared by Mr. Blight, I found two 
end-portions, cf wlucli ino reverse of one is figured, four 
oblong four-sided pieces, of wliich the obvorso is shown in 
one case, and tlio reverse, in the other, so as to indicate the 
arrangement by which tbs intervening rows of beads wore 
adjusted, strung on threads that passeu through perforations 
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contrived with coueiderable iugonuity. There were also 
many beads, of various sizes; a tiiangular object, the inten¬ 
tion of which bas not been ascertained, ai^d a flat conical 
button perforated on its under side; these last may have 
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formed parte of the fastening. Of all these, however, tlie 
woodcuts, of the full siao of the orlgmals, will supply au 
accurate uotlon ; they are accompanied by a representatlou 
of a uecklace, such as^after careful comparison of other 
eiamples —I beliere that the ornaroent in its perfect state 
may bare bees. This raluable relic was exliibited at a 
meetiDg of the Society of Antiquaries, in March, 1844, by 
the late Lord Slauley of Alderiey.* 

According to the account of this discovery, as given by 
Hugh Hughes, tenant of the adjacent farm, the rock-grave, in 
the comer of which the jet necklace lay, measured about 
3 feet in each direction ; it was covered by a slab of stono. 
Eesidos the crockery,” be stated that armlets of bronze 
were found in the cist; according to another report, there 
was also a ” penny piece,” probablv a coin. He remembos, 
moreover, to have seen three or four foundations of houses 
near ths site of this deposit, of rectangular form, long un- 
inliabited; they were formed of large stones, and known 
as '* Ty Adda^ and “ Ty Eva,” Adam’s and Eve's Houses, 
indicating a tradition o^ the uukoown autiquity of tbeso 
dweUings. 

The jet (^agates) of Britain was highly esteemed by the 
Homans, and many highly beautiful ornaments exist found 
in this country witli Itoman remains. It had been, how¬ 
ever, omployoa at a ujudi earlier period, as we may infer 
from numerous relics found througliout the British islands, 
and it is very nossible that certain physical or phylacterio 
properties had l:ieen attributed jd times long an^cedent to 
the period when Pliny, Sol in us, and other writers, described 
its inflammable quality, its power of attiactiiig small objects, 
when rubbed, like amber, and various recondite medicinal 
viilucs, to which it were needless here to advert." The most 
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tDODo;." A cortaiB roMiaUAPoe 
ko jit profeoblj ltd io tb«oa oxtooriv* 
worHisga ia olote >a taaoo of Roioua oo* 
OQpoUon of Di'Uxia. The prublom of 
*' bm]>dob »7 ” ww loind b/Mr, Sjdon* 
boa At tbs Arcboologioil Conmas is 
CaoMrini?, is 28<e. Arab, JouraiJ, 
*oJ, i. p. $47. Soo atoo Ujo ootooir bj 
tbo R«?. J. Autoo io tbo TmusotioM 
of tba Furbook Boefot;. 
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ancieot oroameots of jet or of amber that bare been brought 
to light ia Great Britain obriousl; appertain to a period of 
ccroparatirely adranciog eiriliaatioa and skill in meohaslcal 
arta. They eometimea accompany relics of a race conrersant 
with the use of metals, and prac^sed in their manipulatioo. 
In the course of the late Mr. Bateman^s explorations of bat^ 
rows in Derbyshire, sereral nedJacas were disinterred closely 
resembling that found on Holyhead Mountain, in a barrow 
uear Buxton, called Cowe Lowa, sereral interments without 
cremation occurred, two of the skeletons being, as supposed, 
of females; two sets of beads, described as of Kimmeridge 
coal ” were here brought to light, with intermediate oma* 
menu resemhlin? those abore described and bearing slightly* 
marked diamond pottems; there was also a round-ended 
implement of flint, a kind of scraper, but no object of metal 
WAS found. The two necklaces, conwting of not leu than 
117 pieces, are figured in Mr. Bateman’s worka* Tbo con¬ 
tents of this remarkable barrow were of verv mixed cha- 
lacter. In another barrow near Hargate WaU, encircled by 
a ring of large slabs, a central cist wis brought to light, 
enclosing un burnt human aod animal remains, deposited 
apparendy at various periods, with an armlet and a necklace 
“of Kimmeridge coal’*combined withirorr, a remarkable 
use of such material, of very rare occurrence.' Of the former 
substance were oblong be^ and ooniesJ studs, similar to 
those found at Pen v Bone; with these were intennodiate 
four-sided pieces, and two triangular terminal oruamenU, all 
of them, as stated, of irory, worked with eherrouy patterns. 
Two other necklaces of more elaborate character are pre¬ 
served in Mr. BAteman’s museum at Youlgrave: one of these 
wss found on Middleton Moor, in a barrow that contaiued 
a cist, iu which lay unburat remaius of a young female and 
a child: this necldace is described by Mr. Batemau as “ the 
most elaborate produedon of the pro-metallic period " that 

* SftUBMi't p. ei So* iko iUdi»|«fTiffbfain,b7 Ur. TUiDH), of 

Ur. a««eb Sokitb'i CdkcteMi, t. Somroo^ *uS Si ooapoMd chSiSj of 
p, oMoof biu ftad oosSoiliMi. 

VmIIlci. ^ tS. TbM Walir«] ia^iB liM; t&« natriJ poAonii of ieC 
nlis fJii fleond Jionk Brii. Ijob. thibi W SkfOariUtd,idpplod 

AMOfr.fol.U.p.2S4. AMtAwBidlw*. iQ ft I<m 0 ptttom. Tbit iaUrtamt 
brm«d of ft DMwkl tsteioc ftMoopooM bjft m( of "jiVvood,*’ 

iTirtnir-^ *io« wood.'M dwribod aed trodolr^ftpod «bjootof flietdeienbid 
fl(orod ut tbftt Joonftl. toI. ri p. 4. II n ft ipMr, Md l«o Siol ftrTu«-baftd& 
w«i fumid Sa ft Sftmw bmt ECI^ N. 
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lie ha4 seen : it is composed of not leas than 420 pieces of jet 
and bone» cylindrical beads, perforated plates, conical studs, 
etc. In this instance one portion was obtained, in form an 
obtuse angled triangle, and resembling that found at Pen y 
Bone. Mr. Bateman seems to hare regarded it as the link 
by which a revy elaborate pendant was attached to the 
necklace.® 

The fourth example obtained by Mr. Bateman lay with 
three skeletons, a male and two females, deposited on tlxe 
rock under a ban'ow at Grind! ow, near Over lladdon. The 
interment was accompanied by rude implements of flint. 
Tho forms of the rarious objects of Jot, 72 in number, vary 
slightly from those already noticed j there is much stippled 
omamoflt on the intermeJiate plates, and one of those is of 
bone. Of tlie beads 39 are conical studs, pierced at tlio back 
by two perforations ineoting at an angle in tire centre.® The 
skill with which so fragile a material, whether shale or jet, 
\7as drilled in the construction of tliese necklaces is remark¬ 
able ; it is difficult to comprehend by what kind of imple¬ 
ments, in an age possibly anterior to the use of metals, so 
difficult an operation could have been elTocted. 

Several otiior examples of these necklaces of jet might 
doubtless be enumerated.’ The relics of that material foujid 
in tiro pi imitive cists and cairns in Nortli Britain, ns wo are 
informed by Dr. Wilson, are of frequent occurrence. The 
circumstances under wiiich they occur, in many instances, 
load us to cOQcludo that they are productions of native in¬ 
genuity, at an early period, unaided, as some autiquarios 
have been disposed to believe, by any civilizing iiifluouce 


* Twa T44r*’ 3S, wbtntlia 

rtslalOBfl in Uii OA tr* Sgar*d, Tha 
ekuU iVuad io ibli vatj r«a 9 tfktbl* la* 
icru bu baw HlaOad (br ilia Cculs 

•• iba tfpa of tli« Bi'iCiib 
SaopLtdfS). 

* T«a YMTf^ p. 47. Cmi» 

BhU S4 (ftk la tba oiroutfl dMoHptioa of 
tlilf ud pracadiQg or&apU of IbMO 
B«ek1uM. Hr fiatoaua aoatiouo jot oa 
Uia uMeriaL A vwy good «zAm^* of 
Ura oooioal BHd, uuiilar to thooa Kbaro 
noUooC, but of nlber diroautena, 
otiy ba iaao io tba aoMuca «/ tb* Aoti* 

S QjiriM of ^ikod. U la Sgurod io Dr. 

^ilsiA'a Prabistoric AnBftli, toL i.p. 44S, 
a«cobd ciliUoo. 

I A j«6 nocklac* »f icmowkat r«niiirk* 


aabioo vu fou4 * •• ftw ymti slae* 
OQ tba aattM of tha )*te Hat'^uia of 
W«t«rfbrd, at 7or4 Cutla, NertUumbar* 
laod. It bad b««o d«p«ait«d io an urn, 
and ooftslatad of banda wiUi four-iidad 
pktaa daaorlbad aj reaamhUBg “ miofa' 
tur* baiehak." Id a elat oa tlia moor 
uaar Old Bawick, la tba aoEsa ooaa^, 
ax&oiioad io 1666 hf Hr. Laaglaada and 
Canon Oraaowall, raraot? b^da of jat 
nara broogbt to light. Tba dapoaitorv 
waa oQt of a group of oiMa ia a cairo 
■orrooBdad by upnght atoiiM. Tbia 
** Draldloal Cirola" may bara baao tha 
burial*pja«a of o &nu]y. Io aaotbsr <Mat 
ioy a vary larga uro, of tba claaa asoAlly 
fouad with unbiirat raoiaioa. Oaui. 
Htig., roL ain., N. B., p. 716. 
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from mtercoursd with the Eomaiis. Oa the other hand, 
certain specimens uo questionably present evidence of ex¬ 
perienced skill and of ornamental fashion, that would asso¬ 
ciate them with objects of a comparatively late period.^ In 
tlie Museum at Edinburgh a remarkable necklace of jet may 
bo seen, that has been figured by Dr. Wilsoo. It closely 
resembles that found lu Holyhead Island, but the cUevrony, 
losengy, and other ornaments, on the foui*-8idod portions 
especially, are stippled with gold. Tins relic was found at 
Asaynt, Aoss-skire, within an um enclosed in a rude stone 
cist, in which lay some bones, the ovidonce doubtless of an 
ioterment without cremation. The cist was brought to light 
in removing a mound of earth, the small dimensions of which, 
as suggested by Di*. llibberi by whom tlio discovery was 
made snown to the Andqusriea of Scotland, may liave in¬ 
dicated the grave of a female.* Sir RieWd Hoare, however, 
states that be had very nu*ely found an urn with the vomains 
of a female. Dr. Wilson has noticed other ornaments of a 
similar description found in North Britain. A necklace of 
jot and amber beads of different fnshiou, and probably of 
some what later date, was oxluhitcd in the Museum formed 
at the meeting of the Institute at Editiburgh in 180$, 
amongst rolics contributed from tlie Arbuthnot Museum, 
Poterlioad; it was found, with a celt of black flint, 7 in. in 
length, at Cruden, on the coast of Aberdeenshire ; the jet 
beads are of oblong form and range from 1 to in. in loogtli.^ 
A precisely similar bead of jot of the same unusual dimon- 
sions exists in the Museum of the Royn) Insh Academy, aud 
is figured in tho catniogue by Sir W. K- Wilde, by whom we 
ate informod that jet as well as amber was oxtensivcly used 
iu IrelauJ, not less than 60 specimens of studs, buttons, and 


* Pr«^lat«rfo AbuIi mT Sootlaod. voL L 
p. 4 SS, wMnd*djti»o, 

* InbaologU dcoUoa, vol iiL p. is, 

p]. T., wber« *«rious of jot 

tro l(gu7«d. Cr. Xlbbrii tboir 

iuMnaoBt to tbo SMoSiMvian TikSegf. 
tbi BKklie* found mi u 

mkfiatol; dMcrlbod Dr. WUoon, knd 
ir«U ennd. Prabub OasoU. toL 1. p. 
4S6. It WM ozhibitod i& Iho muMom *t 
Iba Sdloburgb maatins of tba IiuttiaU 
witb anothar of UJu fbabion feuad m b 
« i«B oau BraoblQ. UoMum CouL, p. 1 a 

* Fii«tfa(J,CBU!o(naof UiamusaujiiM 


tha EdlaVurgb moatlu}. p. la In tb* 
o*atr« of m cnSru ot fiotuia, AbirdoM* 
■b)ra. oxamiaod lo ISM b; Ur, Jobs 
Siwrt, VM foufid m dat ood«*lB| bonoo, 
mppotiad lo b**a bMc barut, u nm, 
«od t aaoklao* of jot, oon poaad of obloo^ 
bf ado, raoUo^ar oad trikn£ulBr pioooa •, 
mi$9 two baou of ooibar tod 4 UBoU ob* 
joot of biODM. Froo. Soo. Act. SooL, 
toI.tL pp. 208. 217. la m roceal wai« 
mui^eatieii, alao, to Uio oooial; b; 
CourtBov. XE., iBoatioo i* otado of tbo 
dlaoowj of 4 jat oaoUtco ia m oaim oo 
tho BOOT Mor klnbora, AbardMadiiro. 
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beads beiog preseired in that colldction.* Large rioga and 
armleta of the same material have likewise been founds es> 
pcciallj on tlie sites of stockaded islands or Orannoges. 

The occasional combination of portions of bone in the jet 
not^Iacoe of the type so romailsably exempMed by the 
specimen found at Pen y Bono is a circumstance of consider¬ 
able interest. The contrast of colouia was doubtless very 
effective; the use of sucli luxurious ornaments suggests the 
conclusion tliat they must have appertained to a race of no 
veiy barbarous conditions. Kot only do we ffud, however, 
the mixture of bone, or of ivory, if wo may so regal'd the 
material employed, in one memorable instance recorded 
by Sir Richard 0. Hoar©, in an early interment in a bai'row 
at Kingston Bsverill, Wilts, beads of jet and of horn with 
other relica wore found with burned Iwnes in a cist cut in 
tbe obalk; there were also more than forty beads of amber, 
and six oblong plates of tUo same material, perforated so as 
to be strung toother longtliways, and, when tlius combined, 
measuring together nearly 7 in. in length by 2^ in. greatest 
width.^ There can b© littl© doubt that these amber tablets 
were not intended to be strung together, as figured by Sir 
Richard Hoare; the oblong and other beads found with 
them no doubt bad originally been arranged in intervening 
spaces, in like fashion as in the necklaces of jot already 
described. It must be noticed tliat the iiitei'mont at Kiug- 
ston Dererill was accompanied by a small ornamented cup 
and a little brass pin; the conclusion was obvious timt the 
cist enclosed the oshee of some distinguished female. Oma- 
mouts of jet, and more frequently of amber, were of frequent 
occurrence is theWlltsliive barrows; thoy were accompanied 
in many instances by objects of roetal^ 


* Ckbd. Mu& R I. A., V; Sir W. R 

p. 241. Sott* 

v«r7 bMd« frf JM, trw Hr. Obku* 
iMn v^lkor'4 eellMiien, fond la co. 
Sligo, ftro aow la Iba oumub tt Alo< 
wiM Caatla, 

* Aocieot WiJu, ToL 1 . pi ML p. 4 X 
Iq ft itoftll borrow oav ua aoao apot 
bursaA bo8M Iftf p<]a4 rogaUiar ia ao 
oral oUt, irlbb of CBPar. jot, and 

ud ft "pair of iforj Mtaasar*," 
epuad ibid., p. it. 

I 6m aftpachllj lb« Urga nog, Aaclaab 
WUtft, Tol. i. p, 289. pi. ExuT., fbutid 
»iUi bftrbed ftnow^baaide of Slat,« daggor 


ofsilibroasa, ftod oUiar rolloa. aroMod ft 
•balotooftiWoed^AlM; alao lb« linguUr 
elyeota, ibid', p. 208, pi. xx*. Tbo iVa* 

S iMot aabllM of olijMl* of **ivoi7.'’ u 
tuod wUb ErlUaU ioUrttOoM axamlaod 
b; &r R C. Haarft. asd ftlw bf Kr. Bftbft> 
mfto, claiois aai'oful oonaidontioik Tbo 
occQiraaca of oriaotal or of Afneu iT0i7 
voold ixaplj ioUnoun* witb dlacaot 
]«Dda ibai It wart not aaij (o ooiopra* 
bead. Horaa lroi7, or toakaof owirioft 
auiulft, night p0flaiUl7 ba obnioad m 
thft fthorM of ftOffift pniM of tba Biitiah 
Iftlaadft. or from SModiatviu counlnaa. 
Tba exprftftBoa "boaa or irory,' le doUcm 
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The conical buttoca or studs, of which epecimena occurred 
at Pen y Bone, are perhaps tlia objects of jet most frequeutly 
noticed. Id a memoir by Mr. Bateman on his researdies on 
the Moors of Derbyshire in 1845, he describes a barrow 
called Net-Lowe, in which lay a skeleton at full length; 
close to the elbow was a large brass dagger, and a pair of 
studs, that probably had beon nttaclied to ^e dagger-belt. 
Eude implements and chippings of flint lay around.* Here, 
AS in other interments, relics of jet or sbale occurred with 
objects of metal; thov have likewU^ as already noticed, 
frequently accompanietfEoman relics in Britain, hut in thcao 
iostauces their fashion has, 1 believe, invariably indicated 
their Homan origin.^ 

On reviewing ail the facts that have been adduced, saps- 
ciallv in regard to the female ornaments, of which Mr. 
Stanley has Wuglit a remarkable example under our notice, 
1 am inclined to agree in the opinion of Mr. Bateman, and 
to assign such necklaces, with some other i*elicd of jet or 
slmle, to a race that inhabited our island pi'oviousiy to tbo 
use of metals—at a period when interment in cists, without 
cremation, prevailed. This, however, is not in accordance 
with tlio opinion of another accomplished avclicologist, Mr. 
Roach Smith, for whose discernment in such questions I 
have the highest res]>ect: he considers the tumuli in which 
such uecklaces have been found to be probably of early 
Eomano*British origin. 

In regard, however, to the discovery at Pen y Bone and 
the remarkable ornament tliat 1 have described, there can, 
1 apprebond, be no hesitation, altliougb tbo site is not far 
distant from the Roman stronghold at Holyhead, in consi* 
dering tlio deposit as distinct from any vestiges of Roman 


«f Ui« r«lJc* Ifi qoMUoD, M aboir 

MB* aac*rt4iat7 in Nfud io Ui* ata* 
UfUL whlob ofUn it m*? b« difflcvlt 
UaeOf;. rh« "Ivor;" amUl feond 
wlik » sluUtoa &«tr Wood^tt** 

lao, BMVuries S ImS** in dUio«t«r, 
MOMt bA?« br*n of ftBj ordifiAcy boo* 
•btaiotd in BriUts, Sudwit WilU, vol. 
t pi. xnU. p. 

' fiamw* op4B*d is D«rb;«blr*, ia 
1S4A. b; Tk4bu fiaUttao, JOB.; rsndMt 
tb* WiueliMtcr aiMti^ of tbe AnbBO- 
logjokl AMMsaUon; WioclMtbCT toIoo*, 
p. SOa A •Imilir (iud of imtllor ^ i* 
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443. 

^ A Mis of J«t fouod *t Strood.Kiut, 
li fipirtd ia Sir. DoMh Suitb'* Odlac. 
UOM.TOl.L pi. si. p. IS.irbm PMUoa 
of aoBMA rvJiMO/ B4J b« fbuB d. 

Xa Tol T. p, 140, pi. X?., a acuiptoro at 
Lioooln ii Onrri, nproaastlug • ladp 
woaridf a nocUaea of • t;p« Uiat occur* 
uaongxi DocBAa on&aoots of j«t found 
io BagUad. 
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date. Objects of jet are comparatiyely rare in the Princi¬ 
pality ; a few relics of that material found atLlangwvllog, in 
Anglesey, have recently been noticed in Ibia Journal; they 
have been presented by the Ven. Archdeacon of Bangor, in 
whose parish the discovery occurredi to the British Museum. 
The objects of stone found in Mr, Stanley’s excavations at 
Ty Mawr have been there also deposited ; it were doubtless 
much to be desired that the neck-ornaments above-noticed, 
and which are not in his possession, should likewise bo pro- 
served in the Jlational Depository, where no relic of tlie same 
desciiptiou is to bo found. 

ALBftUT WAT' 
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LETTERS 07 COSPRATERNITT GRANTED 15 1481 BTTHE MASTER 
AND BRETHREN OP THE HOSPITAL OF BURTON LAZAR9, 
LEICEBTERSHIRE, TO JOHN DOB, UA l'lIDA HIS WIPE, AND 
THEIR CHILDREN. 

rrem tLo auifttbU «f VhlWkaJt M. M LUnanb fark. tUaUbln. Ounai«ulc«Md 

l/r wib&tAU BBiUOKT, ba. 

Ik 4 former voiiirae of tliie Journftl' we Brailed oureolve* of tliA kind 
roriulecion of Mr. Whiloliatl Dod to Lring Icforc our lendori An Indulemieo 
grftnt^ Robert Bolton, "MlnUtei*" of the IIoum of Tniniuien Priare 
Beer ICnerceborou^b, knd found emon^tt the vAhiable famil; ovldenoet el 
Llenereb Park by onr obliging: friend Dr. KondHck of Warrinflon. Do« 
eumonta of tbla deieriplion. aa It wee then obaerved, ere oomparatively of 
rare ooeuiTence. and they poaaeu oonaidorello In ter sat, oa klluatrattona of 
tho history of certain eouvontuAl eiUbliahaiOBta, aud of the apocial prirU 
legoi that M)ey enjoyed. 

T)ie lulyoitied Lolten of Ccmfratei nlly may probably here bean gmoWd 
by the Uealor end Brethren of the lioapital of Burton Lezara to the aanio 
poriooi, with the addition hovrerar in the proaont lualenM of iboir children, 
ea 11)0 Joiin Dud and Matilda hla wife. In whose favor the ludulgeoM 
nbore'Utomloned vsi granted ten year* iubser|ntntly by the “Minliter 
of ll)o House of Sl Robert near Knareaberouglt. T])e ebief prlyiloge, H 
may be reueuiberod, eonoudoil by ilie latter, e<inbialcd in Re eutiiorlaiog 
tlte appolutnicnt. by the penwna for w)ioae benoflt U was luteaded, of a 
eenfessor, wbo mlgW bear thuir eotifeiaion. atid ^nt them abietutlen of 
ell aim. &o., witbeortaiti exoeptiona apedtily utcDduned. The lodulgeooo 

C .tiled by ?a]ial authority to the tnembera of the oenft ateiulty of CartoQ 
tAn, aa set forth in the following deouiuout, insluded the like nrivilegos, 
at)(l also pertleipaOen in ell tnesssa end aervloee in ell aliurehoa throughout 
tlie world. Tlie fuilher pririloge «ea enjoyed by the that rowa 

of abatiuonee or of pllgrimige mlgiit be commuted for bonedte ploualy ron- 
derud to ihe Ueipital, witb llie azeoption only of the rowi that eooewned 
the Holy City, ond St. Peter nod St. Paul. In ibe hour of doAlh full r^ 
miaaioxi of ell dicir aim wei grented to them, and, In the oveotof their 
decoAie during a time of interdiet, burial wae not to be refused, atdoae 
indeed auoli cofi/r<x(r«j should bebyiiasnouudertbebanof ciconmuoicAtiou. 

Tlie Mil appended to tho lubjolDsd docomeul is uufortunstoly in an iiu* 
perfect aiate. Wo ere Indobt^ to the kind nest of Dr, ICendriek for an 
impreaelou of a seal iu bis oollceiion that has boon rogerdetl ni ^ of 
Burl 00 Lazars. It is of nmotoU oval Poi m, ujcaiurlng bIhouI 2 in. hr 1J in.; 
tlie dovioo it an opiaoopal figure standing in e nivho of taberutelo work, 
the right band la raised io beuodiction, the loft bolJi a ej oaicr: 1c|ciid, 
(» a«tf»iio)-Sjgillum fraterniuitis Saucii Lazsri le^.^lem ‘o Acglm. 
^Iie execotion ia ooaiso and unarllstic} date about tho middle M the a^ejith 
century. No other aoal of Burton Lazars is known to Dr. Ken^ck, and 
bo Informs ua that tl)ia ie the ouly seel notieod by tlio lote Mr. Pettigrew 
iu bis Memoir oji Leper Hoipltela Journal Brit, Areh. Aswo., toL zi. A 
common aoel uf the Uoapital is figured, hotrorcr.hy Nioiiols j tlio donee la a 

• Aixb. Joora., roL iziiS.. P. J *4. See jr*ottd te nsmbws of cootratei- 
also soots pierieua uoticss of ludulgiacss uilics, iuM., rol. zrli., p. xou. 
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Si. AagueliQo, with two o«cutchconB> one being; chnrged widt 
tho ooftt of UowhrftY. the other with & crM«; tlieM ormt modi to hfiTo 
bseo u»cd by (he tiosm(at, eometioiee implied, loifielicnes Mfemtely. 
Bill. L«io.. vol. ii. p. 27)^-276. Sir WDUen Suttoo oeeun ui (L« li«t of 
)Jts(ere IB 1456. Pug^ale, Koo. Aag., vol tI. edit Daley. 

DoirereU eonote loatrU ecolMie flllii ad qaoe pruenles litero perrenorint 
Prkler Williolmue Sutton, Uilei, et UegUtor do Durlon Sanctl Letari Ieru> 
eolein ia Anglie. et sjuiden looi Cenfratrei, itiulem as utriusQuo hoTninie* 
oofltinnuen ineremeDturo Torom. Bileotioul vostro innotoeeiokua per preientu 
quod SaQQte Boinona * pontiflew ex wleoitudlne eorum polostatii nelia ttx. 
(uoaeiudulMririt quod omoibui qul ht fooultotibui et bonis oiidtm a Deo 
csllatie nobit subrenerinl, nut in tenetam fralernllatoni aiot aetuop^, tio 
omnibui benofootoribut ot exhorlatoiibut tooieni quooiene unum annum 
injuncts penitoaoie reloxaverinti ot in plonam paitioipa^onom oirniuni mil* 
luuDj et alisTum devstieeam tlnffulla osolsilii per nniverium orbom Deo 
offerendorurn i to kingulU oneli In die Venerli inagno obdonitde oorum 
propriuin ourttum plonam habere potoitatem eotdera abtolvandi ab omuibut 
eorun ptccatii, niil forto Ulla eemaiieriet propter quo eodet apottolie* tit 
rntrlio ooniulendt; et etiam rota abtlineQOie et peregrinttionit quoouaquo 
C083inutandM in altapia tubtidia dioti * Uotpiuli errogaoda, vstit lorstolimi* 
tanit et boatorum Petri ot Pauli duntaxtt exoeptit t ot in tempore morlla 
omnium peecetorutt lucrua pltntm remitiionem. Et ^ eooieeie ad quae 
peitinent a dirlnlt efhoiia foerlnt interdlotei ipeeeque morl oontingerli, 
eiidtm lepulturt non nogetur, niti vinoulo esoORimuiuottlonU aoBiinatiio 
fuorint innodati. Uade not Uagitter et Coofratree Eotpiuiit antedioti auO' 
terilate ■poetolloa vigorequo privilegioruoi noetrorum in noatran oonfviw 
(eraltattm reeiplentsi dilectoe uobit in Chriils /ohstmem el Matildavi 
uffOiwcum o««iibui raem* noetrorum phTilegiorum ao liujuinjodi induU 

S oaeiaruok pertiolpot in onmlbut fdoimut per proM)i(oi. In uujue rol toe* 
UMoium ngillam neitrum pmentibua set appentum. 

Datum apud Eurloo predioto anno domini Dllloaimo coos, 
octogeeimo prims. 

The following abeslotisn it eadorted on tbe dooumentt^ 

Auoteritate Dei Patrit omnipotentii et beatsmta apsetolorum Petri ct 
Feuli et totiut cnatrie eoeleile, et virtule hujut buile ot papallt indulge nolo ^ 
ego abtolro to abomnlbue peccatia tuia tnihl senfeuia et contritie, et ds 
quibuavollee oonBteri ai tue oeeurrereat memorie; et coDOods Ubi pleuATii 
abtolulionem et remiiiisncia ooniuu peosatsruen tuorum in quantum olavot 
ocotooie at txtaadunt in heo parte, ut tia abaolutoa ante tribunal Dsniin 
rioatri Jeau Cbrieli, hebeatqne vitau etsmam, ot rlrtt is teoula tvculomm. 
Amen. 


* Tbit word, wriUto bo'lt, tbould 
doubtlM that reed m ertmM. Cod* 
pare Modes, Form, Asg, N». dzeir. 
p. jto. whare tbe pbru« *'8eluteiula 
ub' 0 ()oo bomb*" oetur^ prebebly algal* 
lying the outer and iooer aaa,-»tMdT 
find eouL tlludiuto S Cor. It. Ig.ilpb. iit 

* die. Poarib); cedar being under, 
ateed. 

* Tbia word leeBit to bare been wriltee 
^oviattadi—but we prenau for ecu* 
sutaiidL 


* Bie. 

* Tbe werde printed la iUUea bare 
been writieu by a laeoad Lead eo • epeoe 
left fbr tbe perf«ea la tb« bUek forai of 
tbe letter* of cooh^teniilT. >o Uke meo' 
net ec *m noHeed foroerly ui on lodol* 
geoce gnoted by Uie Trinataiiuk FrUi* 
of Kuaronberougb. Arch. Jouro., to). 
ulii., p. 147, note d. 

’ Tbia appeeie to be a aote of tbe 
aenWa charge, or tome ether fee for 
delivery of taeee lettera of coalVeteroity. 


?PvacecliluflS at iHeetings oE tfje JRosal SicSaeological 
Snfltctute. 
iitj S, 1887. 

Siu JoitK P. Bwibau, BAtt., V.P., in tlie Cliilr. 

Mr, BoRTT, Uofu Sk.. rojiortod tHatunoo tlio laikaoctin^ of woiubara 
t1k» Conlral GocumlUM carofull; eon»Mcr«d Ukoaubjactof tlifl cfflgloi 
ni Fontevraul^ &nU ili« tlocialon at whwlk Ilia Majaitj lb» Ernparor of UiO 
Fr«uoU Uad ar;ivad to reUin il)oae monunonU thor*. Tlio GonsmUtoo had 

S bt anoh t, daoialoa Ut Ilia Majaatj o*«a«djoffly •ftllafoolory, »m* 
f ftffrMlnff no it did with tho footing axpraMd ap gMorally by wo 
luoinooro of thp TuatUuM al tLair laat moating ; and they tUou|ht tiia op* 
portiinity ahculd not be loat of oiproaaing to ilia Majaaiy Uioir ffratiSoallon 
ftt lupii a raauU of bla doliberationi upon the eubjoot. They alao thought 
H tifflit to ponroy to Hia Majoaty at ti^a aamo time their looao of the great 
OMOonranmont iSia Mnieaty hod afforded to tbe proaoeutlon of arebieolvgloal 
acioiioe. An addreeahad tiiorefore been voted to Hia MAjoety. and Uo 
(Mr. Boutt) being about to viait Paria. tuidoriook to teUo ehaf« of It for 
(he puntoao of ita praeootatiou. He had oooerdlngly vaitod upon Hia EnoaU 
loney the Bngiiali Ambnaaador with lettora of Inlrodoetlou } and, ihrougli 
niaSxflollaney, ilia Migeaty had intlaatad hiairiih that the addreea aUould 
bo forwordod to lilm. Bari Cowlay bod tharoopoo kindly coniontad to ro* 
coive tba addroaa, luid promiaod to prewnt it without dolay to Hia Ma^oaly. 
Tiie aeeretary thon read tlio addreu, aa followi « l 

"To Ula Ijupaml Mnjaaly, Napoleon III., Emperor of the Pronch. 

_Tlio undoraiguod, iho Socretary of iho Roynl Arohoological 

Inatituto of Qroal Britain and Ireland, la ohargoit. hy order of tiio Prcaldoot 
and Couwll of the loid luaUtule. with Uio Iwnour of oonvojin| to your 
Imperial Majcaly tha reapootful eiproaaion of lha aaliifbcuou with whioli 
diOT have recaiaed iutolllgeaoe that your Majoity haa b«a to aa* 

loma tha liooourablo doty of the oonaervation of tUo mwuoooul effigioa of 
die Plaotflgenet Sovercigna of England at Fontermolt, and too raatora* 
liou of tbo nobU and ancTont ohurcli of tlio Abbaj wberain tlioy ropwo. 

‘'The Boyal Arcbeologleal Inatituto, whifo deeply grateful for the 
courteoua and friendly faelinga which had prompted your Majaity to offer 
to 35nalatid tbaaa relloa, had yet—on firat hoariog of ibeir jntoDdod re* 
moral tm to their duUea aa coniorvatora of biatorieal moouojonU on rteir 
ancient litea, and of the remairva of the illnatrloua dood—expreawl a hope 
that tba mopumonla of thoee who, while kioge of England, were alao Gouula 
of Anjou, abonid not bo dUturbod, but that your Iinporial Uiyeaty bo re* 
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ipcetfuDy ndfiied of their reported condlUoa of Dcglect fiod disrepair, in 
tho fiHurflneo (Itai thoj frouitl thus be oioro Btlj Cftr^ fot and pi'eseired. 

**The pi’Ogress of th« mattor woa watched with estreroo solicitude hj 
tlio !to;nl Arehaologiool Institute, until tho ftnd deoiiiosof your Majesty 
«as known, by whicli the iri^ee of the lost) tote hod boon enlieiprited; aod 
tiie President and Couriell desiro to ospross th«r foil npprceiatioo of tbo 
kindly epirlc end graceful resolve of your Loperial Megestj. 

" Tlio InsUtule haci on many ooeniione, noknowleoged wlcli dorp grati* 
ludo tlie interest token by your ImpsHnl Mojoaty In the objects of their 
aMoclotios, espooially in your iavostigodons into tlio ancient history of 
Qaul} and gladly selsea this oppw'tunlty of expressing their thanks for the 
many acts of coitriety shown to Biitlsh areiiDologista by your Iniporlal 
Majesty t on eno ooeailon—eminently—when M. Mnury woe com missioned 
to attend tlie meeting of the loititute hold et Eochester. ju 18G3. 

’• In tendering to your Imperial Majoety this exproosien of iholr aonti- 
uic&ls, the Piwdeiit and Council fervently hope that, while the Eoyal 
Sepulchres remain on their oiiginal ^to, time mny oeiitlnue to ocnflrm and 
inoreate more and more the Intimate tloe and warm sympathica luhsUUng 
hotweon tho greet Frsnoh and BritUh peoples^ which owe so mnoU to the 
friendly policy seaitoTitly prornotsd by yonr ImMriel Majcety. 

**TliO undersigned has the heaour to he, eire, with profennd reapeot, 
your Imperial Uajeily’e vest cbodieai and most Inimblo servant, 

** (By order) W. R, LoMit, Seorelary. 

" TatioT DS KaiaBidb, President. 

"By Joaira BcruTr, TTonorary Secretary.** 

The Chtdrman thought that the addreuwhloh hod been reed had boon 
well written, and very well os pressed the eeati meats of the Council t and ho 
was mush grabiiled with tlie stops tliathod boon taken for its prosontallun to 
tlio Einporer of the Fronsh. In this opialoo the roombers pioient eoomod 
fully to concur. 

‘fhe following parlloulari may prove oecoptable to some of ourroodoii, 
who may not be fnlly eonvoreant with Uie history of those royal womnriaU. 
Tlie Interest associated with the ueoiorialaof the riniitagonots nt Fontc- 
vr&ult was excited In this country os soon as renswed intercourse with Franco, 
after the Restoratiou, made ns aware that these sopulohral portraitures of 
our severoigns and their consorts still oxistsd, nltliougli in a most neglected 
condition. During revolattenory terrors the^ had boon thrown down from 
tho stately s&d ioappropriato menument on which they hod been laid togotlier 
in t row one e^ the Abbesses, In the serentoenih oentiiry, os sliown in 
en angrsviog given by Sendford In his blstoi j of the royal race. Tlie 
orlgioal tombs had doubtlsee been removed at tliat period ; it docs not ep* 
pofir ihatthnr dcetructloo should be ascribed to the ropublceau fury tliat 
dssseratsd ths sepulohree at St. Doats, and wantonly reduced to fragments 
the sepulohrol memoriaisof the anolent French aristoeiooy. Tho Fonte> 
Tiuultstatues became known also through tlie skilful delineations by Charles 
Stothard, aud their value os serly oxompioi of monumontal sculpture has 
boon highly nppreeiated by anti<iuarica. In 1617 ncgotlattoos took place 
for tlieir trsuifer to this country ; but, oo tho remonstrance of the Prefoot 
of the deportment, some loeal ioterosc also in regard to these long noglocted 
memorials being aroused, the mluisten of Louis XVIH, deoKusd to gratify 
the request of the Regent that they eltould bo ceded to England, The 
cffiglos woio, however, at tliat time rcutoved from Uie spot wboro they lay, 
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ns iloicrlbed, ‘*au milieu dee difeotabree, eonirao dee d^bru saaeTftleui/* 
Tho^ wore pl&eed in a part of the ahbe; cliuroli theo eppj opriepted for di* 
Yiiio ecrrieo, the DoUe old etructure baring beeo oonrcrled into a militarj 
pooiienUarj, floore being eouetituKed aorou lUe nave and other portion! 
tho fabric to provide irorde for tho detenu/. On tlio forination of the 
Tlielorical Oolleotioni atVersuniee the offigiee wore roojored to tliat piece 
1)7 order of Louie Philippe: tJ )07 un<lcr«oni •' roetorattona " and etnhnlliih' 
monte, the demegod fceturea being ikil fully made good'^noua, hande, and 
otiior dofectiro porliona atippliod. Stoihard*! beautiful etelilnga ore o ^ilh' 
ful momoriol of their previoua eoaditlv). Oroiturea wore egnin undo by 
tlio Hngliili government to obtala their tranafer, bat atrongly oppoaod iu 
the Glianiberi by the Comte do ifontoloiubert, anpported alae by the 
opinion of anti^uariei and local inatltutioai. On the revolution io 184$ it 
ia alleged that U )0 propoaition ff&a lupgeetad to e^eot au airangomoot, by 
tinnaror of the prootoua Qaijpiihroi Collection nreeervod at the Sodleian, In 
orehange for ^e atatua. ft ie doubtful how far any aueii leiienie of bartor* 
wai lerioualy oontemplatod, and it li very improbable that It eonid eror 
)mvQ been entertained by the authoritloe of tfie Univortity. CHImetoly* 
the PlentagoBote. after repeated aoUoitatiorki on tho part of the Arohieo* 
logieal Sooiety of Aiigova, wore reetored to PoulOTkault. It doeorree to he 
mentioned that, during their temporary ndgratloo, the effigiee hod been 
carefully drawn and ongrarod fur the Annelce Arehdcloglk^uea. wlioro a full 
aooonat ii given by M, de GuUhermy, tom, v.p. $80, In 1$S2 the Fratieli 
Soolcty of Arohcolngy. inititutod fur the oonaorvation of hlitorlcal moou* 
menta, Iteld tUeir ooikgroaiat Sauffluri not far dUtant from FvutevrauU. 
On that oecuioii a furmal viiitadun of the deeoeretod abbey ohuroU end 
remarkable recnalneof die conventual buildiuga took ptnoe, lueludlng the 
nniqne eepulcliral chapel, with iu lofty abaft hko a ehiiuaoy, and tho very 
ouiloue kitohen whioh may bo oomparM with that of Qlaatenbury. A very 
ioloreaking notice of the peculiar avdatio featurea of tlie Piantagenot etatoea 
wae brought before the Congreea by if. da Qalembert; the earaeii deairo 
for more aultabie preaerration of thoee valuable leulpturei wai eonvayed in 
a remonetmnee iu unlaon with Utat of tho local Aniiquerian Sooiety and 
many inSuontiai indlTiduali. No roenlt, however, appoara to bore beeti 
elfcoted in favour of tho oflgice, until recent effbrU for their betur prea». 
vation arouaod in Aryou, and aleo in oilier parte of Franco, a Urely deeiro 
that tbe lvng<noglooted momoriale of the Royal Angovino eounta ihould act 
qnit tbe territory with which their undying hitereat le aeeoclntod. 

Tlio full owing " Kotca on ifolm-Cukrmu Abbey, in Cuntberiand, and on 
remaioa lately brought te hgbt tboro,’* were read, Dloairaiod by photograpbe 
commanicated by Kobbut Esnonaos, of Mortun, CarlUle. 

The veetigea of tho Ciatoroian Mouaetory of Holm-Cultram, in Cumber* 
laud, atuatod about eeveateen milca weet of Carliild, are eiagolarly clighc 
io extent, and preeent little, if any, attraotlooe to the arcbitoctural anti¬ 
quary. Tbe abbey, however, of royal foundation, and enriebed by eubee- 
quent royal endowmenU, waa a house of much importaneo on tbe northern 
frontier; its abbots were frequently autumoned to Mt la Parliament durbg 
tho reigns of tbe Rdwerds, in the ibirteeutb century ; iU poeoeesiooe were 
exteneive, its revenues at the eurronder in 1534 amounted to more thaa 
5001- per anuuro. Tbe buildings of tbe ruonasle^ were, proboMy. do- 
molisbed shortly after the Dissolution, a paroeliial chnpel vra* fonned 
out of tho ruins j aud part of tho church, in Its origioal forte, may etiU be 
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In IGOO tbo fabrio l>nd ftastftiMcd oiuob injujj bj tlio suddcu fall of 
tUo lofiy to««r, which dnlrojod gjcat pnrt of.lb« ohanoel, and four veari 
nfcor tliic calamity UiA churcli WM almoaC wbollj couiun^od througli or 
accidental (ire. Tlie body of tbo oliureb vm repaired by the ponobionora, 
and Uie oliaiiccl rebuilt at the coet of the jocuQibeiiti who hod been nceuoedi 
M it elould leeni bowerer, unjuetly, of havlog wilfully barned the airuo* 
<ure. Three viowe of the ohoro)). apparently in lie roobeis eotiditiou, may 
bo aeeo Id Storeni* AdJhinni to Dugdolo’a Uonait!eoa,‘ They ropreeent 
the north side, with e long range of louiid'headed eleroetory wiodowe, tlie 
caat end, a# oxpoiod aft^ ibo dostrnctiou of tlie obance), of which iijo 
fouudatiou walls still sufficed to Jndlento the proporlioua. and the west ond, 
with a prujeeting porali and raujiddioadod doorwov bearing the Inseviptlvu— 
lioLortus UhainWr foelt Aeri lioo opus Dfii Oonatd arable 

changes appear iu the view ef tbe eanie part of tlie fabilo, as shown In 
Cuuuy *s otoliing given bi the :iow edition the Uoneetieen.’ In Buck’s 
Solid of Views of Ancient Struetureii publtahod hi 1739. s aonth>es4t Tiew 
of the oonventual church may also be fuuad, showing some of the oi ohos 
and piers of the roinod eh&ueel which hare wliolly penihed. 

The relies represented in the pbetegraphs seat for tite Inipeetlon of the 
meinhers of (be Institute oonslst of some sculptured fragniejiu of tho tomb 
of Robert Ciianiber. whose nemo ooeuri in 1507 end 1318 In the llite of 
tbo ebboU of HoIitt'Cultrein ■, tlioee frngraente were dislntarred in the 
eourieof lest year. Also, a reprseentatlon of the Indied sopnlohrel slab, 
tliet anpesrs by su Ineorlption orvuud tbe verge to have been the meieorial 
ef William d» Rydeker. who was abbot in 1434; tlie date of bis decoue 
bos net been aseerUlned: this slab was found a few weeks ago. Tbo 
third photograph presents a loulptared aoblevmnent of the arms of tlie 
bfoiisstery iti the tinio of Abbot (Jliauiber, as shown by lile devioo end 
inltfali. This relie. now much dauiaged by injury or oapuauio to weather, 
lies boon built Into tbe well of a faricinjouse, near the lito of the Abbey. 

A few observalivns o& thoso fngmvnury relies of the onoo poworfui and 
wesUhy Uwiutery of Jloliii-Cultrani niay be oocejitsblo. Tlio incised 
raemorioJ of tbe abbot is a slab in fair nrcsaivstioe, broken, bowovor. Into 
two pieoes. Tiie design is a erosier, with large siople fuliationi around its 
hasd. or volute ; on the doxter side of tbe staff Is an osoutobeon charged 
with a orves DoliDS, on tbe ilaister side a second escutcheon with a lion 
rampant. Tbsse oro tbe arms usually asdgnod to (be abbey, os may bo 
sees in the list given iu Nasojitii's oditlen ef Tanner’s Nolitia Uonas^a. 
in Edmonson's Usraldry also, aud elsewhere. Immediately over tlie head 
of the crosier Is introduced a rose, wliiob may have lomo sigoiSesnee as a 
device or oraament, sot, however, ascortnlu^. Tbe orosier ond the bo* 
compmiyjiig asoutebeone are placed wit])in a trofbiI*headed arch, which is 
decorated with flnial ond orooketa, eud is supported by lido butlrceses 
teniiiuAttng iu finials. hi the usual stylo of tbe penod. Aroand tbe margin 
of the slao, 00 three of its sides, tbe upper side beariug no luioriptloo, is 
the following legend * 

•t Hie. iccet. Willclmus. Bydkar. Abbes, do. IZoIido. Coltrsn* 
oujus. oaimo. prcplcletur dous. bucu 

' VOI. li. p. 05. SUveas’ CuJIeetioua M ufn^ 
w^upblidiodio na. • ‘ liwlmo Cultravna,” io Vidor EccI*. 

t V, j>, $93, uostluus. 

* TUo ceuuuciad words aie hor» wriUou 
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It muy 1)9 KOliee^ that at eontor of tho olab thero it mlroducctl a 
or069, iaileod of the lioglo initial croaa that li uanntl; found i& wpulchnil 
ioicriptiona. Tbo liati of abbot* givou by Drowso Willie, Steven*, end tba 
oditore of the new ediLioa of Logdtlo^e ifooMticou, are by no p^eone com¬ 
plete s foorteoa name* only have been reoorded; of theee eloTen ere 
enumerated oa previous to V^illiam ByOkar, who wive, et we loam from Uie 
{niorlption on the grave-alab lately found, alboe vtoenmui. Acon^orable 
interval oocuie lo tiie list, Robert, wlioee name precedeetbat of Rydkor, 
b«ng oolered os occurring in 1294. 

Robert Chamber, the ouiilated frAgnenti of whose iuen>erial were 
brought te light leal year, ee has been ali^eady staud, end aj # shown in ono 
of the photographs exhibllsd, oocurs a* abbot in 1507 And 1518. The 
porch at the wost end of the oonventuol ehuroh appears to have been 
eieoted by blm In the fomsr year, oa shown by the intoripilot) orer tlio 
door before notlesd, and Ukswise given by Bishop l^looUon Ju his aoooutit 
of the ohuroh from persooal survey in 1703.* He uesorlbo* also t!;e abbot’s 
rebus, or dovioe, os soon on tbs Inside of the roof of tlio poroli, namely, s 
hear ol^alnod to a pastoral staf pasioJ throogli a mitra, and glvoe eoriain 
ioecrintions that wore pUesd on the north end south sides at the porch, 
and, below them, the hing's arms, Franco aud England ^^uartorly, aliOi oe 
liishop Nioolson supposed, those of the abbey, a oruss Aory and a llou 
ranpanh ,, , 

T)ie frAgmesti that have btely been found may have formed t])e udo of 
the tomb, or liave been e portion of some ihTi&e*weik or the like, lit tbo 
ooDUol part of the design is iseu the ibbot, seated, heldmg his pastoral 
staff, and o& 4 loroU over his head may be dioyphored-^Robert Cuonibsr. 
At bis left band thevo appear to have lieen nine kaeallag|figur*i, and the 
like number at hie right. Tbsie doubtless repreeonted the moakeof Uolai* 
Caltram, and there are seroils over oil the figures diet mbebly bore tli«r 
names respectively. Tbo number of persons forming tbs Mngrsgation er 
tbs ancient fouedatlen has not boon stated ; but In 1558 sixteen arc eon* 
merated, exclusive of the abbot, to whom pcnsloBS romeio^ payable.* At 
the ond of tills slogular series of little figures, on tbe loft, is ssen on angel, 
of somowhot larger proportions then the supposed monks, tbst knsol In e 
row bsfore him. This angel likewise is kneeling, and from bis bsud^ as 
it vreuld appear, proceeds a long iuseribed soroU that runs along the enlira 
lingtli of tbo sepulcbie. The legend, end olio the whole of too work, Is 
much eautilsled t but the words that may be decyphorod are probably os 
follows 1 —[Pray] for abbot Robert Chamber . . . And among,. hys . . 
ooaoluding (^ter an Interval of eovored words). . days hove lyvoa wt*. 

Behind 4e angel, on the extreme left, may be aeiiccd on escutcheon 
charged with tbe rebus of a bear with a ciwsr passed throogh a mitre, 
Moompaaled by the abbot's iBitisIs—R. 0.—and, at tbe extreme n^t, 
behind the lost of tbo kooeling mooks. t little chained bear sgam oppoors, 
erect, and boldiog io his mouth the ond of the long ioscrib^ scroll. 

The deuils of this curious sculptors have been tlionght worthy of so 
foil a deccriptive norica, for tbo soke of inviting attention to s repMsenta- 
tloaof the conventual famlka. tbe abbot scoompinied by the entire eon* 
gregstiou of bis house, as for os wo ore swore, unique. In tbe photograph 

* Hloolsoft and Bora, Hist Cnob, * Broimo Willis, Hist Abh, vol. il. 
vel. u. p. 180. ' ^ 
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»rd sl) 0 #B (Tib lltrcc frA^9nt« of tho BinguJor tobjoet that bu bcco 
(iMcHbsd, oijd vliTcb unfortonatolj v«ro not orraogod by tbe pbotogroplior 
in Ihcir proper ojxler. eoroe flue poiiioni of early Suglieli atid of Flam* 
boyont work, (bet euffiee to iiidfcate the rich cbuacter of the arebitecluitil 
deulle of nolm'Colbain, now lo eadly deetioyed. 

Tiie third pbotograpli reproeeute the mucb*daiinaged and wo&tiierod 
Mulptore of the aviui of Abbot Cbai&ber: tble it afflxed to the wall of & 
nei^i boa ring farm*)iouio, The shield, d hcuch*, and of tho eleboratoly 
oMulloped fw;loa of the period, dieplayod, in the flnt quarter, the beru'uig 
of the CQonaetory, a 01*000 laoliuo; in the fourth qnartor, tho lien rampant, 
already noticed; the second and third ^avtere being charged with tlie 
rebus and inUiols i>f llobart Chamber. This boldly carved oaoiitohooa ia 
ensignod with a DUlre held by t^o angels, that appear flying aboro ; aud 
the aupporters of tJie sLiald are a lion uu tlie destor, a obainod boar ou tUo 
aijuster, aide. 

Ill tlie BOW editivn of Bjgdale^s Uonailiecn, ia tlio Bceount of Hohn* 
Cnluaa, vol. t. p. 593, an esculelieon la iutr^ucod in tbe iDitlal letter 
that soaQia to be iutended to give Uio arms of tho Mouaaterj, but difforiikg 
wholly froiB those tiiet have been described. Tbe ocet reieinblea that of 
Riehavd Bari of Cora wall: the eoloura art not given; tlia beariug is, 
within a borduro besanty a lion rampant (not crowned) holding apaatci al 
staff. Ko authority lina bsen found for theaa lupposod mini 0 / UoliU' 
Cultrain, and it dues not appsar tliat tbe Bsrl was a benefa«tor to the 
bcoae. Ou tiie other baud, it baa been la voio sought to oieortain tho 
oiigin of tbe two bearli^ that appear uoquostlouably. os bofci o aotiosd, to 
have been aieribcd to Uolii>*Oult) au3, the creae tnoliuo or, aud the aablo 
lioB, Tboro ezisla, however, considerable uncertainty in regard to tbo 
foundation of the Uonastery. which ii asoribod Ur Lcland lo Alan, icn of 
Waldoff, or, aeeerding to anothor sofiount, to Bavid I. King of Soote, whose 
sen Henry woA a eonalderablo bensrautor, and lies boon tiamod by somo 
wiltora aa tho fouador, in a.c. 1150. Ileiiiy II., King of Buglond, tcvk 
the abbey uudst* hie proleetloti; sad having oo)>llrin»d the grant of Ifoint* 
Cnltrain, was rcgsrdrd by the laouks ns patron of tlie liouso, tbolr {MBsos* 
aicna were aorcoTeroosflroiod to them by Biehard I., Bdwaidl., lieniy Vl., 
and other sovereigns. It wea eooimoofor a king to bo ccaslOored founder of 
a Uonaetery, when be wu in fact only a later banefaetev: llie ooourreiice 
of tbe loyal anas on the west front of tho eonventual church and also upon 
the Common Seal of tho Monaiterv epoeoded to the Surrender, a# described 
JB the rocont edition of Bugdales Monoaticoo,* may probably thus be ex* 
plained. In that instonoo tlio abiald beariog tbroa lions paasoatis hold by 
two monks, under whom ia a II 00 . The pnoetpal device is a figure of the 
VIrpii with the infant Saviour t on ono ai^e stands a king crowned, o& tbe 
other on sbhot with a croslor. 

Tho abbots of HoIm.Cultrea were on lovcrsl eceeeiona aummooed to 
ParfiAnieot. U does not appear lliat the use of tbe mitro bad boon 
forijiaify ooiieodod j but It would seem to have been aaaumod by both tbe 
abbots whoee nicinoiials have bocu descnbsd, The mitre indicated tbnt 
tbo abbot had episcopal Jurisdiction within the abbey, so os to cicludo that 
of the ordinary, an cicniptionwhceh the religious liouaos seooi to have beeu 
always dsslrcus to obtain, for by being iiuDiodiatcly under tlic juilsdic^uu 
of the Holy Seo llicy enjoyed grober fi'cedoni, 

' 7oI, T. p. SO. 
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It raaj bo necsaur; to point out th&t ilio tlevcoe itccompaiijiDf 

tlio memoriati of Abbot Charnbsr mojbo recorded os of tli» nature of a 
rebue, t1ie beer beinff aUuelre to the eocond a^Dnble of the name, Tbo 
femilj of Chamber TioJ an anoient roiidence at Wulatoy Cutio, on tlie 
elioreo of the Solway, about throe ml tee woit of tho abbey. They held 
toal etronglioW m early u the reign of Edward I. It itm In mine In the 
time of Camden, who mentions the tradUion tbit It hod been built by tlie 
abbotaof Hulm^Cultraqi oe a place of lecurity for tlieir valuable poeaee- 
eloni, and that emengst lUeee were the moglo treatlioe of the noted wlsard, 
Miobael SeoU, who wai n monk, oeeordlag to local itory, of tbe Monoatery 
to which tbe foregoing neticoe relate. 

BiigedtenQonoral Lefroy, H.A,. ozblbltod four ipoolmeni of flre&rrowa 
of the eeventeenth century from tbe Woolwich Muioum. ami doeorlbed their 
make and tuo: Hi*. Hewitt nude also icmo additional reoarki. Tlie 
eubjeet of ttiCM remarkable ipeolmena of the prootiee of midlsTel gtinnery 
Lai been elnee moiw eompletety woiied out by QonemI Lefroy, end wlU be 
given ae a raomoir In a future number of tlile Journal. 

An aooounl of recent Roraoa dliocvorioi at Clrencoetor. by Preroiur 
CnuncB, U.A., vai then read. 

levelling the new oaule<marhot juit beyond the rahwayutalion in 
Aomen Street, eviJeneea of an oxtenilTe bunebplaee wore diicovorcd. On 
TebruaiySSth In thli year, leveral lopulchrol urne and two itone oefBni 
were (lieintorred. Tiie kvgeit um la of exeelleut ehape, and ii nearly 
perfouh Some bonee, earih, and a portion of a lid, with aeentnl boii, 
Were founti In It; but It eonlelnetl eoiue alill more intoreiilng ebjacte, 
Among tbeeo mny eapeoially bo noted a glm bottle, quite perfect, of eS' 
oeedingly pole green gloii. very iligblly corroded, A terra*coha lamp found 
with it molt onco have been an exooDint example, but It liea auffered from 
in}udieloua eleaiiing, and the effacti of a oalooreoua Incruatatlon. It hoa 
tiki'ee figure! In aetlon, Apporantly ploeking aoinctbing from a large bundle 
tied In two nlooit abovn tlieir Ueoda, ^ii urn alioooniained two broooheh 
one bai a plnin pin aud catch like the oafely pin of tlie preeent day i tba othor 
ie of tbe aame oonotnictlon, but more oraete la deilgn. A fewooioe wcie 
a1ao found either In or oloae to thle largeet urn ; but they ore very poor, 
and have not boon lUorouglily ezanined. U li probable that if any really 
good coin I and object! In metal have been dlieovered. they have not found 
thoir way into the Corlnium Muiouin. Tbe greater number of the other 
urne were In fragment!, Two atone eofSoe wero alio eihumod, la oso of 
which portion! of tlio bonea of a ohild were fmind, 

A iicond find hoe itill more recently ocourrod. Thii ii in the " Loan* 
!!$." Fottory boi here oIm boon found } not only umt, but fragmenta of 
Samian wero and of common red tllie. Several baioi and ether portions 
of pillare bare also been ezhumed: two of these ore workad itotiei. I 
have not yet hod an opportunity of caaoiurisg a third and mu«h finer 
ipeeimen, whioh baa been juit fousd on the eaiue site. 1 bare ooly eeea 
oae ooId from thle leoond eioavation. It ii of a welUkaowo type (third 
brail) t^Obversa, Dir UAOifK'nct! df aoa.^Ravene, euiaia bohA ifotpu— 
a boroeman stabbing an enemy. 

In a further communlcalioo, Professor Church earnesUy celled attention 
<0 tho very lerlous injury whiob wia being done to the loutb-eaatern poN 
tion of the as dent walls of Corlnium, by using tho stones of wbieli it was 
built, and removing tlio grave! end oonerete from its foundation. 
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A diicnuion «B»usd upon tho boit mootto of proreotinj; luch waoUq 
daisAgo to moDumento of public ioUreot. The CliAlruioo, Dr. Bock, uul 
othen, related eererul iaeteueeeof irijuiy to luoU objects ; end tho im* 
proeelun prevailed that steps should be ukeu (o iuvest some pullio eutbo- 
ril^ wiib iho po^er of protectlsg whet night he considered publlo oioBU* 
monte. 

The Rer. C. W. BiKOSAM esbibited throe ori^oal letters from eu sn* 
eestcr of tl)e Bev. C< Ghsfin, the oothor of the History of Crenborae 
Chose, irritlen to Ids wife from the beltlthfiold of Sedgemoor, vriiluk were 
reed, together with the follow log remarks. 

"The following eiicple private letters relate to an interesting period of 
Cnglish history, whloh lias boon rendered MouHarly familiar to us, within 
tl)o lest few years, iu the brilliant pages of'bfaeaulay. They have recently 
been exliumed from a bundle of old fennly papers by H. 0. Daebwood, 
Biq.. of Sturnjinster Newton, Dorset, who has kiudly put then Into my 
IiAiids, to mako any uso of thatn I may thi&k fit. f heuaanda of similar 
dooumeate t&ust be lurking In muniment oKeeta and portfelios throughout 
the oountry, though It la unfoituoately the oaio tJjat their owners but 
rarely aeeo to porcoire the importaaos of bringing them, if possible, to 
light. Uow many doubifol queetio&i might be solved, and points of 
obsenrity olearod up, by their pubboatioo, noeo but the Iriitorisn idiusolf 
can saiimato. 

The writor of these letters—for wbioh, however, I olaire &o suoh pro* 
bable merit—wu Thomae Cbafin, E^. signing himself by hie pet*name 
" Toeiey,*' of Chettls, In this county, who married Aon, (Taugljter of the 
well*know& uoauceesirul Royalist, Colonel John Po&ruddooko, of Compton 
ChaniberlaTne, Wilts, and wu grandfather of tho Rev. William Ohaftu, 
the lut of tlio namo, a groat humorist, whose Anecdotoe of Cranborne 
Cliaes bsTo lately been the subjeot of some disouselon.* 

Tiie first letter li dated "from Mrs. Boetlande in Dorchester, Mondny 
June y< (he day after the "confused aud ludeeleivo action (as 

kfocauloy oalla it) at Bridport, aooli as woe to be ozpoeted when two bnnde 
of ploughmen officered b^ oountry geotlenon and barrUtori were oppoaod 
to eoob otl)er.” Tho writer, it will bo seen, had some cause of dieoourago* 
moot eves before be entered on hie oempalgn. " I am very well ” (lie 
writes) "eoe far in ny lournay, but uett widi y< bed aew’s here of my Coe: 
Wedham Strtngwaye* being barbarously killed by the BebeJIa yesterday 
Doruiu. a younger Sone of CoU: Cokors likewise killed at the same tynie. 
Ocdl: Cokers eldsst Sone. Aud Ur. Williams of Shiltorn Uken Prieonere. 
My Cos: Strangways kill’d ea he was Ulcing hone. Uayjor Stilu uved 
himselfe in a plat of kidney boanee. Ur. Cburehill of Muaton saved him* 
selfe by ruuDiug up into the Garrett. I am go^ng u fast as eooveniont 
I ceu tliithor. Wee have a great Arsiy ogaiosc tbem. it seems tho 


* Ameept the otitn peeulfarities of 
thU •(ogular eld divue, «he died ia 
ISIB, m bis Sdth year, WM hi* paaslea 
for oook'Agbtia^ «Sjeb be thus uvou^ 
ably oeouaate wiib bors^raoios ' '*!& 
eurdeys of refisenMot tbie amusemeot 
of <Mk.a|bUef hath been aspleded. aod 
ta a neat tteaive ab&odooed, beliif 
deemed to be barijsreue sod cruel: butln 
(his reapeet the writer diff^otly, 


and beilevei U ta be tbe least ee of toy 
divenlcD now Is vogue, lod ootbiog 
equal as to cnislty to herawraetos;, 
Aocodetes. Edit. 1S1£, p. 

* Vr, Chafio's matenaJ modfatber, 
^ Thomas Tteoebord of Welveteu, was 
bretbw ef Oroce, Udy Snogwayo, 
the untbrtuaate Wodkoa Straog^ys'a 
graodmetber. 
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R«u^» in Birtport had Coibunieadon ir*^ thon at Lfnei iraa the 
Caaaa of th« aurpriae oq Om : Strangwa^a & th« rest. 1 don't here of 
any more hilled Qeutle or Syniple of our lido, but of tho Rebhelle two or 
tlkreo kill’d, dt 2 or 3 dc twenty tekeo prlionera. 1 woe foro't to take 
Cottingtou liaTing noe other see iitt, therefore if you pleaie to oomo bonio 
you aiiiitMJid to Ohettle either for Will homer or Will: Lembert >—^ 
k y* Coll will draw you Lome aJrooat ae well (aa eafe Tme sure.) I liera 
Xfio: Clem^ k tho Oardiner waU ariuod aloog vtt n)«. Qlvo my Sorvioe 
to all ray frieada k hleaelog to hratti, and let Nancy Uke true Lore 
from her J)eare Toiikt.” 

We have no further newa of hfr. Cliafln, till aono throe weeki laler, 
whon bo writei, aa it would appenr, fhom the aotoal field of the Battle of 
Sodgeraoor. Hie letter la tbua addreaeod; 

’’Thia 

" To hire. ChafiD at ChelUe hoaae 

"Preaent. 

*' Uonday, nb' y* foronoon July y» 1685. 

"My dcaroik Creature thli Horning ab^ one eolooke The Rebbella foil 
upon ui whilaat wee were in our tonta in Kirtga Sedgmore (hero whole 
Array. Woe had for about an houre a briak fight, but at Length away 
they Reo. Woo have Loet but fow man, & ai yet know of bal one 
Comander killed. Wee hero kill'd da taken at laaal a Uiouiend of the 
Rehbolla* Thoyaroflodln to Bridge Water, 'llaaay'd woe iiave taken 
all their Cannon, but auro it le that raoit are, If all bo not, A Conte w*^ 
itarr on’l la taken, ’tie run through the back. Br lome Mi any’d ihi Duke 
Kebhvll had it on k ia killed, but inoat doe think that a lervAut wore It. 
1 wiali he were killed, that die warr may he eudad. It'e thought hel 
never be able to make hia men fight agaioe. 8 load of Aroioi wae have 
alioe taken. My aerrleo to Coe: Lown, I tlianko Qod Almighty I am 
very well without UieleMt hurt, aoe are our Doraetahiro frienda, proolhea 
let Biddy kiio' tble by the noit opportuolty. I ao Thyne ooely Peare 
Toaeat,’’ 

Aaothar letter follow* on the morrow: 

Bridgwater tuoadet July V 7* 1885. 

"Woe have totally routed y* Buiwya of Ued k tbo &W, ^ can’t 
hearo of 50 man togolher of the whole rcboll Anuy. Wee pick tliom up 
every hour In iho Come feildi hedgea ds diehee. Willlaini the late Duke 
of K^oomouthe Vale De obanibro tliai wayted on him In hie ehamber ie 
taken, whoJpvee a very iugeoloue aco* of tho wholo affayro, le to Long 
to write. ^0 laei word be a^ to him wae at the tyme w'^ hia Army fled, 
that he wae undooe k muat aliift for himaelfo. Wo think to Uaroli with 
the Qenerail ibla day to Welle on our way homeward, or any whore he 
goee, but ’tie dieeouret he marchee thither. At preeenl he ia two rallce off 
UI the Camp, aoe 1 can’t certeyuely tell whether lie iniende fw Welle ev 
not, but 1 veryly believe ho cletii. I ehall be at home certalneiy OA 
Saturday at fariheat, I beleevo my Peare Nan would for 46500 but her 
Tueaey W earved the Ring to the end of the Warr. I am thyao my 
dcaro Childe onely for over. 

" Uy Coe: Uw: CuUiford ie an Officer hero, k preeenU you with hie 
aervice, 

Whether Mr, Cliaflu’e confident etpoctation was fulfilled or not, we 
have no meaua of aecertaioiog i but it aeams likely that the journey, to 
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wbich r«fer«nc» is Q3ftde ia ihe cWng letter, waj takeo from ; Aud 

UiAt Ur. Sp«ftk liAt] been' oba of the uobuppj oompanioos of the DuVe, 
whoae capture, b; « ounoaa cobddence, was uAde within a Tory fevr miles 
of that place. 

" Thii 

'' To lifn. Ohtfio At Cbetio boiue near Bleodfonl la Dors'* is. 

** Preseat. 

“ Frank .—Tho CLefia. 

** Green street July js I6tb /S6 London. 

“ Yeiterdey aV 5 Afternoon wee come eafe to London linveing; placed 
Ur. Speak in Fisherton Goals, for notwithstondlBg his pretenoes of lno> 
cenoy one Elds (late Gen*: man to Sir Natk: Napier,) who woa taken 
Priiouer after the battmie at Weston, kaew him to be in Uontnouths 
Army, tlierefore Ton Penaad Maurice Boclend* comiited bin & Cos: 
Joo cierke oaree with ue to towoe. I an rery well, and now ia greater 
probability (io y* Souldiery way) than crer. The Eing garo Tom Erie 
ds seifs a Complin* in these words. Wes were pressat^ by XA Cliuroiiill 
to the King as Persons thst Caroe Tolonterily after oar oomanders were 
dismist, dt at tbs service at Weston. The Eing gnve us Ids hand to kiss 
& told us (erasure tn kfS~) such men he knew would serve him (^.) b 
the whole Oompsoy gased on os as somewhat esiraordioary. b engoired 
who wee were, few of our eeguaiuteuee bdng present. Ur. Cbeldecott had 
A hundred GQlneas given him by the Slog mr Rtdeiag poslw*^ news of 
UoBmoutbs being taken, by may ho gathered 'tie better Bidelng post 
with good News Ihaa fighUng. Those who had their bones hroeke will 
wont such a sum 1 doaht. tho* the King ought to be served without reword, 
ds shall for ever be soe by me; he has b will be noe doubt Blighty kind 
to All those who Berre bim well. Sister Chifflneb is At GraTesend. k 
Comes to towne Uo))dny. Unckle OliaSn's troope is fnil ds to spare. 
Pray let ten Cook oliiokena ds two hoas be seut to Turn Etioe speedily. 1 
am iu doobt they may be lost. Also toko erue of your olisrge. 1 hope to 
bo et honje Saturday eeanlght. Uy Clsrendoo oaya 1 AbaU know in a 
dey or two. Y* Late Duke of Monmeuthsliead was sever'd froco Ills body 
yesterday Uorniag on tower bill at 10 or 11 foreuoou. Lord Grey will 
soon be tberS too. Blessing to SrotU, soo fore well. Uy Dearest Deere 
Nan gnoth Tosssr.** 

One only letter 1 will add to thsae, from Sir William Portmoo to the 
writer, of a tooiewhat later date. 

“ffbr 

«• The Doq^ Oaptalii Cbaffea att Lie Ohetle 

“ These 

“Jully y* 22od (1688) 

Dear Tho,—Ahho tbe death of the good Dulo of Ormood bath pr^ 
vented our meeting to day. I hope noe tiling will hioder my oeeiog y* at 
Cheterwoed tom*row 6 a eloek, a huntiog. For your Lradon journey 
if it's not coicerne of a perriculer day's appoyotment, one day will aoc 


1 "Ton Fsfi," WAS doubtlses Ur. 
Cbado’s breUle^i&•Uw, TBoiuos PsunJ. 
doo k e of Couptoa CbsiabsrlATae, eldoal 
•on of CoL JoBB, PamiddoskA. 

> UauiIos BocklAitd, of Etaodlynob, 


morriwl Joeo. on elder sutsr of Hre. 
Chaflu'a Ur. Kngbsm hoe a letter wris- 
Isa sod freaked by him to Mr. Chofio, 
dated Usy Sod 1069, girlng utterest* 

ing dstaiu of parUAmeaCA^ poesediBgs. 
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breake squer’i. If can ba &t j* hunti ik «pi)l ba wbat will ba vanj 
a| 7 aaab]a to S' K: N: [Sir K&thanlai Napiar,] obUgiag to to aom- 
naad WnL PoAntAtr. 

Uy aarrifio to tUa good Lady.” 

Tha o&ly Hbarty 1 bava ukao in traneertntion hu boon to aaparato tha 
aeotoaoai, and to add ocaoaloual atopa. wbiob aro protty geoarally wootiog 
Jo tba origintJa.” 


flntiqulKa* bus tOorK at flri 

By llio Ref. J. Bsck.—A collaoklon of oalU and otbar itODO imp^emoBta 
prinoipally acquirad in tba Korkh of Europa» Tboy proaaotad a vary 
ioatruoliva axanplldoadon of tba obaraotoriaklo typae of Scardinaviaii im* 

E lomonta and waapona, ohiefiy of fliak, and found in GolLUnd, alao ia 
'aniali Zaaland j aavaral ramarkabla ipoeinaQa from SohrcovanborOi oti 
tha DortU of ilio Day of ILiol, wlkh a ohoica aadaa aalaotad for Mr. Bask by 
Profoaior Horbat, inapaccor of tha Daniali Muaeum of Antiqoikiaa. Tba 
paouliar forma of the anoiant atone iupleenaala of Danmark and othar 
oountrlaa of tha North haro baen llluatratad by Profaaaor Worataa in lararal 
trcatiaoa. aapaolaJly in hia ** Afbildningor/* a aaliodos of the moat loi* 
portant typaa dUplayad in tho Miiaaucn at Copanbagan ; reeontly alao in tUa 

I lataa glvao by Sir John Liibbook in hia tranalation of '*Tha Frioiitlro 
tihabiranta of Scandinavia." by Profoaior NUiaon. Aoiongak numeroua 
axacnploi la Mr. Book’a oolloetlon tnny bo notioad aiaa. oliiaela. gougaa. 
Aom ft epoardiaad of black and wbitJth flint, length 11 In., a Hinilunar 
knife of hom.Qolourad flihC. lasgth nearly 8 io.. aorratad on tha in oar edge 
oslr. a hainQier.azo, of alngiilarlybaautifal form (oompara Afbildn. Ag. 24}, 
ani ft JavaliB'haad of wood, witniakaral grurai in wbiob Ara flzad flinv 
apliatera eat in aemo taiioeioua raaln. Saa NiUaon, Stone Ago. traoalakioa 
by Sir John Lebbook boforeoitad. p. 46, Oaa of the aoat intcraating 
rahca axhibitad by Mr. Book ii hare figured, of tha aame liaa ai tha 
original Xt ia a triangular-ihapod arrow^Iiand. with tha aidaa and aaglaa 
aqunl. and wlthobippad odgaa. o^browa flint (Troiidot Piloapidi. Woroaaa. 
Afbildn. fig. 48. of rather aioallor dioonuoiia). porfoctly ayoraatrlQal In 
form, oliipnad with dohoaka nraoiaien (aaa woodcut). A almilar apeoimaa 
£ro)u Swa«lsn ia figured in l^ilaien, Stoua Aga, before oikod. p. 43. pi. 11. 



fig. 40. Mr. Back cant alao lOTeral atone icnplaoienU foand !n Irolnod, 
inclndiog celta dredged ouk of the bed of the Boyoo, near Drogboda, ia 
1883, a ipaeioan from tbe bed of the Shannon, naarLimanek, and aa 
crpid atone, length 8^ in., atated to have bean found ia tba cromlech cnHod 
Laabbor Cmlla, Io the bnronj of Fanuoy. eo. Cork. Alao a broken oclt of 
whito flint, much poliahcd and rery aymmetriool in fbrm; it waa fouad on 
St. Joha'a Common. Huratpiarpoiot. SuMax, 

By the Eav. C. W. BinoiiAif.—TLroa ongiaal lattora relating to the 
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Battid SedgsiDOor. AUo two gold riogo fonod receatl; near DoreliMtop. 
Cue was loeeribad, *‘IToQDurel vis.'* iotermixod w;Ui foliags. Its date is 
probsl)lr about tba jaar a.d. 1470. Tbe other was in the form of a 
buckled strap er garter, with a aerpeat’a head at the tongue. It was 
ioscribed, *‘kater del meaento/’ and a letUr or two under ilia tongue 
(probahlj '* mot ”} that was nadecipherable. lu data was about a.s. 1500. 

Bj Mr, SnODT,—Two Nnremberg counters of brass found in exearating 
ID tbe cburfibjord at Teoril; einular eaiunplea are figured W Soeliing. One 
was iosenbed “ 1ES,” wiibin a crown of thorns, and “ gig. oomen. Bo* 
mim." Od the rorene, a fionated oms, with the ioecriptios, “ 0 mater 
Bei, memento vei,’* On tbe other was an orb surmounted W a cross 
paUe within a sexfoil. On the rererear a rose with a flour*de*LB cod a 
crown in angularly placed. Ko legends. 

Juno 7, 1867. 

OCTATltra UotiGAN, Esq., U.P,, and Y.P., In the Chair, 

On commenciog the proceedings the Chairman alluded in feel log terms 
to tbe great loss the members had sustained bj the decease of Mr. Edward 
Hawltine. At the first formation of the Institute Le was one of the most 
actire aod sealoos topporteis of the movenent. His great knowledge of 
artistic subjects gsnersllj, aod particularly in that braneb of antiquities to 
wbieb he waa more especially devoted—Kumismeties, made blm a most 
valuable coadjutor on all such matters ; aod the great courtesy and atteu* 
(ion with which he was ever ready to profer his special knowledge made 
his assistance aa agreeable as it waa vuuable. From the first be accepted 
the pest of Treasurer of the loatltute, and continued to ocenpy it till 
within tbe last few years, attending with groat regularity, and frequently 
presiding at their monthly meetings, 

A paper by Ur. Qeorgs Petrie of Elrk wall, describing some exes rations of 
remains of pre-blstone buildings at Skaltl in Orkney, was read. Some 
yeara ago tbe irares of (be Atlantic bad washed away the sand from wbat 
seemed to be foundations of extensive bitlldinge st the brink of tbe bay of 
Sksill. From time to time portions of tbeae buildioga had been opened 
out, and veiT lately the euilro grouod*plen wu otsared, A large kiiolieu- 
mlddeo,*’ lo or 16 ft. high, was found at the side of the building, ond 
numerous fragments of bones, eto., wore dUcorered in it Some of the 
objects bad been sent to tbe Antiquarian Uusenm io Edinburgh. The 

I 'lan of the buildings showed a group of ehan^bera and cells ranged irregu- 
trly on both tides of a long sig^sag or winding passage, lu some of these 
tijsmbars ware found atone kists, stooes on edge indicating heariha and 
the division of tbe ebambsn into compartments. Beneath one of tbeso 
beartbx a thick clay urn had been fcuml. aod aboTS one of them waa fuund 
a ti:eJeten. The relics appeared (o indicate a very ccusiderable antiquity. 
Mr. Petne’s paper wae accompanied by s eareful ground-plan of this 
remarkable scHos of structures : and we Imre great satisfaction Id report¬ 
ing that this plan will be carefully engrared and tbe essay printed entire 
by our woriby frieods and oondjulora io the Kortb, the Society of AntU 
quariee of Scotland. * 

Mr. Osoaes ScaaitP, F.S.A., exhibited a curious triptych, the propsKy 
of Brelyn P. Shirley, Esq., composed of tiiree Icsves of equal tiae, and 
ingoniousty cootrired, with biuges of a pocoliar construction to fold one 
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«T«r tbo other. Eoeh le&f eonUined on the tnside a >ia]f>]engdi iiortroit of 
one oftlioohiidren of FhlUple Bel and Johanna of OuiUo and Arragon. 
The central porLnut repreeeata the Archduke Charlaa, aftervanie the 
Entperor Cbarle* V., ae a boy about four years oT^ irearlo^ a Io<t cap of 

S old hi'ocade aud a erienaon tuolc. The impcria] anoa and collar of the 
olden Fleece are displayed oo the greeo back^rouod iu the arched paod 
0 ^ hia head, la the lefuhand eoupartueot)« his elder slater Sleonora, 
Darned afterirarda to the Slag of Portugal aod to PraDcla I. of Fraocei 
wearing the Freuch hood and tell, a brown draae and erimsOD facinga so 
fret^uently seen in pictures of tl)e pailod. The nghuhaod panel erhibita 
the second slater laahalla, or BUaabeth. afterwards married to the C!tig ^ 
DontDArk. She appears as a mere infaat, with a white corenog to ber 
Lead surmouatod by a brown fur capi nursing a doth which la a goaint 
specimeo of the manufnoture of the and reprseenu a lady dressed in 
tJ)e height of medieval fashion. Tlia triptych appears to hare been painted 
ia 1503, pravioua to the birth of Ferdlnao^, the seoond son. Mr. Scliarf 
showed tJiat It belonged m all probability to Henry Vllf, and referred to 
tbe following entry In a list of the crown picturae at Weatmiuater Palace In 
1542 :—•* Ite&i t^/olding tahla with tbe pictures of the King of CaaiUc's 
children.*’ 

Dr. AsTLET, M.P., of Dover, contributed an account of the “ Beoent die* 
cevery of Roman rewaino, with Urns and otl^er relice near Dover." 

" The icpnlcliral deposits and vestiges of the ancient inhabitants of tTia 
Roman Duhris that have baeu brought to light from lima to tieno are of 
couaiderable Interest. A oonaidaraUa number of relloa, personal ornaments, 
and pottery, have been preserved In the Dover Museum, wbero they prosaet 
Instructive evidence of the usages Or the manufactures of former occiipauta 
of the piece. Not lo&g since many urns and other Romsn antiqultias were 
diaiulerred nesr the town, on tho road towards Charlton ; of these a notico 
was eoiomuolcaled to ^e InsUinte, in whose Jonmtl It hes been published, 
More recently a diacavarj of interest lias bcwi made, in another dire^ 
tIoD, io tbe vicinity of Dover. The relies wore dug up duiiog some exca- 
vatioos made for ^e purpose of obtmnlng brick earth ia a valley a ^ort 
distance from tlte Ligli road that leada from Dover to Polbestona, A 
jihutograph of theso ancient objects is sent for the lospectlon of the Society, 
It will be Seeo that the two largest urns in the group present certain 
peculiarities not uudesorving of notice. The largest of these vessels la 
cmamentod with bands at InterTala like the hoops uf a barrel, and in the 
jritervening spaose there are projecting knubs arranged symmetrically, so 
that these prejeetiona, four in each band, aUernala in tbcnr positiou, those 
of the lower circle being disposed in tho spsees that interveno under the 
knobs in the upper Innd. The inlautlon of tl)ese projoeting appendages 
has act becQ ascertained. This uru measures 11 in, in hdgbt; diamoter 
at tlia mouth 64 in., at tba widest part 8^ ia. It centajoed, as did like* 
wise the second, hereafter desoribei, ineinoreted human bcuae. 

The second uru, which fall in pieces shortly after tbe eihumation, is of 
bright red color, with a diagcual pattern slightly Impressed or pricked over 
the surface ; so slightly indeed as to be scarcely sh^n by the photograph. 
This veseel measores In. In hmght by 5 in. in width aercae the mouth. 
The remarkable feature, however, of thiaoro coasts in tbe fact tbat it 
had been fractured aod repaired by numerous rivets prc.vlouelj to its use 
as && orsudi’iuiu for eontaiuing the ashes of titc dead. Sooio black vcoeiit 
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had beeo ua«d ooder th« rinU M fill up the iod^aalities of sorftee. Tina 
aubslAnco ^paarod at firat eighi to be bitommoDa, but it woa not eonaumed 
b; boat. Tbo urn cootained a bronaa fibula^ aho'im io the photograph; 
tbia objeot ia of aimpla f&ahioo—the aoua haa a apiml coll where it U 
attached to tljo bow, and thus bad a auffielent deijee of claatloit^to anawer 
the required piurpc^ The aetu w&a broken by rough Laadliog. A 
Roman cmn found with the reUca that hare boon deacnbM appcara in the 
photograph near the bronae objsota. 

TlieTaMeUof tbe bighly^etteened Samian ware, of foreign production, 
are freqaentl* found repur^ with leaden rirots. It reay bo euppoaed that 
the urn here dseerihed w&a of aome valued kind of ware, conaldered worthy 
of bmng thus preterred after being much broken. 

A third urn, of amaller dlmenaiOQt, an eUa of ordinary form, la orna- 
moDted In the uaual manner with Usee allghtly traced or acored on tlie eur* 
face. There were alao two or cupa of elegant fashion, but eneh as 
fro<^Qentiy occurs, especially amongst the jScftfki produced in the extensire 
potteries in the tTpoburch Marehee. near tlie uontli of the Uodway, Thsee 
smallsr rcstels pro^bly contained eocae food or other sobstancea customarily 
placed in the sepulchral depoeltories of tbe Eomaoe. 

Near the spot where the dlsoererj occurred was found a akull, aronnd 
wKlob there was a drelet of bronso, ahown la the photograph ; also a few 
brass eoiae of Sereros and Oonetantlno, and one of Fostbumus, I ato not 
aware of any similar dlseorery of an oroamciit for the head in tbs numerous 
lores tlgationa of Roman burials. The circlet, now broken into several 
pieces, wai origlBsIly formed in two portions, united at the back by a kind 
of joint; the boop, whioh In other parts is round, being filed or otherwise 
rendeicd fist, so that ilio ends overlap, and each is pierced with two small 
holes, possibly for rivets, tbrosgli which, howerer, a fine cord may have 
heea passed to serve as a moans of attachment, or posribly serving to show 
a certain degree of movement, thus obviating the rigidity of the hoop. Tlie 
ends terminated In front lii smalt knobs, the circlet bdng pen annular; 
(IjQS, it may be supposed, a small spaoe was left between them, so as not 
to press too closely ou the brows. There seems to be do doubt, by tlie 
statement obtaiDsd from the man who found the skull and removed tlie 
metal hoop from it, that It hod actually been thus placed at the Interment 
of riie corpse. When the portions of the circlet are put togotl^er, it mes' 
Buvee in. in diameter by about 4 In. The ring Is rather thicker In tlio 
part bdieved to have been tlie front; it tapers away towards the joint 
or fastening, being there ebout the rise of a a erow-qulll.’* 

Several remarks were made upon some of tbe points rsised io this com- 
monioatlon; sroong others, Ur, Oresvee remarked that the large 
found in tbe Troad were oftoo found broken and riveted together with 
lead. 

Ur. SflASBSPBi&E Woos, Secretary of the Arcbeolo^cal Society rc* 
cantly establishod in Rome, showed two large and finely-executed sketches 
of an iutereeting discovery lately made there. After adverting to tbe 
practice of esploring, winch la followed exteosifely as a profesaleu Io Rome, 
small companies or parties being often got together quite hurriedly by 
speculators, be meotioaed that a parly of speculators had lately opened out 
tJje quarters of the seventli cohort of the '* Vigiles.’* Upon tbe walls were 
numerous cv scribblings, by the men on duty, which showed the 

occasion of tbe festivities hold there, and of the oocikpatloo of the msa. 
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TlieM ^iMOrerioa vsra T«i 7 «arioQi an^ of(«n ImporUot. ti m lUia iiiiianc«. 
Tbe brickwork of tb« hmiio wig of a itylo only vsod in tkf time of 
Augu&tue, and there o«i)d be no doubt of ite dato. The “ Vigitoa " were 
eatabliebed by Aupietui, each oohort being oMigned to watob (wo of the 
fourioeu regioni into vInoH Rome wte diyided. Among the gratia on the 
wbI [| of thii hartook of tbe " VigUee»*’ the word * * eebiciaria ’ ’ bad puttied 
tliem mDoh-^by lome lE bad been coottrued to meaa illumioatcon by meani 
of tallow ; by others It irai thought to Udioate a kind of revolry where 
the eoldieri drank ale-poeset. 

. Mr. Paues& amdi In referenee to the Importanoe of these dcieofeviea, that 
one of tbe in tbig boaie of the " Vigileg'^eetabllshed tbe date of the 
birth of Alexander tho Great. Hiitcnani bad failed to meotien tbe day 
of tbe bittii of Aloxander tlie Great, neitlier bad they oaned tho birth-day 
of Alexander Serorui, wlio was 10 called fn/ra having been bom on the 
game day ae Alexander the Great. A Bocqui " Vigit^’ aeratohea a note 
of tbe jolliHeatieo made by h{i ooliort en the blrtlmla? of Alexander 
Severua, and thereby eitabliobaa the date of tlio birth w Alexander the 
Groat. Tbe Pope took a great iutereet In thece exeavacloni, and an* 
eeuraged areliuologioal raioorob by hie Infiucaoa and by every other meane 
in Ida power, but bii poou)iiary moane were oxeeodingly limits; all erpio' 
ratio&a wore oxponglve prooeellngi, aed any help that oould be afbrdeJ in 
auoH a ease would bo moat weleoroe. 

Tbo Very Bov. Pr. Koex tliougltt the doubtful word did not refer to " aW 
poeaot.” fie gave loino aocountof liii own experioneee with regard to die* 
oeverioi In Rome, and eonflrnied what had boon laid roipaottng tbe groat 
iiitoreat aliewn by Ilia Ilolineaa the Popo in tlie promotion of explorationa 
and of every purpoao fbr tbo adTaooeiuent of literature and tbe arte. Vn* 
fortunately, hie fuude were not in a flourialijng oondttion, and itwai not in 
hia power to oontributo, aa ho would wieb, to tbe expeuMi Involved in 
expleraiieng. 

Mr. WoosoOQlinued ItU romarhaand referred to tl>6 diaooverlaiwhiob bad 
boon made at die private palaoe of Adrian, and which were ■till ia pro* 
greee. 

Tho !tev. lU P. Coatss exUlbitod lome epoeimau* of potteiy. pimonal 
ornaruonle, dte.. lately fouud at llm ton ICIrUy, Kent, of tlie diicevory of 
whioli ho gave die follAwing account. 

'* In the eummorof 16C6,the hrst Hone of a Honjo for LUtle Boyi was laid 
by tbe Princore of Walee. It ia aiiuatcd ou tho louth aide of tbe Loudon, 
Qbatliain, and Dover Railway, very reor the Pafi»irigbaitt*road station. A« 
a natural cenavoueneo, many bouscihare sprung up bath clo«o around it, 
and at a little dietauoe eff, on the nertli lido of tbe railway, further down 
towarde tbo river Dareutli; tbie re tbo lite of tho AnglO'Saxnn cemetery, 
•erne of tbo oontente of the gravee io winch are exhibited en tins ocoaelon. 

As early ae the autumn of 1666, in digging the foundaliooi of lome 
eettagei, eleven skeletons were out through, ooe lald to be that of a man 
6 ftio in. high. All were lying nearly pemllal, and with tbe feet to 
east. Very little wu said obent the diecovery at tbe time, and I, for one. 
beard notbing of tlte matter. 

Id iday, 1667, tbeweok ending on tho 25d). abont 100 yards to tho 
south of tbo first gravee, and almost close u> the railway smbaokmorit, in 
dlg^og tbe foundatloDi, die., for some more ooitagcs, four or five gravea 
wore opened, some with feet to the north, two lying across the other, witli 
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foet to the icnii])-WMt. In thesa traro found Msio bUck crurebllog pottorj. 
of mPerlor quoUly ; ona bronto fibula, gilt; two knlroa, with a piooa of a 
thinl; ODO whaUtoua by a knife, aad ba?iiig rut oa it: bous«> but tlieso 
gwlog to lli« aballownoae of tho graree, at lha praaeat time at laaet, eaou 
erumbioJ to pieeae. Oftlia crarea gooerallj I maj raaark bare tliat tlioy 
wore oooeiruot^ la tba aurfiico imT, in ao cue wai tbe ao^ld obalk dug 
deeply Into, aot, in foot, much aaora tlian a coupla of inchoc, end ia addt* 
tion to baing tbeilow, they were rcry ahort, ihoee of tlia fbmaioi only a 
littia iMi6 than 4 ft, long, ao that tha bedloi mnat bavo baao beat both at 
hand and foot, tba ekulla were oonatoatly found projeetiag forw&i de or 
eidewayi, in ooc ceae both waya. above tlio body ; acme bad been taken 
off altegf^iar, porliep* by tbe alougli, leaving kho uaok boao etanding up. 
Owing to the action of the piougb and the aliallowneaa of the gravca tbe 
bonaa of tlto foat bad doubtleai ceriakod, and wore soarcely found at all. 

1 waa not proaent at the flratAnd, hearing of It only on Sunday, May 26. 

On Uonday. May 27, I aaw a akoleton laid bare, no craaracnte wore 
fomid i thii waa one of the very abort gnvvaa. Oa Friday, May 31, early 
ia ^0 inomlng, a large gravo waa opened, iu wlileli it wae lalcJ notbing 
waa found. Later la tbe day, in tlte preaeneo of 0. Reneh Smith, Uaq. 
and coyiclf, tbe grave of a young focoalo wae opened. The feet were to 
the nortlr; the grave waa a littFo more than 4 fo. long, and tbe body waa 
bent, with the bead tamed ap and aidewaya on to the la^ oollarwne, 
whereby the left jaw*bcu» waa diecoloured tlirough reiting on a bronco 
fibola. Ia it were found two plaeei of bronae: a eboeth diaoclorlng one of 
tbe riba: on the bene of tbe peVla, left aide, ao iron ring, with two keya and 
knlfo, rutod by them ; on right aide a bone apludlo*wborl; between jaw and 
eollar*borte a imall bronio fibula, gilded, with pioee of eoleored glaea la 
it: tl)o tcetl; were voiy perfect, and evideotly of a young peraon ; in Iho 
lower jaw a tooth not np. bolng perbapa a milk tooth, eeveral of wltieli were 
found above it. In tbe afioraoen. during onr abaonce, four grave# were 
oponed, oue largo : two of children, very email, ooe bavli^g eniy dialooated 
boaea, tlie edeot of tlie plough. Motliiog wae found ia them, we were told. 

Oa June I, In the preeeuce of Kr. 0, Roach Smltlt and mvieif, a 
grave wae opened. It waa that of a rery large uteo, the tUigh«beno, of 
great oirounforenee, waa 18^ In. long. HU waa tlte ekeleton with the 
no ek^bone upright, and tbe akull gone: notbing waa found ia tbie grave. 
Tbe neat grave waa that of a woman. It waa thought, but it waa of a 
peraon of large liee, the tbigh*bono boiog 17 in. long. In it were found 
e knife and four nalli of Ireo. which Iim porhapa hold together a rude 
ooflln, of which oo traeea reoialned. 

Altogether, from the oomplato abaeace of waapoaa. epeora. andaworda 
tn tho mou'a greree. aud toe plalnnoai of the oruamenta la the woiuon’a 
gravea. Mr. lioitcb Smith la diapoaed to in for that tho people were very 
poor^thralla. not wnrrlora ; and the thallownesa of the g;avea avoiding 
tbe eollilohalk, which ie very herd, poiota to the leme conelualoo. implying 
an absence of good tools. Tlie iuterinonta abow oo alga of OhrUtleuity, 
their very lag diroetioiia are agunattUa no^onef ChrUtian burial. StUl 
(lie date may bavo been after Cbrlatla:; tlmca, perhepa oa late aa the 8tL or 
OtU century.'' 
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anlfqiittUi anV SKcrU of 9rt 

Bj th« KoT. OneviLt B J. Cite^TBR.—Spccl&jeos «{Greek aod Bjeentiae 

^DJi and jewelWj, lately acquired in tlie But. They cooaiet of hronze 
rinf-seol^ found near Tatsub.—B ronse do., ui (ho ferta of aahoe, inieriLod 
with a lisard, perbape Gcofltio, fouacl at Baeoli, near Na]>le«,^Bro>iso eOBl« 
found at Sam&ri&.^Broazo leal, an archer, found m Syria.—Iron riog^ 
aeaJ, bought at Oonataotloople,—Jadc-iloBo ddrrcesh'B amulet, with a 
Cufio inBoriptioB.—Throe tcrra'cottae, found io Uie mounds of Crocodile* 
polls (Idcdloet), in the FyouQ, Sgypt,—Stone crocodilo from do,—Stone 
^gure, with Greek InaoriptioD, from do.—Wooden platter from do.—Bronae 
liou fnm do.—Bronte stand or altar, perhnpa Coptic.—.Chafing or incenaa 
diah, pailmpi Coptic.—Caodleatick, perhaps Coptic, from hfedinct, in the 
Pyoum.—Coptic oroaa, from (he aneloBt oonrout of Bayr Boblbji, at Old 
Cairo (Babylou).—Coppor bird, Bytantine or Arab work.—Bronte foot, 
with Oriental inscription, bouglitat Sioyrna.—Uedisval Betl.withcarOtnal’a 
hat, Italian.—Hebrew olmm.—Charm or amulet.—Greek ring.—Greek (?) 
bead in form of a vase, found at Arslnoe, Uedinet, in the Fyoum.—Cwllcc* 
tion of 22 OncQtal neale, of Cufie, Arabic, Persian, Turkish. Hebrew, 
Anueninn, and Grook work. One 1 im a sod lac dte.. and was, perhaps, a 
dorveesh's amulet.—Colleotion of 12 Greek and Bomsa geua.—Bo.— 
Roman paste, found at Possuoli, wUb the Faraose Hercules.—Jade bead, 
with a amg: Greek (?)—Rock cryataUseal, with a monograoi, found at 
Snyrna.—Two Klcolo Orleuial genu.—Lapis Lazuli gem.—Five oar- 
rings aud two pendant oniQinents, found in tombs at Alczaudria : Grook. 
—Two ear-riogs, Grook, found in Ifacedonia.-’-Ear.rang, fotind near Scu* 
tali: Bysaiitiuc (t)—Ring, Bysantiue (?), found at Festb.—Su^all terminal 
ioisgc. found at Athene.—Gem, apporeoUy Gnostic, with an inseripilon in 
Rwnan, Palmyrene, and Fhmolcianff) characters. It was bought at Smyrna. 

Bj the Rev. H. Dounbr.—Aq Indian jewel, supposed to be of great 
Tolue. It was a white ipinelle, which liad been set in gold, with rubies 
round it. Its eonatitusnlB were said to bs vary nssrir tbosa of the topos. 
llie lato Usjor Ilonner reosived it ae a rewaK for Jietinguiahed mlUtarj 
lerrices rendered in Ceylon to the lata king of Kaudi. U had been wum 
in the turban of tho late king, aud was probably sn anll^us, the oatting 
being coumdsrad to bo Europcau. 

By Ur. Ai<BXAUD8it Two side-piceea of a caskotof wood (pro¬ 

bably walnut or chestnut). IS in. long by 4 hlgl). The iniidss retnin traces 
of red point, sod have groorcs fur s sliding Ud. Ou tlio outside are plates 
of boas or ivory, secured by numerous pieces of tho ssmo cuatenal, and 
ornamented in tlio fidlowing manuora broad border of rosettes, of raried 
design, ruDB round tliO whole, witliis which are, on the one, sceoes of the 
chase, on the other, figurea dsscing to the sound of nmsle. 

In the first, hun lei's armed widi a spear and a bow and arrow, and ac¬ 
companied by huge, short*tailed moslift's, aitaok a stag, and steal upon an 
uncMscioua hare of lingo dimensions, while a leopard and a wolf sre playing 
or fighting in one coitter. llio hunters aro in a complete stale of nudity, 
except ilmt they wear pointed cope, and that ouo has a fiying scarf. Ou 
the other, tsn figures are roprcaeiited in two groups of five each ; two of 
tbcie are blowing horns of olopbant tusks, sod one beating a tambonrino 
and dancing in a grotescuc aUitudo to the niusic. Another persoungo is 
skipping with a rope, amf holding a garland in hia left and a warf iu hit 
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rigtit butd. Two when are drincing with Msrft, wbIcU ihey wind about 
or orer iboir bodlo*. and ono bolda a scarf aod two garlaadt. Ono (iguro 
bold* out A Mar/, and a toll obloag bor oc fraoao, on the lop of irbicli aro 
four b&lls> perhaps intOQiIod (o repeaeot dowers. The groups an sepaiatod 
b^ an object wtiicb moj bo iniended to represent a door wUb curtains, or 
poMibI; a couob. Tbo eseeutioo of tlieso figures ia rode, though eplritod, 
aj)d more particularlj in tbo oasoof the aniuials. Thefigurea an nude, 
except as regards the scarfs, which h&?» baan luentiooed, and tho anatou j 
of iKa auieles is oslaatotiouslj maikcd. The htur it lepreseoted b; round 
lumps. 

This casket evident); belongs (othe same class as that recently acquired 
by the South Kaosii»gton Museum from Mr. John Webb, who purvhneed 
it from tbs chapter of the coneglata church of VaroU. near Romo. On thia 
last are mythologicsl stories, ae that of Europe, partly misunderstood and 
BiisreprcMiited. and grotoequa daaetng figures ct the saaa charcoMr ae 
these of the preseui axampla. 

Other axampisB are similarly adorned. A casket la the aaeHstj of tlie 
catliodral of Vo! term bears representationa of the labours of Iloreulea: one 
in the publlo tnosaum at Arssso, wrestling figures; portions of a casket at 
Goodrich Court, (he eduoatioa of the infant Aebillea by Ohoiroa lha 
Centaor, aod so forth. 

All llieie are executed in tlia same quasUantlquo style, and eliaraotensed 
by the lamo exaggerated denionstratlou of the form of tbs mueclei, and tim 
same treatment of the bmr. The legs are usually very ilendor, partlouinriy 
the anolee, and the Tost small, wliile tha arms are very floehy aud musou* 
Jar ; the kneea are uiuallr very proniinent. 

Then peculiariiies will sufficiently diitin^iih the works of thle style 
from those of tlie antiqua period with wiiieh ^my bare boon froquontly cun* 
founded, eron by tlioee well versed In ancient art. The uee uytliolep- 
osl auhjcets.or if tlicM taken from public gemoe, may be readily explained, 
if we luppoee thoM oaskete to havo been made at Jlysantiuni, ^oruoof 
tliom, particularly one prcsQi*ved In tbo eacristy of the cathedral of Lyons, 
have medallion hsods, with anraistakaAbla fiysaDtine liead*diessQa. A fow 
plecM exist io which figurci, treated In this Quoabantiquo manner, are in 
juxlapoution with ethsra Id the peculiar arin style adopted by the Gresk 
artists of the poet*icoi>o«]aeUo period, for the represontstioe of sacred per- 
aooagee. One of diseo is in the British Museum ; aud a mest remarkable 
OBs, repreeantlng tha '* Forty Martyrs,” ia in the Mumuui at Eoriin. In 
both tbsse the figurM are acoompamad by Greek iaiorlptioas. 

Nods of tba Ivory esninga of this style Imve afforded data for a precise 
deleruiiiadoo of tbo time when they were executed ; but it would appear 
cci'taln tljat they cannot data from a period earlier tbau tbe ulntb century, 
Dor do they eoom to bo later tlao tiio fourteenth. Manyweio probably 
oxoouted ia tijo eloventli aud twelfth, and thoy appear to bare beeu brought 
into Italy In consldersble numbere, ee ollbougli entire oaskete are rare, 
frsgnicnte ore sot uocommo)). They differ &\uch aa regarde Uio good))esa 
of ilio execution ; some, as for Instance one preserved iu tlic eacristy of Uie 
CO)) rest of La Cet'a near Kapice, being admirably corved, wLile others mo 
rude, 

They are Interesting to t!ia student of iho history of art, as showing that 
Byu))(iue art was not as exclusively religious as wiitcra on the subject Lave 
usually assup)ed to bare been tbo case; and that tho traditions of tbo 
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mjlholog^ ftsd tbd ftrt of pro-ChrUliaB eontiaucd to «xer^ an 
iniluonco in Bjxutium for a rcrj long period. 

B/ Ur. U. £. Smitc. —A mMivo gold foro.fingor (or thucobt) ring. 
On the liuido Ii the ioecrlpdoc '*quI cjbien"; on the exterior, “p'Leveje.*’ 
Tlio icQpreee ie n lion. Tho ring wm found on the tooth of a lietrow by 
Jnbourere when working in n field of Ur. W. Bell*!, in the pnrieh of Orent 
Omeeby. Norfolk, on Je&uarv 31,1815. It w^ghtieveueceiipeunyweighM, 
and wne eon^ered to be of late fourteenth century work. 

By Ur. 0. DdiUiFOBP OasBitWAV.—A aUll seal, with tlio handle fonnine 
a nut.craeker, uueli eniiolied with good ftorialsd oruarnoiit-^tetenleoiitr; 
ceutury work. Arnit, tliroe buU'i heade oraendj botwoon aa aiaoy ebevionola 

On the 18tli June the meoting of membere for the reoeptlon of the 
AuOiton’ Boport wai hold. Lord TUbnt de Ualnhido in the chair. The 
Benoi t (whiQh appOAre on page 267) waa read and uuaniauoualy approved, 
euJ, after a vote of tlio&ka to the Cliairman, the mooting adjournod. 


SccfiaeoIoQlcal Snlslli^ence. 

It cannot fell to be Jntoreitlng to euoli of our readerau maybe con- 
eeotad with the weatora oountiee, to loam that the formation of on Aroiim* 
ologieal Sooiety for Devvnihire hae been inaugureted in the ancient city 
of Baetor, The Frsaident of ilie Seoluty la t))* Vice.WarJen of the Stan* 
norloi. Ur. Sinirko. to wlioie friendly oo-oporatlon tlie luitUute haa eo 
often boon indobtod in inveetigadoua of the durum an tary and other antU 
quUlaa of Bovvn aud Cornwall. Tho biatoHan of Tiverton, Col. Harding, 
and Mr. W. R. Cmbba, F.8.A., will take the part of boo. leorctariei, aad 
lapnly fui tlier information to an; poraooa who may regard with intoreit ao 
daairable a projaot. 

A oatalogue or index of reference to the prinolpal eaaicplee of medfaaral 

K ill ting io Bnglaod haa long boon in eouraeof pi^oparetien by Ur. G. L. 

aokburno, F.8.A. Such a geueial enumeratioa of the Matured relloe 
cfmiddle.oge art and aymbolUm hoa been frequently doaired. Tbe work 
will be arianged Id two parta. the firat forming an iudex of ell azam;>loa 
that exiat or are recorded to have formerly axiated in our eomitry, abowing 
tbelv nature, date, and aituationa iu churehea or other buildiiiga •, the 
aacoud divialoa will preaent a catalogue of tbe varloua aubjccte roproiaatod, 
—portraituroa. Sori))tnre hiatoriae. allegorieel aelijavta, moral! Uoa, &o. 
Tbla oomblnalion will lupply to iho atudont of madimvul art a oompleie 
handbook of roferenco, aucli oa Iim not, to oar knowledge, been produced 
in any country. Snbacrlbara' nanioa are reemved by tbe author, at 38, 
Geruard Street, Rue^ell Squaro. The work will form one volume, royal 
8vo., nvice (t« aubeoribore) 10a. 

We have ploaauro io aoticlog the raoont pioductioa, by Mr. Ilenr 
Laing. tho eompiler of the veluable cataloguae of SooUiah aMla, of a 
colored reproaentAdon of the coiling of Queeo Mary’a audtsoco oliembar in 
palace of Holyrood, with Ita elaborate hernldic decoratiooa, deTieei, nnd 
Ollier deCAlla of beautiful doaigo. A cbromo.litbegieph baa been executed 
fwm Ur. Loing’e drawing, and alao a wlored plioiograph oa a amallor 
Bcalo. Tlieee peraone who may desire to posKsa tliia memorial of the 
tiiaee of ilary Stuert, are requeatod to apply to Mr- W. U'CnUecb, keeper 
of the UuMUu), Sm. ^ Autiqu. of Seotli^, Edinburgb. 


Nolltes ot Srr!ia«ol06(ca( ^ublirnti&ns. 

PAROCHIAL ABD FAMILY HlSXORT OF TEB DBAJIBBT OP TRIGG 
MlKOR, IN THE' COUNTY OP CORK WALL, B 7 JonH M^CLSiW, 

£»^.,F.S.A„ &o. 

Ws ]jftT« m 4 t pl«uur« in lalro^ucieg to the fiiTOur&blo ettentioD of our 
friendj xhe firefc pert of a Parochial anil Family Eiitorj of the County of 
Cornwall, eontiuning the pariah of Blialnud, in the daaociy of Trigg 
Minor io that eouBty.* by Mr. Macleao. The hieCorieol vorlca ud notices 
of the ocuaty have not hitherto ohLaioed, or deserved, any high reputation. 
The earliest that we poeaeaa of any value la the '* Survey " of Carew, first 
pnnted, after the deceue of the writer, in 1602, and afterwarde expanded 
iu a eoDewhat eslaigcd form in aucces^Te ^rto cdidona, of which the last 
waspubltebed ondcr the carefal editcrahip of Lord de Duoataoniie. The only 
other iadependent hietorical work, of real importanco, ie the volume of the 
Magna Bntsnnia, eootaining Qorowali, hy Daniel and Sweuel Lyaone, 
which, though eiecuted witli all the Uarning and acute ohservatlon and 
research that might he expected from those excellent antiquaries, osonot 
he regarded as niora than a oorceot cvtKns of tJ)e physical featuiss aod 
Brcliovlogical objects of mterest contaioed in the county. The latest 
pki'oehial history was edited, with eove original matter, hy the lato 
Mr. Davis Gibbons; hnt tl;s oopioui extracts from the unpulU»licd man a* 
scripts of Tonlin and IJala, on which tlie work waa clkiefiy founded, have 
added but little to the value of it; and iha unfortunato typographic 
ioaccuracy cf tbo work tijroogheut the wliole of it, Las contributed gi catly 
to impair its popniarity. 

in the part of Mr. Maclean's work now before us, it ie impoaslble not to 
recogoiie icimedlatcly the learning aud rceearcli of its sutbor, and to 
discern tho promise of a really u«efiJ aod iostruotlve county history. Oar 
only apprehension ii tbat a work, commenced on such a scale and plan, 
muBi secceearlly he a work of great labonr, and of slow progress, uulcesthe 
author shall succeed in enlietiog in his service coadjutors oot iufetior to 
biuieelf. 

The present part contains (bsaides a rather copious introdoctlon, sot 
especially ccDOCcied with the couuly) the parish attcl manor of Blisland, 
cstloU Iq earlier nmiiURcripts *' BHston” and " Blustoo," and several other 
dependotts manors titat bsvc slooe been severed from the priucipal lorJal^ip 
or iMAiior cf BItsland, In connection with these, a specimen of an old 
extent or survey of it has been printed, and very ample and careful 
hivgrapUical and genealogical notices cf the principal famMies which have, 
from lime to timo either resided on it cr hreome local landowners there. 
Tho vohnno Is further illustrated with the ai*morial bearings of those 
lilies, and with various woodcuts of the local cljects of primeval anti 
ecclssiasUcal antiquity to be found within the dUtricc to which this part is 
confined. 


SRogal airijasological Institute oi ffireat ISritain anli Irelanli. 
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OK THE ROMlir STATIOIT AT SLACK. • 

Sj P&I[a,B88 B&A6SR, Res. 8« (o tb* Bod4«n0ild iJ'O^lMcvlaQdfenomiihkftl 

iaedvloft. > • -« 

Thb Roman station afc Slaok, ia Long wood, iu the parish 
of Huddersfield, is beUe7ed to be the Cambodunura of the 
Itineraiiea, but the degree of certainty now existing on the 
subject has not been attained without muck controvei'sy, in 
which tlte eminent antiquaries, Camden, Burton, 6aIo, 
Horsley, Watson, Whitaker the historian of Manchester, 
Wliitaker the historian of Leeds, and more recently, the late 
Rev, Joseph Ilunber, have taken part. In their several 
works are to be found exhaustive arguments on the data 
before them, and the raenroir “ On the site of Cambodunum,” 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, in the 32iid vol. of the Archso- 
logia, suppUes a summary of the difierent opinions that had 
been held up to the year 1846. 

In this memoir Mr. Hunter arrives at the conclusion 
that the claim of Slack must bonceforth be abandoned, and 
that it is at Greteland that we ought hereafter to fix the 
site cf the long-lost station. It is tbe purpose of this paper 
to supply data rather than arguments, but it is proper hero 
to remark that Mi*. Huntcris eonelusion is arrived at on a 
very bare balance of probabilities, in which his own opinion 
as to the suitability oi the Gretcland site is allowed to turn 
the scale in its favour, while he omits to consider that the 
remains at Slack are far greater and more ezteosive, and 
moreover situated on a Roman road in the required direc¬ 
tion, of which clear traces still exist in the immediate viri- 
nity. It may abo be stated, that Hr, Hunter observes, 
“ that all idea of actually tracing this Iter by indicia of it 
sriU remaining is vain/’ This may be true, speaking of tbe 

^ CoBCDUDiaUd to tbe SwtioB »f Aa* Znetituto, held et Eui^tOQ.apea*HiiJl 
tiquiUee, et (be Aoouel UeoUag of the Jolp, 1SS7. 
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Iter as a whole, but if we ouce admit that as civilization 
progressed a Eoman road would be likely to form, as this 
still does in pai’ts, an artificial local boundary, we have a 
clue to tlie probable line which may be worth following. 

At Slack itself, tbo Roman road is still the boundary 
between the imporUint parishes of Halifax and Hudders¬ 
field, and the occurronce of Mapliii Oross, a boundary ci'oss, 
(probably more ancient tlian any pai'ochial divisions,) close 
to the line of tbo road, whoro its site is a till* markeu bv a 
short Btono pillar, placed there for the puiposo, suggests that 
anciont oosses may be found at other points in tho true 
direction. Thus, at llostrlck, from throo to four miles oast, 
wo find another ancient ci^oss, and on the hiil-sido, suffi¬ 
ciently near it, are ti'aoea of a road in tho cultivated ground, 
still distinctly viable, and always spoken of by the inhabi¬ 
tants as the “ old road," About two miles further east, 
over a ford still ezistiug across tho river CaJder, ui the line 
of this “old road," we have another ancient cross, called 
Walton Cross, on the boundary between Dewsbury and Biratal, 
and, about a mile to the east agmn, is Cleckheatou, where a 
Bomau camp formerly existed j while at Beeston, close to 
Leeds, is a place called Cross Flatts. It is said also that 
other ci'osses, or indications of civcsses, occur in tho interval. 
In tliis way, wo*may infer that the road took a direct course 
to Leods, where indications of Komau occupation exist to a 
greater extent thau is geuorally supposed, aud whoi'o by 
some theLepoUum of Aiitonine’s Itinerary is placed, instead 
of at Gastleford, 

Oei'tain it is, that the line thus indicated is the most direct 
that could be takon to Tadcaster, and that though all the 
crosses mentioned are not now, like Mapliu Cross und Wal¬ 
ton Cross, on actual boundaries, they are all very ancient; 
Bas trick Cross and Walton Cross, at any rate, being as 
nnciont as tlm existing early remnius at Dewsbury, attri¬ 
buted to tlio Saxons, unfortunately only tlio bases remain, 
but these are massive, aud nchly sculptured with foliated 
and interlacing patterns, 

This methoa of arriviug at tlio probable direction of this 
Iter may be fallacioua; but many other arguments might be 
urged in favour of tho line thus indicated, at any rate be¬ 
tween Slack and Leods, and the idea is suggested as one 
worth following, though for the purposes of this memoir it ia 
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unnocesaary, even if time Trould permit, to pursue it further ^ 
Enough has beon said to shew that the position of Slack 
possesses antiauarian features of more than ordinary in¬ 
terest; and though the recent excaratlons there hare 
not yet added much to what Watson and Whitaker havo 
already d^ribod, they hare at any rate reopened and 
exhibited in coneidorablo detail to iKe present generation 
the indications whicli Wataou and Whitaker examined under 
less advantAgeous conditions. 

The plan (see map) is reduced from an accuralo surw, 
on a scale of 80 foot to tlm inch, of the traces recency 
brought to light; but it shews the eastern portion only of 
the nrca orer which the remains are believed to extend. 

The enclosure near the farm house is called the Oroft, 
and the indications shewn there no doubt represent the 
remains referred to by Watson as “Tlie Hall Body.” The 
three other fields to the east of the croft are “ The Eald 
Fields,” and it was at the intersection of tlie three fences of 
these that the altar to Fortune, mentioned by Watson, was 
discovered, which it is only reasonable to suppose was oii- 
ginally in some manner connected with the building there 
shown. 

This building will be better enderatood by a reference to 
the larger plan and section (see map), and to it might pro* 
perly he added another hypocaust, further to the east, found 
in January, 1824, removed at the instance of l)r. WslJcer.an 
eminent local antiquary, and re-erected in the grounds of 
B. H. Allen, Esq., Green Head, Huddersdold, wliere Joseph 
Beaumont, Esq., tho present occupiei', most kindly permits 
its inspection by the cuHous, 

It will bo seen that these remains exhibit tho ordinary 
arrangement of a Roman hypocaust. Tlic south-west room 
was that first opened, and here in ono corner a small portion 
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of the floor remained pei'fect, shewing the arrangement of 
pillars of small square tiles, bearing a larger tile as a cap, 
and then a larger slab nearly 2 feet square : a series of such 
slabs covered the area and supported a thick layer of strong 
concrete, large masses of whiclj, broken in, were presumed 
to have been disturbed by Mr. Whitaker in the researches 
recorded in his History of Manchester, In the next chamber 
opened (No. 2) none of the concrete remained in situ, 
but traces of the pillars, nearly all of -which were of stone 
rudely squared, were found. This chamber had been heated 
from No. 1 through two arches, the sides and springers of 
which are still in position. Immediately to the north of 
No. 2 a concrete floor was met with, raised on debris to tlie 
level of the upper floor of the hypocausts; and in the north¬ 
east corner of the building, level -with the lower floor of the 
hypocAUSts, was a slab oi concrete, with a lip all around, 
shew log that there had once been raised sides round it. 
This slab was quite perfect, and bore traces of having been 
worn with water: its dimensions are 13 ft. by 6 ft. The 
removal at a previous time of the stones composing the sur¬ 
rounding wails had destroyed the sides; but there can be 
no doubt that this slab was once the bottom of a bath, which, 
when complete, must have been an interesting specimen 
of Roman work. When "water was poured on to it, by 
buckets full, it followed the lines worn by use in the surfecc, 
and found its way at once to the N.E. corner into a drain, 
the existence of which, was not previously suspected. 

The hypocaust in No. 3 is similar in ail respects to No. 1, 
but heated independently. No. i, on the other hand, has 
been heated from No. 2, and beaw traces of alteration, whidi 
may be noticed in detail. 

The original floor is of concrete, on a level with the lower 
floor of the bypocausts. Upon this, at a period subsequent 
to the original erection of the building, baa been deposited a 
layer of rubbish about a foot in thickness, and on this 
another floor, composed of red tiles, has been laid, and on 
this again has been raised a shallow hypocaust with shorter 
pillars, some of stone and some of tile, bearing a floor level 
with tho upper floor of tho i-est of the building. To the 
north of No. 4 thew appears to have been a small open 
yard, under which the drain above referred to ran. The 
coveiB of it are still in position, and one of them is pierced 
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witli four holes, like a modern dish stone, to reoeiTS auy 
surface water from the area. 

It was hoped that the debris on which the concrete floor 
near the bath is raised, and the rubbish under tbe tde floor 
in No. 4, would yield some coin or other remain that might 
indicate the date to be assigned to their deposition, and on 
a more complete esamination they may possibly do so^ In 
the debris under tbe concrete have been found several pieces 
of wall stucco, made of fine Hme, with small pai*tides of brick 
and biick-dust mixed with it In some cases layers can be 
detected, and in all a fine smooth surface has been obtuned 
by rubbing ; so that it is clear thoro had been a permanent 
and somewlxat finished structure either stripped or destroyed 
which supplied the debris. Tbe tiles also forming the 
middle floor of No. 4, though flat ou tlie surface, are found 
on the underside to have had flanges, as roof tiles, which 
have been broken away, cither by design or accident, before 
they were laid on their present bed. 

The other indications in the survey are either paved it)ad3 
or foundations of walls, one of which is battered at a consb 
derabls angle, and appears to bare had a trench outside it 
This is iu a direct line from N.W. to S.E., and forms part of 
one side of an oblong about 320 fh by 450 ft., the angles 
and lines of which are clearly discernible in the present 
surface of tbe land. 

A singular remain close to the farm-house requires special 
notice. Supposing the oblong above mentioned to be tbe 
original camp, this remain would be near tbe centre of the 
north side of it, the one nearest to tho Iter, and ita position 
is thus associated with tbe probable entrance to the station. 
The shape of this remain is rectangular, with embrasures at 
regular intervals of 4 ft. 6 in, in the external wall These 
embrasures are about 6 io. wide on the outside, and rather 
more than 3 ft, within. They commence level with the 
original groundline externally, and with the floor of the 
building on the inside; about 2 ft. in height of the walls 
remain, and there is nothing to show that the embrasures 
may not have been considerably higher. Seven have already 
been opened, and as excavations are continued further west¬ 
ward, more may be found. No explanation of the object 
of these openings has been suggested, and it was at first 
thought that they might form part of a structure much later 
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ID date tliaD tlie station, but on a close examination the 'avails 
xvere found to rest oa the original suHaco, ‘wlj&re fragments 
of Roman tiles and bricks in large quantities still remained 
as they had fallen. 

In construction all the walb arc very rude, being built of 
undressed stones laid for tlie most part in tempered clay, 
and even the battered wall, where workmanship was neces¬ 
sary in order to get the chamfered edge in tho different 
courses of stone forming the slope, is of the rudest kind. 
The bricks and tiles on the other hand ore excellent, and 
have been made with great care and skill. They exhibit all 
the varied forms that would be used in the dues, pillars, aud 
floors of the hypocausts aud for roofing purposes, and on 
several fragments and seine whole roof tiles, is found the 
now well-known impression COH. iiii. bre., which has been 
the snbject of almost as much controversy as the site of 
Catnbodunum itself—but of this more hereafter. 

On the supposed rite of the station itself no human 
remains that can be referred to the Roman period have 
been found, but about 400 yards to the N-U., near the 
line of the Iter, and about 2 ft. below the present sur¬ 
face, a sepulchre was discovered in 1866, which is of such 
an interesting cliaracter as to merit a detailed desciip- 

tiOD. 

As originally erected, it would present to the eye a large 
rectangular block of rough walling, 10 ft, long, 6 ft. wide, 
and ft. 6 in. high* On removing the stones from the upper 
surface, this block: was found to contain a rectangular cavity 
about 6 ft- long by 1 ft. 6 in. wide. In this were arranged nine 
roofing tiles, each measuring 21 in. x 16 in., in the following 
order:—three on each side leaning against each other, so as 
to form in the section an equilateral triangle with the ground 
for its base, two verticaDy at the east end, and ono at the 
west. The flanges of the tiles were placed uppermost; along 
the ridge and over each joint were ridge-tiles, 1ft, 6 in. long, 
with a span of 7 in. at oue end and 5 in- at the other- EacJi 
flat roof-tile bears on its exteiml surface the stamp COH. Iiii 
BRB, A similar tomb of tiles stamped LEO. ix. hjsp. found 
near York, 1768, is figured, Arohaologfa, vol. ii. pi. zl; also 
in Wellboloved’s Eburacum, pi. xi.,witli a like tomb found at 
York, 1333, and now in the Museum there. In the angles 
of the cavity above the tiles was coarse sand, on which tho 
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stones foiming the upper surface rested, and beneath the 
tifea laj the contents of the sepulchre. 

Theae are all preserred, and present fragments of glass 
(possibly unguontaiies) and of an earthenware cinerary um 
M the pale colour of an ordinary fire-brick, lumps of char¬ 
coal, with a heterogeneous maas of decayed matter con¬ 
taining calcined bones, and a large number of nails of the 
same type as the ordinary wrought-iron n^ of the present 
day. Some of these had been present in the charcoal during 
the cremation, or had been in wood subsequently burnt, and 
the outside of them thus carbonised had been preserred as 
a shell, while the rest of the nail liad o^ydised and corroded 
away.^ There were no indicatious that cremation had taken 
place on the spot, and tho broken condition of the contents 
has probably been the result of their collection and removal 
to the place of interment. 

Now that a veritable tomb has been found in siiu. It is 
hoped that further vescai'ches will disclose others, and that 
some monumental iusciiptiona may turn up which will settle 
conclusively, not only (is name and approximate date of 
the station itself, but the true interpretation of the letters 
B E E 60 intimately connected with it These have, since 
the time of Camden, been a puzsle to antiquaries. They 
have been read ns signifying Bretannorum, Bretonum, Bre- 
meuensium, Bremetaoensium, Brennorum, and Breucorum. 

The last I’eading is supported by a correspondent of 
Notes and Queries,^ subscribing himself “Queen’s Gardens 
and moio recently the Rev. Thomas James, P.S.A., of 
Nether Thong, near Huddersfield, has advaaced the following 
negative and affirmative reasons for preferring Breucorum 
to Brennorum, which may bo considered as the interpreta¬ 
tion second to it in point of probability. “ On the negative 
side,” lie observes, “tijat no cohorts of the Brenni, who in¬ 
habited a portion of the ancuent lUyricum i;iow forming part 
of Bavaria, are known to have been enlisted by theii* Boman 
conquei'ors. The name Brenni does not occur in the lists 

• Tba proMM of cnao-UkrdAaiDf: irm, 6*f : Ic auatats (to idm th*t th* pn* 
by brlAsog it, whoaixt t ttato ofgnSu. cm h«rt ou boao um%ous, tUoucH 
4 Ut ipf nf^ pg b«t, ioto ooatMt witb MndestAl. «ik 1 thkt tbo beoei utd otbv 
eruiAod booea. hoof-pMlOA or othv aatlMr of tho boJ; tUt iroulS giro off 
oaumI dUiUor, oo m to iabmoco carbon carbon «b«n bural, bOTO oestribiUaA to 
isM tho opoa porw of tho notAl. a -troll tho (aM«M«iQg cS tho uilo. 
knows commonly ufod at tho pnmt * N, A Q, Srd aniea, toL i*, p. 22A 
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of Eomau legions and cohorts which have been preserved, 
nor can it be found in any ancient military inscription ex¬ 
tant. A collection of the abbreviated Latin sentences which 
were more fiequently to be met wldi on ancient stones, and 
marble monuments, and in books, was made by Sertorius 
Ursatus, a learned professor at Patavia, in Italy, who 
flourished about the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
was published in a volume in Paris in the year 172$, and 
couU^ upwards of five thousand different inscriptions, with 
the explanation in full of each added. In this collection 
there is no cohort of the BiennI mentioned. But, on the 
affirmative side, the abbreviated titles of three separate 
cohorts of the Breuci are inserted. The title of the first is 
OOH. III. 6RSUC. The title of the second is the same as that 
on the tiles dug up at Slack, namely, coe. iiii. bbb. and 
the title of the third is coh. vii. bbbit. It is worthy of 
noUce that the last term in these three examples varies in 
its abbreviated form, fi‘om which it may be inferred that 
each cohort had a recognised rule of its own for the manner 
in which it inscribed its designation. The Breuci, of which 
nation it is maintiiined that the cohere quarta, equally witli 
the cobora tortia and the cohors septima, above specified, 
consisted, were of Celtic origin, and inhabited the ancient 
Pannonia, which is represented by tlie modem Hungary. 
They were conquered by the Romans in the reign of Tiberius 
Ossar, and being naturally of a warlike disposition, and 
trained for military service, numbers of their youths wero 
soon draughted away from their own country, to swell the 
imperial legions in other parts.” 

In coins and other objects the recent excavations have 
been singularly barren, when it is remembered that the 
increased height of the present surface over the original 
level of the station leaves a layer varying from one to three 
and even four foot in thickness, in which any objects leffi on 
its abandonment might be preserved. Of coins only twelve 
have been found that can be identified. These run from 
Vespasian to Trajan, aud comprise one Jud^ capta. A 
plain bronse fibula, a small bronze loop with rivets in it, 
two small liemispheres of white marble, and a bronze ena«' 
melcd ornament (figured at the close of this memoir) are 
all that demand notice. 

Fragments of coarse pottery and of leaden pipes have 
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been met with, and a largo quantity of galena, but this, 
from its position in a ‘wall of the hypocausfc, may have been 
deposited at a comparatiToly recent period, 

The results above detailed, though meagre when compared 
with those obtained elsewhere, are not without a direct 
bearing on the early history of Yorkshire; and this bearing 
is greatly enhanced when they come to be considered in 
connection with surrounding remains, and illustrated by an 
examination of tho local etymology. 

This at once supplies us with no inconsiderable addition 
to the arguments in favor of Slack as the site of Cambo* 
dunum; for not only does the position satisfy the meaning 
of the word, “ a fortress on or near to a crooked hill," as 
Mv. Watson and others have observed, but the echo of the 
name itself may be still detected in the name of an adjoin^ 
ing townsliip, Scammonden, which, on early rolls of tho 
manor of Wakefield, is, as the late deputy steward, Mr. 
Lumh, has stated, found written “ScamoJeu,” It has also 
been suggested that Gosport, a place immediately to the uortli. 
of Slack, is “ Cohcfi'tis pwia!' a derivation whi^ its position 
seems to justify, though the British prefix gos, little, and 
the British etymon of our word “porch," might equally ex¬ 
plain it. 

The word Cambodunum is itself Celtic, and it occurs not 
only here, among the Celtic Brigantes, but also among the 
Celtic inhabitants of Noricum, is. the RUcetian Alps, and, sin¬ 
gularly enough, not far from a Briganrian lake. This circum¬ 
stance has given rise to an ingenious suggestion, that the co¬ 
hort here quartered vrere Breuci, and named this station after 
the Rhcetian Cambodunum, from the neighhourliood of which 
they had sprung. But is it not more natur^d to infer that 
our Celtic Brigantes, whose extensive occupation of the dis¬ 
trict is still testified by Celtic names on every ride, had here, 
on their southern fr^ontier, a stronghold named by them 
Carobodun, for the same reasons that had influenced their 
Celtic brethren in giving the same name to their town. It 
may, moreover, and wi^ reason, be maintaioed, not only 
that the Brigantes held the forests and bills here in great 
strength, but further, that it “was here that that warlike 
tribe, a^r maintaining a doubtful contest with Petilius 
Cerealis, were met and ultimately subdued by some of Agri¬ 
cola's forces 5 and that this was one of the chain of posts 
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which Tacitus Informs us were established by that general 
along the frontier of the several districts which had sub¬ 
mitted, with BO much care and judgment, that no part of 
the country, even where Roman arms had never penetrated, 
could think itself secure from the vigor of the Con¬ 
queror/ 

As he formed at Mancun (as we may call it) and Caer 
Ebrauc, Celtic towns, which became Mancunium and Ebora- 
cum, so here he would fiod Camboduo and make it Cam- 
bodunum. 

And if to him we ascribe the first Roman occi^atlon of 
the site, there are reasons, both negative and affirmative, 
why tbd alterations made in it should be considered the 
work of the Sixth Legion, which came over with Hadrian. 
It is stated that tbs fourth cohort of the 13read weio at 
this time part of that legion. Their uazne does not occur on 
tbe tiles m the broken fianges forming the middle floor of 
the hypocaust No. 4, but does occur in profusion on the tiles 
found on the surface. 

That part of tbe sixth legion was here at a period Bub- 
sequent to the alteration, is also certiun, fbctm the altar to 
Portune, which bears the inscription which may be thus read 
in etUnso, Fortunio sacrum Cains Antooius Modestus can- 
turio iegionis scxtie victrfds pia fidelis votunr solvit lubens 
merito.*' This altar, which has a focus, and a step at the 
base as If to kueel on, was found immediately over it near 
the apsidal end of No. 4. ^*haC more likely than tliat tbe 
Centurion Modestus, finding the quarters of his predecessor 
unsuitable, should alter them, and mark the commencement 
of kie occupation by sxi appropriate dedication to the goddess 
who had favoured bim 1 

Tbe limits of this memoir preclude further remarks; a 
volume might be written on the points of interest above 
alluded to. 

It is hoped, however, that enough has been said to keep 
alive tbe interest felt by archeologists in the matter, and 
to record, though somewhat scantily, tbe results that have 
attended tho labours of tho Huddersfield Archmological 
Association, under the direction of whose late secretary, 
the Rev, George Lloyd, F.S.A., the funds subscribed for 
the Slack explorations have been for the most part ex- 
* Tto. AgrlMla, c. so. 
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pended; and Tvho Have collected, and preserved in a 
dwelliog-houee at Outlane, close to Slack, all the objects of 
interest discorered. 


NOTE os AN ENAMELED ORKAMBHT FOTJKP AT BLACK. 

Tn bMt ioMncttDg of th* alaer rolia broQg])t to l%b« during th« ueAnlioni ia 
tha *' Raid Sietda,*' eoiomasMd is 18S$, ia a lUtia I'alio of Irrcoa* aaataolofl. of wbka 
taaotioa baa btau mada io a praviaua ^a.aiid wbieb piaaMU coaaidonbla alasuc* 


Boma OrMBOBtot bfOBta asaaoleA foundat SlacA CMgiaaJAaa 

io dMOiatioo. and tbo licb. atMBgl; eoDtnwtad oolaurin^ iLat nostiy cbanoMrisaa 
asaiscla «/ tbo Bottaa period. Tba eaolral cireUt ca ofanals Uua, tujrevodad by 
a eireie of llgbt roroilion; ibo folUtad onciform oriMioaot witbio a lesaagoabapad 
eoapartoiaoa ia of Uia auna ricU blua; tbo four aarrouodisg apaca^ aaCaodiog to 
tba tpargia of tba circular bead of tlua pretty ISUle or&Atoaot, are flUad io witL 
bright r^, aa bafOn. It is diScult to defina predaaiy tba punoae of tbii objaet; 
it ba% bovaeer, doabtlaoi aarrad aa an appJianca of draM or of oamcaa^ and aaaau 
forDaid for attocbjoast bo a ribaod or a strap. RaHea of Uia aama fashion bara 
occorrod on Romaa sitaa in EogLand. and axaxoplea of asamsied verb, obiafly oo 
jCWo. are not uueoatooa. Aaongat ceany beautifuJ spaotcDaDa may be maatMowi a 
liuta vouotad »arn«r, froa Kirkby Tbora (Arelocola^^ vol u. p, 284);a bona 
frou PaioavMk (Areb.eoim., voL ui p.2Td); 4 paAo-ahapad fibula, froa Lsieaater 
(/btd, TuI. xjuL p, fit). Tbe proeasa w art io all ti Weholcoll^ termed cAoatp ini, 
tbe fused vltreoiu c^an being affixed bo (be broose to porMooa of tbe field that 
bare boeo nmorad or ebaad out, Tbe aoat prooioua relio of Uiia beautiful arb iu 
Roman blaw Is tbe oup found at a villa at Rudge, \Vllli, and Inscribed with bbo 
oaoies of stations in Nortbunjberlaodipcf b'assja owi. It Is bOW preserved at Ah)> 
viek Castle. There are sevanl boantiful enameled OTMoenla In tba iDuaeuisa at 
Tork, Nevceatla-ou.Tyoe, and Caeriaos. 

A W. 
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Sr 0. V. SINQ, V.A. 

PAST in.—PIGTOBd AND OEOUP8.' 

The and gronpa that struck me as most ■worthy 

of notice may be estimated from the following scanty glean¬ 
ings taken almost at random out of so laige a number, 
where scarcely one does not possess a special interest of 
its own. 

Amethyst, about balf-an-inch long, cut with four equal 
sides, perforated through the a:us and traversed by a gold 
wire with a loop, showing that the gem served for a pen* 
dent. On each face s good Greek hand has engraved a 
Bacchante, each in a different attitude of frensied inspiration, 
in allusion to the supposed protective in^nence of the gem 
against the power of wine, whence the name “amethyst" 
was derived. 

Silenus, with the infant Bacchus seated on his one knee, 
whom he is contemplating with the most affectionate inte¬ 
rest The little god smiles lovingly back upon his foster- 
&thor, holding In one baud n huge bunch of grapes, in the 
other his thyrsus. The drawing of the old faun strongly 
i*emlnds us of the somewhat an&ogous type upon the coins 
of Naxos. It would hardly be possible to lind a grander 
example of the Early Sicilian style than is afforded by this 
work. Large square sard of bright yellow tint. 

* Bacchante falling backwards, as if sinking under the 
iufluence of her god, and vaiuly supporting herself by 
placing her hand upon a tall amphora, of extremely graceful 
sliape. The work is wonderful, for both design and finish, 
and as precious a monument of the mature Greek manner 
as the last-quoted intaglio is of the early. It is almost 
equally remarkable for the uucommon beauty of the mate¬ 
rial, a sard closely imitating the darker jaciD^. 

• CoaUaukd from 281 , anU. 
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YoQDg Favu 2 > standiog and lii^ng bis cup on bigb, as if 
about to make a libation; a large vase is set before bim. 
A pretty engraTing, but much more to be noticed for the 
material, that rare rariety of the plasma, Fliuy's Jaspk 
mano^mmos, exactly “like the emerald, but traversed by 
an opaque white band through the middle/’ It was highly 
valued in all the East as an amulet, and declared by the 
Magi to be especially serviceable to orators. 

Silenus, ready to fall off his donkey, balancing his tliyrsus 
on his shoulder, with his wreath put on the end of the staff 
for the sake of equUibnum, is a masterly rendering of the 
idea of the drunken demi-god, by a skilful Ore^ band. 
Sard. 

The Indian Bacchus seated, with a Faun standing at his 
side : to him old Sileuus, kneeling, proffers a huge bowl of 
wine, The drawing of the group is extremely good, and it 
is engraved with extraordinary skill; but tlie very pic¬ 
torial arrangement of the figures, coupled with tlie Etruscan 
border utterly inconsistent with the freedom of the style, 
inspires a strong suspicion of a modern ovigiu. Sard of 
large size. 

Maiden with a pitcher in her hand, standing in a pensive 
Attitude before a sepulchral dppus, as if bringing thither 
libadcos to the manes of a parent. If therefore the subject 
demands an appellation, we may see in it Electra at the 
tomb of Agamemnon. The "^ip6<popoi, “ Girl with Pitcher," 
was a popular subject at Athens: the 6gure wa^ a reguW 
decoration upon the tombs of girls who had died before 
marriage, Tbeiuistoclcs, when surveyor of the aqueducts, 
bad one made in brouze out of the 6iies pmd by offenders 
against his jarisdiction, which the Peraans carried off hx>m 
the sack of Athens to Sai'dis, where he recognised it during 
bis exile. The pure style of this work warrants its assign¬ 
ment to the times of Phidias ; gems referable to that period 
with certainty, are, as K. 0. Muller justly remarks, very 
rarely to be met with. Pale sard. 

Esculapiue, leaning on bis club, a vigorous work in the 
later Roman manner, is made precious by the unparalleled 
beauty of the stone, a jacinth-like sard. A bust of the same 
god, showing the shoulders, and contemplating his staff, is 
to be noticed as a Greek work. Sard. 

The “Pyrrhus" of the catalogue is nothing more than 
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a Mars Ultor of mediocre Roraati work, but in a rerj fine 
sard. 

Mercury, weigbiog a soul in his balance, is beyond all 
question a cop; of the once celebrated Hamilton scarabsus, 
itself a modem imitation of the well-known Etruscan mirror- 
picture. Sardonyx of remarkably rich colours. 

Lion seen in front, standing on his fore>paws, with body 
erect iu the air, as if just fdightiug fivom a bound: a sin' 
gular example of foreshortening, and rery successfully carried 
oui Nicolo. 

Liomedo seated, grasping the Palladium, a Eoniau eogi'a- 
TiDg of the better class, but iohuitely more interesting for 
the quality of the stone itself, a pure deep green plasma, 
easily to be mistaken for a deep coloured emerald. 

" Hercules Musarum" the hero seated on a rock aud 
playing on the lyre : hold Homan work, on a large dark 
amethyst, one of the very finest intagli to be met with in 
this stone. 

Hunter about to spear a monstrous wild-boar ensconced 
within a reedy thicket; like Horace’s Hebrus— 

“ Celftr ftito l&tilaQt«Q3 frullceta ezclpere ftpniiD.*' 

A curious subject, but done in a mediocre Homan style. 
Sard. 

Lyre, formed by two Cupids supporting an oviform vase, 
from which the strings proceed. Very curious, from its 
unmistakably being a clumsy adaptation of the unique 
representation of the Clepsydra of the Circus Maximus,* 
made by a modem artist who totally misunderstood the 
meaning of hb prototype. Visconti consequently describes 
it as the shield of Minerva, home up by two genii, so 
making a lyre. Banded agate, like the orlghial. 

Addles disarmed, standing amongst 2ie pieces of his 
panoply, which lie scattered on the ground about him. 
Done in a strangely loose, flowing manner upon a very 
large nicolo, but of poor quality, apparently the occidental. 

Two heroes in conversation; drawn in a fine manner, 
that indicates the best Greek period, which makes the 
intaglio doubly curious, its material being a rernarkably cl ea r 
plasma. 


* la Arob, Jooxik toL ziL p. ISa 
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Phorbas, aOE of Apollo, who, hariog dellrdred Ehodoa 
from a plague of sevpeDts, waa therefore immortalised aa 
the coDStellation Opliiuchus, He on the same account is 
hgured here as a youth moving forwards begirt with an 
immense serpent) studded with his stars arranged in their 
proper order in the hearons. Engraved, with a deUcatc 
touch and careful finish, making it oue of the finest astrolo> 
glcal gems that have come under my observation. Sapn 
green jasper. 

Hercules bearing off the Cretan bull; a beautiful Greek 
work of the best period. Said. 

The same favourite subject repeated in the early lloman 
style. Sard. 

Ompbale clad in the spoils of Hercules, engraved with 
much spirit. Banded agate, partially calcined. 

The horses of Diomedes seen in front face i a curious 
de force of the Roman engraver. Sard. 

Hercules leading away a pur of these same anthropopha¬ 
gous steeds. Early Roman work. Sard. 

Satyr surprising a sleeping nymph (Jupiter and Antiope) : 
a good Roman work, but invaluable ou the score 0/ tne 
material, a true emerald of the best quality. 

Ceres seated in a tltewa (sacred chariot), adorned with a 
frieze of figures, drawn by two elephants,® each mounted 
by his fnahout. This design, which is executed in the best 
Roman style, is the or^nal of the numerous copies every¬ 
where to be met with ; one of the most exact in sardonyx 
being admitted amongst the Gastellanl gems. Sard, en¬ 
tirely calcined and opaque. 

Phre, tlie hawk-headed sun-god, standing wrapped in a 
to^ and holding an Egyptian sceptre : a valuable and rare 
specimen of tlic Romau-Egyptlan style. Pale amethyst. 

Cupid driving a goat 5 inscribed flPIBATA, /Vi’ycia, the 
name of some Roman lady who owned the signet in the 
second century. Sard. 

Two Cupids wrestling in front of a terminal figure of 
Hermes, the patron of the paleestra ;* the psdo tribee 
(truoer) standing by and directing their exercise. Later 
Roman style. Sird. 

1 Tbia aMD» ftpp«arB m cerUia * Qoi faroseqlM* beduoun re««Uom 

of Aueoib^ wboro tHo Vo«a fjnauti ccco*. dteont 

logeod "ArruMTAA" aMlAmifi to Hato Uon 

a/mboliM] ptrpotuitj of ftim*. 
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Mars, fully armed, descending from the skies upon the 
sleeping Ilia. Engraved in the most finished Koman manner 
upon a Tery beautiful plasma. 

Prometheus constructing the skeleton of man : this Tory 
curious subject is engrared in a poor, sketchy manner, but 
has all the appearance of a genuine production of latish 
Poman art Sard. 

Victory adrandog, her figure occupying the top layer of 
a large and richly-coloured sardonyx. Another Victory, 
combining the character of Hygiea, for she bolds and feeds 
her serpent in the regular attitude of that goddess. The 
mannei' of this latter is extremely grand. S^. 

The giant Gyges, serpent-legged, wrestling with the gry¬ 
phon, under which form Apollo engaged him in the famous 
War of the Giants. The present is a clerer modem copy of 
the well-known Townley gem. Sard. 

Mithraic sacramental table, supporting the holy things, 
and flanked by two erect flambeaux entwined with crested 
serpents, guardians of the mysteries. An exceptionally well- 
engraved example of the talismanio class. Sardoine. 

Sleeping nymph, two goats pasturing in tbe field above : 
(the consolation Hmdi t) a curious instance of an ancient 
attempt at perspective in tliis branch of art, Sard. 

Cupid holding the Psyche butterfly over the flame of 
All altar: the work bclougs to a better and more early 
period than tlic usual run of these sentimental subjects. 
Sard. 

Agave, in flowing robes, taken from an admirable original. 
Antique pnste of a brilliant pale green, and evidently that 
imitation of the CaUaina, peridot, mentioned by Pliny as the 
most successfiil of all the counterfeit precious stones. A 
second paste of the same description may be noticed in 
this collection. 

Apollo standing and resting his lyre upon the head of a 
small female figure, wliich holds forth a branch of the Del¬ 
phic fagus. This attendant has been variously explained as 
a clioral virgin, or Themis, the primal guardian of Delphi; 
the former explanation being tlie most plausible. Of this 
group many antique replicite are in existence. A fine jaciuth, 
very convex. 

Little boy, holding .before him a monstrous mask of a 
giant’s heai entirely covering himself, with which he scares 
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two of Ills playmates, one of -whom tumbles l>.*w3kTrftrds in 
Lis fright wfiiist the other makes his escape. At the back 
is a statuette of Pallas on a cippus under a tree ; upon the 
ground a lai^ wine-cooler. This pretty work is undoubtedly 
of the Oinque*cento period, sia is apparent, not merely from 
the peculiar cutting of the intaglio, but from the infant 
actors being wingless, and therefore representing mortal 
children, not Cupids j from the mask having no recognisable 
scenic character of its own; and lastly, the ground is repre- 
sen ted in a naturalistic manner, not by a plain line, aa is the 
invariable rule in anoient pictures. Black agate. 

Ajax extending his broad shield over the wounded Teu- 
cer is a very mediocre Italo-6reek work, which makes the 
honour formerly dono to it the more unaccountable. It 
bears eograved on the back the German imperial shield, 
having been used for his private signet by Joseph II., who 
afterwards presented it, os soraething of great value, to his 
ph^cian. Dr. Bartb. Banded agate. 

)he same subject, but dono in a iar superior style, and 
that had not been unworthy of the dignity assigoed to the 
foregoing gem. is placed by its side in the case. 

Boxer, squaring his arms,” and advanciog to the combat, 
can be no other than Pollux, the patron of pugilists, A fine 
intaglio on a very contracted field, which has been skilfully 
inserted into a liu'ger sard in order to give the design the 
fitting area. 

Pig, walking, displaying aU the points Farmer Bull still 
admires in a prize specimen of its kind, U a wonderful 
proof of Greek: skill in drawing animals. Sard of large 
size. 

Boy with bis bat about to knock off a ball placed on a 
stump set in the ground: a memento of some forgotten 
game amongst the school-boys of Rome. Sard. Another 
relic of the same kind is the lovely little gem, a boy 
trundling his hoop (trochus) and bearing on his shoulder 
the palm tied with ribbons, the prize of victory in the race, 
Sard. 

Pallas and Neptune disputing for the honour of giving a 
name to Athens. An exact repetirion of the desigu of the 
far-fiuned cameo,* signed UY (Paris), but in a bigbly- 

* Tb»r« CM) b* littl* Soobt tbifl pr^ importast pi«c«s of wu]^ 

••rrsa to tu u ex«ci wpj of OM of Uio cnro n Or««co, coAtnl fnup of tba 
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finished Greek manner, and offering eyery appsarwice of 
genuine antiquity Sard. 

Chimera, formed of a raaak and other adjuncts united into 
the figure of a bird: engraved in a coarse but vigorous 
manner not common in this class. Sard, set iu a gold ring 
of simplest pattern, but of the most unwieldy weight, 
Antique gold riug, the sbauk brokeu, set with a fine 
co^oc^onjaoiuth, engraved with a Victory of fair Roman work, 
The OwtsHc stones in this cabinet, though few, are wortli 
notice for the goodness of their execution, or for their un¬ 
common magnitude and rare material. Amongst the latter 
particularlj to be observed are :— 

Isis holding out her sacred asp in the attitude of Hygiea, a 
crocodile beneath her feet: the field of the stone occupied with 
several large and complicated monograms, doubtless inclosing 
an invocation understood by the initiated, and communicated 
to the receiver of the gem—" a new name written that no 
man knoweth save he that reoeiveth the stone.” Reverse, a 
gryphon resting bis paw on a wheel, the usoal symbol of the 
5 un*god; the talisman thus uniting the ideas of the Tsia ^ 
and the Mitbraic creeds. Its composition displays an un¬ 
common richness of symbolism, the gryphon’s tail terminates 
in a serapis-bead, his wheel squeezes out of the chrysalis a 
tiny human soul with outstetched hands, in front stands 
Thoth’s ibis holding Libra, the lioroscope of the naiive 
owning the gem.—A stone of which hardly a second anti ^4 
example can be adduced, is an obsidian, polished like a 
mirror, engraved with Horas seated on the lotus, and the 
spell APC€NCM>PH on the reverse. Green jasper (about 
2^ by 2 in.), set in a heavy gold swivel. 

Assyrian and Person art, whether early or late, are but 
poorly represented in this glyptic assembly. Of the former, 
the only ibing worth attention is a fine calcedony cylinder, 
about 2 in. long, which, besides the design, has several. 
vertical lines of unusually neat cuneiform letters. Of the 
latter class, are two scarabeoids in calcedony, one with a 
king on horseback hunting the lion; the other, a boar 
attacked by hounds, both of better execution than is usual 
with Sassaoian intagli 

wMt«ni p»diaMBt of lb* ParlLuioD. Ztc gniid ci eaauo, Moal] j sibwt tSu imiKir. 

00 ttl* Mrl7 t40M of tM oriMa Uiu* r«rodB«dM 

bdoDgi to Uo MoS of PhidiMO, "idrij »«p4r>ied%poobi of tk* glyptw 
ud lU MleoboB for ih» nbjoct of m ort ^ 
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The Camei are a part of the collection to ^rliicK an 
enonnous expenditure of money as well as of care Las been 
devoted by its l&to owners, and that too with the happiest 
results. 

First comes the most beautiful piece of all Roman portrait- 
work, the diademed *Head in profile, with the .^gis-covered 
bust, long known as that of Oonstantinus Jxiuior, in conse¬ 
quence of having been first published under tliat title by 
Gori in the ‘'Mvxseum Florentinum.” Yet tije more saga¬ 
cious Easpe declared at the time that both style and face 
belonged to Augustus, who appeal's here with the true 
Apollo type of countenance of which he was so proud in 
life. But Gori was misled by the diadem in gold, originally 
set with precious stones, an addition of Byzantine times, to 
make way for which the former laurel-wreath has been pur¬ 
posely obliterated, leaving, however, unmistakable ti’aces of 
its previous existence. By this mean expedient the portrait 
was metamorpliosed into one of a prince, whose own times 
were incapable of producing anything of merit in tliis Une. 
The age of ConaUntine, to go no lower down, was •well 
capable of so disingenuous an appropriation of the labours of 
a better period. Witness his Triumphal Arch, still deco¬ 
rated with bas-reliefs stolen from tliat of Trajan, its Parthian 
victories applied to commemorate the fall of Kaxentius. 
The cameo, thus new-christened, was probably introduced 
into the ornamentation of a shrine intend^ for some 
cathedral enriched by the devotion of the new convent.® 
The little heads in emerald and plasma, now seen in the 
diadem, were Inserted by Leone Stroszi to replace the 
original stones, lost before the cameo came into his posses¬ 
sion. This cameo can, without dispute, be placed first 
amongst the numerous portraits of Augustus, posscssiug, as 
it does, in addition to woudrous claboratcnoas of detail and 
beauty of finish, unusual magnitude, being an oval of 5} in. 
by 4-J in., in a sai'donyx of three layers, of which colours a 
happy use has been made by the artist; the face being ren¬ 
dered in pearly white, kept in flat relief upon a light sard 
ground, the hair and the .£gis in diflerent shades of drab 

* CobMaUa* bj ih» af ?cp« m«tAlA in ibe foro of scel«aiutic«l 

S*l*«tt«r. on ^0 n«tof fonta. iCotues, mcludbig erottoa 

pr««ao(od Ui» eltuoliM of Rome wnchbg SOO pooAds of gold. (SfiftM. 
wltb ea i&crodibl* ftraout of Um prenoos Bib!) 
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dnd browQ. It is & curious that tbc cast o£ this caiuco 
usually sold (from which Raspe's drawiog waa made) does 
not enbibii the Byzantine gold diadem, but only a plain 
bandeau; the former, it would seem, was omitted by the 
modeller in plaster, as being too erideutly the interpolation 
of barbarism. 

♦Another profile head of the same Cmsar, but taken at a 
more adTanced time of life, and on a scale about one-third 
of the preceding. This head is in very higb relief and the 
manner strikingly bold and full of eipr«»sion. It is set for 
a pendant jewel in a Cinque-cento frame of enameled gold, 
wrought in a very elegant pattern. 

•a third profile, of somewhat larger size, but wanting the 
neck, is executed with much higher finish, and in very fiat 
relief, displaying more of the Greek tlian the Roman manner 
of treatment. 

*A fourth, in front-face, and in high relief, on a still more 
exteoslve scale, is probably due to a skilful modern hand. 
The work reminds one of Ristrucd’a or Girometti's best per¬ 
formances. 

* Mesaalina, with hair dressed in short curls in the pecu¬ 
liar fasliion by which all her portraits are recognised. A 
good likeness and expressive of character, although marked 
by the stidiiess of the already dcclioing art of her times. 
The part below tbo mouth is deficient, but has been skilfully 
rcstoied in a sardonyx of the same kind, one of ratfier poor 
quality. The relief, in buff upon a white ground, has been 
kept very flat, as is most of the camei of Claudian date. 
PimeDsioDS but slightly less than those of the great Au¬ 
gustus. 

‘^Livia,” as the finest female head amongst the caxnei is 
catalogued, exhibits neither the well-known profile of that 
empress, nor the Roman style of engraving. It may with 
good reason bo removed to a much earlier school, and in¬ 
deed seems strongly to resemble the medal-portraits of 
Berenice IL, the head being also veiled and diademed. In 
flat relief, white upon blade; size in. by 1 in. It is set 
in a remarkable citameled frame, with small eyelet holes for 
affixing it to the wood ; liaviug been one of the seven camei 
decorating the cabinet of the Sala Grande, Venice, and 
presentid (involuntarily) by the municipality to M. Lalle- 
mand, the French Commissary, in 1797. 
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TiberiuB, a head iu front face, 'with that of the m&ot 
Drusue the side, is a curious turquoise paste taken from a 
large cameo of very great merit 

Qalha, a magnifieeDt head in high relief, has aJl the marks 
of the best period of the Cinque-cento. Nothing can oz- 
ceed the spb it of the dra>viog except the skUruinees of the 
execatioQ. Fine onyx of tvro layers, 2 in. by 1J in. in size. 
Its companion, about half that measurement, is an indu¬ 
bitable ancient work, and thus affords an excellent means 
of comparison between the two styles. 

Diadumenian, a head executed with unusual breadth of 
mauner, and 

Carious, a laureated bead within a reserved rim, worked 
out in the peouliar, neat style of his solidi, are camoi well 
deserving of notice, from tho rarity of glyptic relics of so 
late a period. 

The so-called “Liciuius'’ is a bust in front-face and high 
relief, of agate onyx two inches higlu The head is laureaUd, 
a distinction which, coupled with the close-sljaveu chin and 
long tltroat, combines to pinve it <^nnoi belong to the or 
person of the tliick-bearded, bull-uecked Dacian, OoQstau* 
tine’s colleague, but, on the contrary, to the days of the first 
Cm&ars. Although the nose is gone, thcie is no difficulty 
in recognising in the face the well-biowu physiognomy of 
Claudius. 

The same emperor in profile, of work unusually good for 
the artists he patronised. The face is in white, the hair is 
brown, tho field dark: in a small sardonyx of the most virid 
colours. 

Jupiter and Antiope : a satyr guided by Cupid is rushing 
upon a sleeping nymph, whilst a young Faun attempts, mis¬ 
chievously, to hold him back from the prize : iu the centre 
is a cippus supporting a statue of Bacchus. Tbo work of 
the figures, which are in white upon a sard ground, is truly 
admirable, but the entii^e composition is in the taste of the 
Cinque-cento school, and belongs to the same class os the 
Marlborough Marriage of Cupid and Psyche.” The gem 
has been about three inches wide, but has lost one-thud of 
its area. 

* Medusa’s Head, in {-face and half-relief, carved in a dark 
amethyst, in. in diameter. Of all rilievi in single* 
coloured gems none that 1 have seen can compete with this 
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io grandeur of style, excellence of workmanship, and splen- 
do^ of materUi. There can be Uttle doubt its primary 
destination was to decorate the imperial cuirass, an idea first 
borrowed from the ^gls of Jupiter. 

•Conjugated busts of a youthful king and queen. The 
femily likeness to Apollo, conspicuous in A© prince’s features, 
declares that w© see here one of the early Seleucid®, lineal 
descendants of the god of day, not one of the hard-featured 
Ptolemies to whose memory the gem is cormnonly given 
The relief, fiat, in white upon a si^i field, is finished with 
astonishing delicacy, and with a manner as superior as it is 
dissimilar to that of the best camei of Roman times. 

Drunken Faun dancing, brandishing his thyrsus, and with 
the skin of a deer thrown across his arm, an overturned vase 
lying on the ground, is a piece that has been repeatedly 
published, and fully equal to the reputation it has so long 
enjoyed. The relief is fiat and in dark brown upon a whit© 
field: the style Wongs to the Greek school 

•Lion pulling down a bull is executed in precisely the 
same style and material, and is on© of the best pieces of 
antique animal-painting in stone anywhere to be met with. 

Jupiter, a profile bust in high relief in agate-onyx, 2 in. 
high, has a coarse but bold style of its Own, which induces 
me to refer it to a late Homan period. 

Venus standing with Cupid in her arms, done in the 
boldest possible relief and in an agate-onyz, 3 in. high, has 
that peculiar air about it that marks the works of Giro- 
metti, the last of the modern Homan masters. 

Centauress recumbent, suckling her infant foal, engraved 
after the Greek manner in a peculiar and flat relief, is a 
very interesting work, as there is the best reason to suppose 
it preserves to us a copy from the picture by Zeuxis of the 
same subject so minutely described by Lucian. (“ Zeuxis,” 
c. fi.) His account of tliat portiofi of the painting wonld 
serve literally for this cameo. 

Medusa’s Head, in f^face, is precisely of the type made 
famous by Da Vinci's early picture at Florence, the parent 
of such a swarm of cameo-copiss, and probably to be referred 
to no earlier origm. Coarsely carved in almost full relief in 
a large and fine-coloured sardonyx, the hack of which re¬ 
mains rough from the hammer. 

The same head in front face, exquisitely carved by a 
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clever hand of the last centuiy, out of one large and perfect 
Peruvian emerald. So beautiful a vork has obtained a 
Betting of equal merit in Its vay, beiog mounted with true 
Parisian taste in an ejichassure of the most appropriate 
character that could be ima^ned. Numerous serpents in 
enameled gold continuously entwining produce a broad 
open-work frame, that marvellously augments the effect of 
the Gorgon in their midst. Thus becoming aa un paragoned 
brooch, it had been presented by the late Duo de Blacas to his 
daughter, who was unfortunate enough to lose possession of 
the gift in consequence of its having remamcd in the cabinet 
at the time the gems were valued for sale. Under such 
circumstances both equity and politeness suggest its restitu¬ 
tion to the lady. 

Aged Pann seated and stroking the beard of his favourite 
goat, which returns his looks of Section with comic expres¬ 
siveness. The work is vigorous, yet not without finish: 
relieved in white upon sard. It is set for a brooch in a 
modem rococo frame of cxeci'able taste, that greatly mare 
the efrect of the antique design. 

Mask of the Indian Bacchus, in front face, a fine work, 
apparently cf a good Greek age. It is, however, more note¬ 
worthy for the material, amongst the most rare in antique 
gl^tics, a large, green turquoise. 

Uead of an old Faun, shown in front face, the beard hang¬ 
ing in long twisted curls, is the most spirited embodiment of 
that semi* divine, semi-bestial character, that has evei* come 
under my notice. In very high relief, size in, by 1 in. 

Pegasus, the forequarters only, is a wonderfully delicate 
Greek relief in opaque white upon black; a miniature gem 
in every sense of the word. 

Ariadne’s head, ivy-crowned, is a very noble performance 
of the times of Hadmn; but the stone is discoloured by tire 
action of fire. 

Ganymede seated, feeding his eagle, is a miniature piece 
of extraordinary elaboration upon a sardonyx of great 
beauty. 

Horse in dark upon a white field, and within a 

curiously-designed reserved rim of the same colour, is, of 
itself, but a mediocre performance, but deservee notice on 
account of that embellishment. 

Minerva, In a biga« is spirited in design, and to be ad- 
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mired for tke ipgenious employment of tbe different colours 
of the sardonyx, to give ber a pair of black and white steeds. 

But the same artistic adaptation of the capabilities of 
material to the requirements of the design, has nowhei'e 
been better exemplified than in iJie •Factory hom^ in a 
guadri^a, in which each of the four horses is made out in a 
perfectly distinct colour. The drawing, however, is very 
stiff, and savours of the decadence ; indeed, it strongly 
reminds one of that in the qmdriga of Centaurs upon a 
medallion of If. Aurelius. Sardonyx, about 3 im wide, 

Alexander, helmeted liead, much undercut in the coarse 
style of the close of the Cinque-cento. It is, however, 
deserving of notice for the stone, a large irregularly-shaped 
sardonyx, hollowed internally, and seemingly the fragment 
of a magnificent antique vase in that costly substance. 

Metastasio’s nng, set with a small cameo of a lyre neatly 
relieved in black upon a white ground; apparently an 
antique. The ring itself is of a very elegant, open-work 
pattern in the Louis XV. taste. 

A Bacchante holding two spears and a bunch of grapes, 
deserves the highest commendation for its careful finish. 

Hermaphroditus, reclining on a lion’s hide spread under 
a tree, before a terminal Priapus, is drawn with extreme 
grace and perfect finish. Belief, in pearly white upon black, 
(l in. by J in.) 

Triton, winding his shell-trumpet, b a spirited work in 
the same manner and kind of onyx. 

The same description applies to the small Nero, | in. 
high: one of the best cameo-portraite of him that have ever 
come under my notice. These four camel belonged to the 
Be la Turbie cabinet, and may be recognised by their set¬ 
ting,—a broad border of dead gold surrounded by another 
of blue enamel 

Victory triumphing in a quadriga, a piece of some pre¬ 
tensions from its magnitude (2 in. wide) and skilfully utilised 
strata, proves on examination to be an indifferent Ciuque- 
oento work in high relief, mucli under-cut. 

Medheval ship with mast and crossyard, a sailor climbing 
the shrouds, carries for passengers two youth fill headi, gene¬ 
rally taken for portraits of the sons of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
But, considering tliat the ship is the very one borne in the 
arms of the city of Paris, it seems to me much move probable 
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tb&t this cijaBO. rdUining so much of the Gothic taste ia its 
desigD> belongs to the early French school, and commemo* 
rates the sons of Henri II. Engraved in a peculiar flat style, 
like the cameo-portraita of our Henry VIII. A fine nioolo. 

Diana, the full host shown in front face, and in very high 
relief; on her brow is the crescent: the quiver at her back 
is added iu intaglio. ‘This is a masterpiece of Renaissance 
work, the treatment of the flesh is admirable, as is the trans* 
parent texture of the thin drapery covering the bosom with¬ 
out concealing its contour- As the face can easily be 
recognised for a portrait of Diana de Poitiers, the work must 
necessarily be due to Mattoo del Nassaro, tbs court engraver 
under Henri II,, of whose reputatiou its merit is fully 
worthy.^ A fine agate onyx, about 2^ in. by 2 in. in size. 

Ulysses, a fine bust by J- Kchler, whose well-known signa¬ 
ture, niXAEP, appears on the shoulder-strap. 

Venus seising Cupirl by the arm, as if about to inflict 
upon him a maternal chastisement, is a remarkable instance 
of successful imitation of the antique mode of cutting camei, 
although the design sadly controverts its own pretensions, 
being quite in the Louis XV. style. A large sardonyx of 
great beauty: signed in the exergue akastuti, an engraver 
whose name I cannot discover elsewhere. 

The Infant Saviour raised aloft in two large Hands alone, 
is a singular caprice of some Cinque-cento artist, who has 
carried out his design with uncommon skill 

The Modern liUagli are numerous, and furnish excellent 
specimens of signed and unsigned works of tlie best masters 
in the art, from the date of Its revival to its extinction. 

No glypric work of any age or country can surpass in 
historic and artisric interest the crystal plaque engraved 
with '‘Tityus and the Vulture/’ being the very one men¬ 
tioned by Vasari as engiaved by Giovanni dal Caste! Bo¬ 
lognese, from a drawing made by M. Augelo,® for the Card. 
Ippolito de’ Jtfedici. This “ Tizio a cui mangia un avoltoio 
il cuore,” as the old Tuscan quaintly phrases it, is a naked 
youthful giant fastened down at full length and writhing 

’ Tbi« gn»A artiit, contnrr U> tbi vot tliak busHlf obliged to wmt BOm»> 
ranoa cf bU rinlj, mtu li^td hU thing from hb Uod *’r«vuKi thn awk or 
worlu; Booa tWafora can b« in tlu onp." 

MsignaS to hiin, althoagA bU gtuiua wu ' Wilfa • MopaDioo. ^ 

moat prolific, Vtevi at«Uag thu tb«r« Phaatoo," tha preaeat locality o/ wbiob I 
WAA bAfdJy A QObl* of oouft vbo did kooir &«(. 

TOL. ixw. 
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Upon tho earth, a posture the test fitted to display the ana¬ 
tomical skill of its illustrious designer: the intaglio is not 
polished mtemally. In the exei^ is seen the abbreviated 
signature, lo.C.B. (Oval, 3 + ^ “2^)* 

Female seated before an altar, au attendant standing 
beliind places a garland on her bea4, whilst another lifts a 
basket in the air; a design well known by Wedgwood's 
copies on a reduced scale. Highly interesting, as the 
genuine work of the celebrated Valerio Vicentino, whose 
signature, vA.f. appears in the exergue. This intaglio too 
is unpolished interually; and is an oval of the same size as 
the preceding- It is set for a pendant jewel in a gold 
fi’arao, curiously enameled with lines of blarir. 

Two other crystal plaques, somewhat smaller, but similarly 
mounted for pendmiLs, are in a more finished style, being 
highly polished in the intaglio; and both evidently come from 
the same hand. The subjects are “ Hercules strangling 
AntJDUs," and “ Neptune in his Car,’' seen in front &ce; 
both, for composi^on and elaborate finish, chef-d‘<euvre$ in 
this peculiar branch of engraving. It is more than probable 
that they ai'e due to Matteo del Nassaro, who, ss Vasari ex¬ 
pressly states, executed many such crystal plaques during 
Ids residence at Paris. From that histoiiau’s high piaiso of 
these works, casts of wliich he had seen at Verona, Matteo’s 
iiatirc place, it may be inferred that he considered them 
the best he kuow of that description. I liave already men¬ 
tioned that Matteo, either from modesty, or more likely 
pride, expecting his works to speak sufficiently for him, 
never signed anything he did, whereas had these elaborate 
compositions been due to either Valerio, or Griovauni, they 
would undoubtedly have home their signatuj’e. This fact, 
therefore, coupled with their superior merit, justifies us in 
regarding Matteo as their author. 

'Waniov sacrifioiug at an altar, with two attendants, one 
of whom holds the ox—the victim—must be intended for 
j^ncas, from the Venus Anadyomcne emblazoned on his 
shield- An excellent imitation of the antique. Sardoioe. 

To conclude,—modem art has never to my knowledge 
produced anything so truly chaiming, for the combined beau¬ 
ties of drawing, woikmanship, and matexiaJ, as the Head of 
Leauder swimming. A very large emerald*liko aqua-marine. 





HBLMBT OP THE 70CHTEERTH CBSTUET, A5I> OTHEE OBJECTS 
PBESEETfiD IK THE ROYAL ARTILLERY KTOEOll, WOOL¬ 
WICH. 

Bt iSTWl. LA.. F.LB 

Tbe acDdxed lUastration represents & helmet recently 
procured for the Museum of Artiilery, aod exhibited at a 
meeting of the Archeological Institute in May, 1866. It 
bears a considerable resemblaflce to the fine example in the 
Parham collection, stated to hare been formerly in tbe 
church of Hatheraage, Derbyshire.-where it was traditicoally 
associated with the memoiy of ‘'Little John,” who is sup¬ 
posed to hare been there buried.* This latter belongs uu- 
doubUdly to the first half of tbe fourteenth century. 

In its present stale this helmet in tbe Woolwich coUection 
weighs 9 lbs. 9 oa. It is perfect as to form, and in pretty 
good preeerralioD, but most hare been considerably heavier. 
The body is composed of four plates of iron, rireted together 
in the form of a double cone; a fifth forms the crown, which 
is marked with a foliated cross, and provided with a pin or 
button for tiie attachment of a plume or mantling. The 
sixth forms tbe visor, which is hinged on the left side, and 
secured by a hook or staple on the right The octdaritm 
is of the usual character—a long narrow slit left between 
the two front plates, and which tbe top of the visor does not 
cover. The height was supplied with air by means of about 
150 small holes pierced through the centre of the visor In a 
group of cbevrony arrangement In a group figured in 
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EKLMET AJ7D OTHER ASMOUB. 


Hewitt’s Aucient Arms aad Armour (toL ii. No. 42) a very 
similAr head-piece may be aeon i an example is also to be 
found in the Museum of Artillery at Paris, in a tilting- 
belmet of the fifteenth century (Class H., No. 6). Mr. Hewitt 
remarks that it differs from the helm of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century in having the cleft for sight at the 
base of the crown defence, instead of forming part of the 
moveaUe door or face defence. The button at the apex, 
which he considers to be for the purpose of affixing the kerchief 
of pleasauce, may be seen in the seals of the Earl of Lan¬ 
caster, son of Croucbback, Robert Earl of Piauders, 1305, 
and others of the same period; its absence, however, from 
the majority of early helms seems to indicate that httle 
pieasauce was associated with their use. 

The next example is a bassinet presented by Sir John 
Hay Druinmond-Hay, H. B. M. Minister Resident at the 
Court of Morocco, to the same museum. It wan obtained 
by that gentleman many years ago from a considerable 
deposit of ancient arms and armour existing at Tangier, as 
similar deposits have existed,; down to our own times, in 
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Other neglected fortresses of the Ottoman empiie, such as 
those at Rhodes and Cyprus. It belongs to the period of 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain at the eud of the 
fifteenth century, and although now in a decayed state, 
shows the skill of the artificer, being beaten from a single 
plate without iiveting. It will be noticed that the crown 
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is Tcarked with four b&nds bordered, aod intersectiog like 
the crosses of a union jack, a siogolar description of orna¬ 
mentation for a Moslem helm. 

The next illnstration represents a tai^t of the same 
period and prorenance as the last. It is composed of two 
plates of iron nreted together in the middle, where their 
junction is covered bj a narrow sbp of the same metal, 
forked at either extremitj. Two bars or bends of wavy 
outline cross the shield and meet in the Ibrm of a cherron 
in the centre, and there are two bosses, one of which retains 
a small ring, fashioned like a serpent. There are traces of 
gilding discernible, and small remains of relret under the 
cross-bars. The edge of the shield is pimctured all round 
with holes for the attachment of a corering. 

To the guarantee which we have for the genuineness and 
precise period of these objects, from the conditions under 
which they were obtained by Sir John Dnimmond-Hay, may 
be added a remarkable cooBrmation, to which my attention 
was called hy the Very Her. Canon Rock. There is, he 
states, a well-known mural painting in the Cathedral of 
Granada, representing a combat between Moslem and 
Christian knights, in which the former, who are of course 
defeated, carry ^elds predsely resembling the one here 
engraved. Dr. Bock himself saw the Tangier board about 
the year 1837, and procured spedmens it, which be 
presented to the late Earl of Shrewsbury; they were in the 
collection at Alton Towers at the time of its dispersion. 

I am indebted to Mr. Hewitt for the obs^ation that 
similar forms beenr likewise in the paintings of the Alhambra, 
as shown in the illustrations of that palace by Hr. Owen 
Jones. There is a shield of mmilar form in the Tower 
Armoury, formeriy in the coUecUon of the Baron de Peuker. 

A target of somewhat simUar fashion, heait-shaped, with 
a centred ridge and two boses, is figui^ by H^er. It 
occurs on an altar scolpture of wood painted, that was to be 
seen at Hall in Suabia. This example, however, is pointed 
at its lower extremity, instead of being forked or bifid as on 
the Moorish targets &at have been noticed. He&er ascribes 
it to the second half of the fourteenth centnry.* 

* Tnu^taa daa ChruCL Ud. tKvmM, pL SL 
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MAJL-MAKBB OP TEE PIPTBBNTH CEtTTtrST, FROM AS 
XILUMUTATIOH IH TBE SRITISa H^TSEUM. 

B7 j. EEwnr. 

SsvERAL discnsaoDS having taken place in recent meet¬ 
ings of the Archaeological Institute on the subject of medieval 
ebaifl'miu], and an opinion having been expi'ossed tliat all, 
or nearly all, the defences of this fabric were imported from 
Asia, I beg to call attention to a vellum*painting in a manu¬ 
script in the British Museum, representing very distinctly a 
European armorer at work upon a hauberk of interlinked 



mail. Tbe manuscript appears to be of the first half of the 
fifteenth century; it forms part of tbe Royal Collection 
(16 Cr y.), is in French, and entitled “Boccace des 
Clercs et nobles Femmes/’ 7he illumination here repro¬ 
duced* occurs on folio 11. It will be seen that tbe tools em¬ 
ployed by both tbe armorers, the worker in plate, and the 
mail-maker, are very simple and very few: a hammer and a 
pair of pincers are all that the illuminator presents to us; 
and it will be lememberedthat in the East, where old modes 
are so long retained, nothing strikes the European more 
forcibly tlian the extraordinary simplicity and fewness of the 
implements employed by native workmen in productions of 
tbe most elaborate character. 

It being my wish to occupy on this subject a single pago 
only of our journal, I abstain from all excursive topics which 
may invitingly present themselves. 


]£EDL^71L MtLiTAEY AfiCEITEeUntE IK ENOlAllU.i 
fir Q. t. OXABB. 

Ik the preceding part of this paper an attempt was made to 
describe ■Reappearance, and to give an outline of the history 
of those earthxTorks in England and Normandy, upon which 
the Norman and Anglo-Norman barons founded their chief 
strong holds, and which, therefore, are connected with the 
military archiCectui'e of either country. It is now proposed 
to describe the bnildings themselves, whether placed within 
the ancient earthworks, or altogether of original foundation, 
which constituted the foi tresses of England in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, through the periods known in ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture as the Norman and Transition, and which, 
in military architecture, include the Norman form of castle. 

The Norman fortress is, of all medisvai military structures, 
the earliest in date, the simplest in form, the grandest in 
outline and dimensions, and the most durable In workman¬ 
ship. It is characterized most frequently by its rectangular 
keep, sometimes by its shell keep, mound, and earthworks, 
and occasionally by its surrounding wall and mural towers, 

The Keep.—This is a square or oblong tower, from 30 to 
80, and even 100 ft. in the aide, and from 50 to 100 ft. to 
tho crest of the battlement. The walls are from 8 to 15 ft 
thick at the ground level, and seldom less tlian 6 ft. at the 
base of tbe parapet. Each free, close to oach angle, is 
reinforced by a broad fat pilaster strip of about a foot 
projection, and these, in the larger keeps, riso above the 
intermediate walls to form the exterior free? of four square 
turrets, one crowning each angle of the building, and stand¬ 
ing free from 16 to 20 ft Sometimes, sa at tbe Tower, 
Rochester, and Colchester, one turret is circular, capping 
the angle, and three-quarters disengaged. These f anking 
pilasters sometimes stop 6 or S in. from the angle, some¬ 
times completely cap i^ the two then uoiting to form an 

‘ CooUaa«d frocs p. 109, 
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angle of their otph. Sometiraes thej stop at the end of the 
•wall, and thus convert the salient into a re-enteiing angle, 
which, espedalJy in late examples, is often occupied, as at 
Scarborough, by a slender shaft, or three-quarter bead. 

Between these flanks are usually from one to three 
pilaster strips on each face, of the same character and pro> 
jectiou, but narrower, and ihese sometimes cease at the dlb 
of the highest windows, but more generally die into the wall 
at the base of the parapet. All these pilasteia risefroma 
common plinth, and are usually of the same projectioirr Some> 
times they have two sets off. Their absence distinguishes 
the larger Peels, and the Scottish towers of the fourteenth 
century, such as Locbleren, from the Norman keep, which 
in outline they much resemble. 

These keeps have but few openings. The basement is 
sometime dark, but more commonly lighted by narrow loops 
of 2 to 3 in. opening, S to 12 ft. fi'om the ground outside, 
hut within splayed, and reached by stone steps in the recess. 
It is said that soraetimoa a part of the vault of the recess is 
hollowed 60 as to intercept an arrow or firebrand, which 
might otherwise strike the ceiling, and fall upon the floor, 
but is thus thrown down upon the stone step. The open¬ 
ings increase in sise to the main, usually the second floor, 
and in large keeps tins floor has two tiers of windows, of 
which the upper are the larger, and are the fourth tier fiom 
the ground. They were guarded with strong wooden 
shutters. 

The staircases are commonly well or turnpike, round a 
solid central newel. They are contained in the angle tur¬ 
rets, one, a principal one, fi om 5 to 11 ft. diameter, usually 
ascends from the baaement to the roof, as at the Tower and 
Canterbury. Others, in the other angles, commence at the 
first or second floor, and also ascend to the top. Foixhestei*, 
though a laige keep, has but one staircase. The position of 
these staircases is indicated outside by a winding line of 
loops. Sometimes the staircases are straight, contained in 
the thickness of the wall, as at Chepstow aJid Bamborough, 
where they commence just within the entrauce. Sometime^ 
M at Goderich and Pi-udhoe, the straight part leads up to or 
is continued fiom a circular stair. Below the commence¬ 
ment of the subordinate staircases, the angles are usuaUy 
occupied by mujul chambers, which are found in other 
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parts of the wall of the basement and first floor. These 
are sometlmee well-chamber^ sometimes mere closets or 
small bed-rooms, aometimee oratories, but more commonly 
garderohea with sewers. Higher up the walls are threaded 
hj galleries, of which one usually runs round the building, 
and opens upon each staircase. The princij^ of these 
galleries is at the lerel of the upper tier of windows of 
the main floor, where it traverses recess of each, like a 
clerestory passage, and was nsed for defence, and for closing 
and opening the shutters. Such an arrangement was, of 
course, utterly destructive of any privacy in the apartments; 
but defence, and not comfort, was the ruling idea. 

There were no absolntely underground chambers. The 
basement was on or 4 or 5 ft. below the ground level, and 
from 8 to 12ft. high, and the first floor rather more. The 
second, or main floor, was, in large castles, 20 to 25, or even 
80 ft. high, and the third, or upper floor, about 12 to 15 ft. 
These main floors were never rant ted, and where vaults hvq 
found, as at Richmond, London, Dover, Newcastle, and 
Arques, they are not originaL These flooie rested upon 
whole baulks of oak, 12 to 14 in. sqnai^ for which the 
apertures remain. At Corfe they are very remarkable for 
their size. The staircases and mural chambers were vaulted 
with plain, or rather rude, barrel Tsults, in the chambers 
sometimes hipped, hut seldom ribbed, and only in very late 
examples. 

The interior of the larger keeps was divided into two 
equal, or nearly equal, parts by a cross-wall, pierced as at the 
Tower by doorways and small arches, or on the main floor 
by two or three large arches, as at Rochester; or, instead of 
the wall, were angle cross-arches as at Scarborough and 
Hedjngham. This wall carried the gutter winch lay between 
the ridge rooft of the two divisioiis of the buildiag. Norwich 
and Canterbury seem to have been crossed by two partition 
walls- 

The rooft were sometimes nearly flat and leaded, as now 
at the Tower, but sometimes they bad a high pitch, as 
may be seen by the water tables at Dorchester, though 
there they spring low and do not rise much above the para- 
pet. The gable ends seem in all cases to have been set back, 
as in a Scottish Peel, so as to leave the rampart walk un¬ 
broken. 
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The parapet was notclied with embrasures of small open¬ 
ing, and at considerable distances, but original militaiy 
battlements of the Norman period are very rare. The un¬ 
broken parapet, common in Norman churches, was of course 
ioadmissible. The Norman parapet was a mere continu¬ 
ation of the wall, not set out updn corbeb or orer machicola¬ 
tions. There remain frequently holes in the parapet at the 
rampart level, as at Rochester, evidently to carry a timber 
‘ brdtasche,’ but these are possibly not original, There were 
such in the TVliiie Tower, either added or repaired by 
Henry ID. 

The arrangements for covering the main entrance to 
these keeps, always on the first floor, are very curious, and 
in larger and late examples, such as Rochester, Hedingham, 
Newcastle, Dover, and Norwich, very elaborate, The smaller 
towers, as Goderich, Si Leonard’s, Guildford, and Penllyne, 
were entered by plain small doors, usually fiat-topped, but 
und^r a round-headed tympanum, These were approached by 
exterior steps, narrow, steep, and exposed, usually of wood, 
In the larger keeps the staircase, also exterior, was broader, 
more commodious, and covered over. Upon one side or face 
of the main building, was constructed a fore-building or 
smaller tower, also rectangular, from 20 to 30 ft. square in 
plan, in height two-thirds of the keep, sod cf two stages or 
one fioor. This was placed against one end of one side of the 
keep, and concealed, as a vestibule, the m ain entrance. A stair¬ 
case, built against the wall, and sometimes, as at Rochester, 
Dover, and Arques, commencing on the adjacent face and 
taroiog the angle, led up to the main floor of forebuUding. 
The steps were protected by a side wall, and crossed at one 
or two points by a sort of gatehouse, the embattled roofr of 
which were reached from a narrow door in the first floor of 
the keep, usually opening from a mural chamber. At the 
stair-head was an open landing or bridge pit, covered by a 
drawbridge, which, when up, shielded the entrance to the 
forehuilding. This door opened into a TesUbule occupying 
the whole floor of the forebuilding, and from it a second 
door led direct into the keep. The basement of the fore- 
building was usually a dengeon, opening by a small door into 
the ba^ment of tiie keep. At Rochester it is vaulted. 
Good examples cf this forebuilding aud outer stair may be 
seen at Dover, Castle-Rising, and Newcastle, and in a less 
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perfect state at Rochester, Hedingham, a&d Middleham. At 
Scarborough aad Canterbury the building la removed, but 
its outline may be traced against the keep wall. As no such 
arrangement is found, or appears ever to have existed, at the 
White Tower, it has been inferred that this forebuilding is a 
later invention. It is found at Arquee, bat there is reason 
to doubt the early date usually assigned to that keep. In 
almost all the Norofian keeps, it has been found convenient 
to break a door direct into the basement, and the first fioor 
door is then converted into a window, as at Goderich and 
Canterbury. This alteiation seems to have been made at 
an early period, perhaps when the addition of strong exterior 
walls gave sufficient security to the keep. 

Also there U sometimes fonod a small door in the base¬ 
ment, opening a few feet from the ground into the bridge 
pit below the outer stair, but this does not appear ever to be 
original. There is snch a door at Rochester and at Corfe; 
this latter, however, has been enlarged- Thei*c is agt^ 
another small door sometimes found on the first fioor, opening 
by a plank bridge upon the adjacent enceinte vall. Tins is 
seen at Rochester and at Desmond's Castle at Adare. 

The defences of the main portal were always a strong 
wooden door, barred with oak, and usnally, always in later 
keeps, a portcnllia This, which is said to be a Roman de¬ 
fence, was here always singly and worked from a small 
mural chamber in the floor above. Prom the size of the 
groove, the grate seems to have been of iron. There is 
no portcullis at the Tower, Guildford, Castleton, or St. 
Leonard’s. It appears at Hcdbgbam, Scvborough, and 
Rochester. 

The interior arrangement of these keeps waa simple. The 
basement was a cellar and place for garrison stores. 
The first floor was a guard room. Ihe second floor was 
occupied by the state apartments, and the upper floor seems 
to have been the armoury, and sometimes the cbapeL Pro¬ 
bably stores, and heavy missiles for the defence of the 
battlements, were deposited along the rampart walk. 

The well was a most important ^pendage, and con¬ 
structed with much care. The |«pe, of hewn stone, was 
usually carried op to an apper floor, and sometimes to 
^e roof. At Kedlwortb, Dover, Porcbester, and Newcastle, 
Lt is so contained in tike outer wall, ending ^ve in a well- 
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chamber, in the tauH of which was a sheare. At Rochester 
and Norwich the pipe is in the cross-wall, and in the former 
ascends to the roof, having an opening in a sort of recess or 
cupboard upon each floor, and helow the groove notclies in 
the ashlar lining to allowa worhraan to go down for repairs. 
Thera is a similar arrangement at Canterbury. At Richmond 
the well is in the basement only. At Ar(iue3 it is clumsily 
earned up to the first floor in a sort of detached flue or 
chimney, probably an addition. At Dover and Coloheater 
the well has been closed iip. No well has been discovered 
ia the Wlute Tower, at Guildford, or at Oastleton. At 
Bamborough the well is sunk 145 ft. through whin rock. 
At Oariebrook, the older, and probably Norman well, known 
to have been 300 ft. deep, has been covered over, and its 
place is lost. 

The chapel was almost a necessity in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. At Rochester, as became an Episcopal 
castle, the diapel occupied half the upper floor. But die most 
complete, as well as the earliest Norman military chapel, is 
that of the White Tower, indicated by a semicircular bow 
on the east side, containing the apse. This very perfect 
apartment has nave, aisles, and a spacious clerestory, all 
vaulted- It nins through the two upper floors of the 
building, and resta, in the two lower floors, upon a crypt 
and Bub-ciypt, both vaulted, and hariug semi-domed east 
ends. At Dover and Newcastle the chapel is in the upper 
floor of the forebuilding. In other instances it was a mere 
oratory, either occupying a mural chamber or constructed 
with wood and plaster partitions in one of the larger 
rooms. The regular castle or garrison chapel was usually 
in the inner ward, as at the Tower, and also at Ludlow, 
where the original circular late Norman nave remains. At 
Norwich it was a church just outside the bridge, and at 
Tutbury and Leicester, probably the chapels were the large 
churches still standing, one just outside, and one just inside 
the castle walls. 

The kitchen at Rochester was in one end of the forebuild¬ 
ing, but most commonly it seems to have been, like the 
chapel, bratticed off* from a larger room, with a plaster 
chimney. It is remarkable how seldom there are traces of. 
so very necessary an apartment within our Norman keeps. 
No doubt a large kitchen was only wanted in the rather 
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raro event of the keep being besieged, For ordioaiy gar¬ 
rison use tbe kitchens W(?re in eacli ward, 

Most of tlie Norman keeps have garderobos in the walls» 
provided with verticAl shafts, dropping either into an 
exteiior shoot at the foot of the wall, or coibeiled out 
upon its face. 

Fireplaces are always found in the late keeps, not always 
in those of earlier date. There is but one in the White 
Tower. At Rocliester the vents terminate in the outer wall, 
a few feet above the hearth, and, as at Colchester, they are 
double, opening one on each side of a pilaster, in the angle. 
Elsewhere they rise vertically to the battlements. Iiater 
accounts show that there was much use of flues of wood 
and plaster of a temporary character, carried up against the 
wall, and these have been no doubt in use in nearly aU the 
Norman keeps, which never could have been warmed by the 
few heartlis now remaining in the walls. 

Besides the sewer vents and chimney flues the walls of 
some keeps are smd to be pierced by slxafU for the lift¬ 
ing up of timber and heavy missiles to the battlements, 
and for the trausmisaion of ordeis from one story to 
another. Hr. Kiug describes such shafts and tubes, and 
says that tbe former commence in the basement, in recesses 
large enough to allow of a balk of timber being got into 
the cavity, aud that they branch off so as to supply the 
different floors. This may or may not be so, but in the 
example indicated thero is uothiug of the kind. The cavi¬ 
ties taken for speaking tubes, seem to be only the spaces 
once occupied by the bands or chain couj'ses of timber for 
holding the work together horisontally. 

The earlier keeps are very devoid of omameut. Tbe 
Tower has not even a moulding, save in Ihe ebapol, and an 
exterior blocking over its main tier of windows. No doubt 
it has been much mutilated, but though the ornaments might 
have been removed, the courses of freestone would still be 
distinguishable from the ordinary rubble masonry. Some 
of the later keeps exhibit details of excellence but much 
simplicity about tbe doors, windows, and fireplaces. Such 
is tbe case at Dover, Koohester, Hed Ingham, and, with more 
richness, in the cliapel at Newcastle. Bamborough bas a 
fine doorway, early in the twelfth century. The exterior of 
Norwich is panelled in tiers of arches. Soderlch, otherwise 
;voi. xiw. 3 B 
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plain, liaa an exterior string of hatched or chevron •work. 
In these keeps the openings are usually round-headed, and 
Tvbere flat, there is a roheving arch above, os at Chepstow. 
Occssionally lalso arches are turned, in the thickest part of 
the walls, as though a doorway had bees, closed jrp. Such 
are observed at Dover, Norwich, and Guildford. They aro 
thought, but scai'cely upon good grounds, to have been 
intended to invite an attack. 

It is singular that a Norm an keep should seldom, if ever, 
have any <3iambBrs under ground, though the floor of the 
basemeot is sometimes sunk 4 to 5 fh The mural cells may 
have been used as prisons, and would be sure ones, though 
the loops usually command an extensive view, but the base¬ 
ment of the keep, with its timber ceiling, would scarcely be 
secure. The basement of the forebuilding, “when vaulted, as it 
sometimes was, would be safe, and is generally called ‘ the 
prison.' A mandate of 17 Hen. III. directs to be ceiled 
two cellars bolow the king's wardrobe and bis great chamber; 
and these no doubt were on the ground floor supporting the 
state apartments. It may be, however, that these accounts 
relate to buildings in the •wards and not in the keep. 

One or two keeps have buttresses of bold projection, 
greatly in contrast to the usual flat pilaster. This is seen 
at Colchester and at Arques, whew the oxtciior stair passes 
through one of them. At .Arques also the buttresses ai'e 
turned to account in the upper story, arches being thrown 
across from buttress to buttress, upon which are builc cham< 
beia, and on one face a chapel, through the floors of which 
missiles could be dropped upon the assailants below. Arques, 
however, is built of chalk and flint, with little or no original 
ashlar, and it is, in consequcuce, impracticable to decide with 
certainty what is original. 

Koiman kce^ differ in workmanship aud, of course, in 
matenal. The Ns^hite Tower is of rubble rudely coursed witli 
very open joints, but tho plinth, and coigns, and pilastei^, 
seem to have been of coarse ICentish rag ashlar ^so open 
jointed. St. Leonard’s is an excellent example of early Nor¬ 
man rubble with open joints; and this be said of tho base¬ 
ment of its adjacent Abbey churcli at Mailing, and, perhaps, 
of the Tower of the parish church. Guildford exhibits some 
h erring-bone workmanship, as do Chepstow, Penllyne in 
Glam organ, and the Norman wall at llam worth. In the 
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chalk districts, flint Tras freely ;ised as at Canterbury and 
SafirOQ Walden. In the South the ashlar is often Caen 
stone. Oorfe is of esccllent local ashlar, as is znost of 
Kenilworth and Porchester. Norman work is always of 
sound execution, though often rough, and it is very durable. 
Chain courses of timber were much in use, laid in the heart 
of the wall, at intervals of or 20 ft. Sometimes breaches 
hare disclosed these timbers, which have rotted away, leaviog 
cavities which have much exerdsed the imagination of 
antiquaries. 

The Norman keep was usually placed upon the highest 
part of its enclosure, often very near to the enceiote, as 
at Koclioster, and sometimes forming a part of it os at 
Ogmorc, Porchester, and Richmond. It tlius commanded 
a part of the esteiior defences, and placed the citadel in 
close communication with the ramparts, At Avqnes, if 
M. le Due’s exceedingly ingenious description be entirely 
justified by facta, this communication was marvellously 
complex. 

The rectangular keep may with perfect truth be termed 
the main and most usual oluraoteristie of a Norman fortress, 
and it was that feature with which, upon a new or unoccu¬ 
pied site, the Norman baron commonly commenced his work. 
Biit it was not the only characteristic, and where the secuiity 
which it afforded coul^ bo gained by other and easier jneaos 
it was commonly dispensed with. Those means were afforded 
by the earlier mound or motte, and where this is present the 
rectangular keep is wanting, and in its stead the mound is 
occupied by a polygon^d shell of masonry, which, being upon 
steep and high ground, was out of the reach of ordiuary 
attacks, and from its great heigltt coinmauded tho other 
defences as effectually as would the regular keep. 

Oxford and Saffron Walden, are probably the only ex¬ 
amples in England of the two works in. one fortress. W*ith 
these exceptions, if such they really bo, there is, probably, 
no instauce of a rectangular keep where there is a full- 
sized mound, that is, not a mere ‘ cavalier,’ but a mound 
large enough to carry a shell of tolorable area. At Canter¬ 
bury the mound is small, and belongs to the defences of 
the town, not of the Castle. At Rochester, where there 
is a large mound, it is placed outside tlte Oastlo ditches, 
and was no part of the Norman fortress. Of the five 
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^eat fortresses which covered the road from Dover to 
London, Dover itself, Canterbury, Rochester, and the Tower, 
have rectangular keeps; the fifth, Tonbridge, as early in 
date as any of them, having a mound, has not the keep, 
neither has Arundel, also a very early castle- Wanvidc 
and Kenilworth, near together, and occupied by the Nor- 
rnauB immediately upon the Conquest, e.xhibit the same 
differeuce; 'Warwick, the old Saxon seat, has a mound and 
no keep; Kenilworth, a purely Norman fortre^ has a keep 
and no mound. And so of the capital cities, palaces, 
buroni^ seats, and chief towns, Bristol, Bamborough, Car¬ 
lisle, Corfe, Chestei', Colchester, Guildford, Gloucester, Lan¬ 
caster, Newcastle, Nottingham, Porchester, Scarborough, 
have or had rectangular keeps and no mounds, wliile 
mouuds without keeps are, or were, found at Bedford, Berk- 
batopstead, Cambridge, Cardiff, Clare, Carisbrook, Devizes, 
Durham, Hereford, Hertford, HiukJey, Leicester, Lewes, 
Lincoln, Marlborough, Totnes, 'Worcester, Wallingford, Wind¬ 
sor, Wareham, and York. The fiict seems to have been 
that the chief seats of the Sazou Thanes were for the most 
pai't provided with mounds upon which their timber resi¬ 
dences weie constructed, while the less distinguished 
lordships or tliose of Noimnn creatiou, received tlie rectan* 
gular tower alone, as at Brougham, Brough, Bungay, 
Bowes, Castle-Aci‘e and Castle-Rising, Chepstow, Clithcroe, 
Castletou, Godcnch, Helmsioy, Hedingham, St. Leonard’s, 
Prudhoe, and several others. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the date of these 
shell keeps, whether they preceded or followed, or, as seems 
more probable, were contemporary with the rectangular 
keeps. Arundel, the only Castle recorded in Domesday as 
existing at the Conquest has a shell keep which may 
possibly be a few years earlier than that event, the work 
of one of the Norman artizaos known to have been fostered 
by the Confessor. Some of these shells, however, like the 
square keeps, verge upon the early English period, and on 
the whole it seems pit>bable that they wore introduced by 
the Normaiia, and continued to be constructed for about a 
century and a quarter, or until all tlie mouuds occupied by 
the Normaus weie so crowned. 

These shell keeps evidently replaced the “gettimbred” 
houses of the Saxons, and were composed of a shell of masonry, 
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poljgonal or circular m plan, \ti\h walls from 8 to lift, 
thick, and 20 to SO ft. high. Sometimes the CEteiior angles 
were strengthened hy flat yormau pilasters, but more com¬ 
monly the walla were of plain nibble, hayisg a plinth and 
coign stones of ashlar. Such a building was fer more likely 
than a solid tower to stand without settlement upon made 
ground. 

The space thus enclosed, from SO to 100 ft, diameter, was 
open in the centre, but aronnd it were buildings like ^eds, 
abutting against the ring wait Such was the ariangemeat in 
the round tower at Windsor before it was raised and closed in 
by Wyatrillo. Someltmea upon the wall was a gatehouse, 
with a coTered stair, ascending the mound, and representing 
the old wooden bridge. At Cardiff the gatehouse was rebuilt 
b; the Beauchamps, and proted too heavy for the mound, 
slipping down into the ditch a century or more ago : the 
more usual entrance, however, seems to have been by a 
doorway in the curtain, cither of large size as at Lincoln, 
or a mere postern as at Tamwortb. 

Tbo shells vary somewhat in plan. Tonbridge was oval, 
86ft. by 7$ft, with 15 exterior pilasters, and walls lift 
6 in. thick. It is attributed to Bishop Odo. The mound 
covers nearly an acre. Pontefract was composed of six 
roundels, three large and three smaU, and was 64ft. 
across. Clifford’s Tower, at Tort to have somewhat 
resembled Pontefract. It was an oval, 64 ft by 45 ft. It 
stood outside the castle enceinte, and had its own drawbridge 
and well. Caidiff is polygonal, without pilasters. Tickhill 
was round, with 16 exterior pilasters, the foundations of which 
remain. At Lincoln the shell is nearly circular, and is upon 
the curtain, having a door inside the place, and one outside. 

These structures upon mounds are not now very common, 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century taste for a summer¬ 
house or * gazebo’ haring proved fatal to them. Cardiff, 
Arundel, and Liocoln, are ori^nai, and tolerably peifect. 
Tamworth is, in substance, origi^. At Tonbridge and Berk* 
hampstead the foundations are still seen, and are thought to 
be traceable at Warwick. At Oxford, Walliogfonl, Hinklcy, 
and Leicester, all the masonry above ground has been re¬ 
moved. At Windsor, the original shell, of late Norman date, 
seems to have been raised and strengthened by Edw. 111., as 
was the Edwardian wall by Oeo. IV. Arundel ought to be 
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the earliest of these buUdiogs, though it may be doubted 
T7betlier the present shell is as early as the Conquest. Pon¬ 
tefract is probably one of the latest, reiging on Early English. 
At Alnwick the &ell is built upon a natui^ knoll, and forms 
the inner ward of the castle, the main buildings being 
placed witliin and around it, leaving the centre as an open 
court. The plan of this fine keep points to a transition 
date; cue of tbe gatehouses of the cakle is pure and highly 
enriched Norman. * At Leeds Castle, in Kent, is an island 
covered by one of these shells, probably of late Norman 
date, though rebuilt or much oitcred.. The open court is 
pi'esorved- 

The position of the mound rones in different castles. At 
Tutb^, Warwick, Lincoln, Leicester, Tamworth, Tonbridge 
and 'S^aliingford, it stood on the line of the enceinte, the 
curtain ascending its slope. At Berkhampstead it is outside 
tlte inner ward, but within tbe main or outer ditch, and 
something like tins is its position at PontefHct. At Cardiff 
it stands within the main area, but hod its special ditch, now 
filled up, and stood upon the line of defence of the inner 
ward, now des^oyed. At Hereford it seems also to have 
been central Botli at Tom worth and Berkhampstead there 
IS no trace of a wall but up one side, so that it is probable 
that in these instances the shell was an exterior projection, 
a sort of spur-work, connected with tlie main fortress only 
by a single strong wall, up the ramparts of which ran the 
^leiy of communication. 

The builders, whether of keep or shell, cert^unly generally 
intended to enclose these works within an exterior wall, 
sometimes, as at Arques and CasUeton, the only exterior 
defence; the second and third lines of wall, formed by 
Hen. ni. or Edw. I., being usually additions of later date. 

Tbe keep or shell completed, and a place of security in 
tbe event of an attack thus provided, tbe next step was the 
enceinte wall, but this not b^g of such pressing necessity, 
was sometimes postponed for half a century or more, 
duriog which time tbe garrison must hare trusted to ditch, 
bank, and palisade, the keep of masonry being their final 
secuiity. Nonnan work is of so enduring a character, that 
bad any considerable nnmberof curtain walls and mural towers 
been constructed in that style, they would have remained 
more or less perfect, both in Normandy and England. They 
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aie, liowerer, rare. Even around Norman keeps the walla 
are seldom ’wholly Norman. The stoutest wail at Corfo is 
probably of the age of King Jolin, and thougli theie may bo 
fragments of Saxon work, there is no Norman curtain. The 
oldest part of the curtain of the Tower of London is Uttle if 
at all earlier than John, thougli fiNom its strength and work¬ 
manship it well deserves to be Norman. The great wall of 
Cardiff Castle, 40 ft. high and lift, thick, souud as when 
built, is probably of the early part of the twelfth century, 
and has survived much of later work. At Kenilwortb 
(Heu- II.) there remains in tho enceinte a i*ound Norman 
tower. At Caibsle, Chepstow, Rochester, Piudhoe, Rich¬ 
mond, Scarborough, Lincolo, Alnwick, and Tamwortli, 
parts of tho enceinte are Norman, as is a part of Souths 
arapton town wall, and of tho ward wall at Porchestcr, 
where it is mixed up with Roman work, A large pro¬ 
portion of the oldest curtains now standing, are of tlm age 
of Hon. III., by which time no Norman work could have 
fallen into decay. The wall of Bamberough may bavo Nor¬ 
man fouudatious, but the superstructure is of the time of 
Edw. IL On the whole it seems probable that while the 
keep was built or the mound ciestod, with all courenlent 
speed, as places of absolute seouiity, tho Saxon palisades, 
banka, and ditches, were retained for many years. 

Sometimes, indeed, tho great extent of the older earth¬ 
works, or theii* incapacity for carrying tlie weight of walls 
and towers, or the facility with wHich works so placed could 
be mined, seems to have altogether prevented their employ¬ 
ment at all. Thus, at Cardiff, where the large rectangular 
enclosure is contained on threo sides withiu high banks,— 
wanting, as was not unusual, towards the river,—a walled 
court was formed between the river and tho caithworks, 
which arc actually thus cut off, and formed into an outer 
ward. The inner ward, contained within four stout walls 
built upon limi ground, was secure against the miner, the 
rain, or generally against an escalade; but the outer ward, 
with its earthworks and wet ditch, was left to those de¬ 
fences alone. Along the crest was probably a palisade, but 
the wall was an Edition in the reign of Elizabeth, and when 
pulled down and rebuilt in 1863, its foundations were found 
to be only about 2 ft- deep, nor were there auy traces of 
deeper masonry. At Hereford, where t^Yo wdes of the 
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main ward of tbe castio are still enclosed by banks of no 
ordinary size, and eridontly of early date, they bear no trace 
of deep strong walla or of massive towers, Also at Berk- 
hampstead, a Saxon fortress, occupied by the Normans, 
though the inner ward, having no bank, is walled in, the 
middle and outer wards are defended by ditches and backs 
alone, the latter far too light to carry masonry, and which 
could only have been crested by a palisade. 

‘Where the castle crowned a steep bill, and sometimes 
where tliere was an earlier bank, tho face towai'ds tlio field 
was scarped, tbe wall built as a revetment, and the terre- 
plein behind cenvorted into a terrace. Thus, at Arquos tho 
chalk rock has been scarped for 30 ft. down, and a Norman 
revetment gives an exterior wall of that height, with a para¬ 
pet above it. In parts of York and Chester the wall is a 
revetment against earlier banks, as at Tutbury and Exeter. 
At Warwick the buildings of the castle are above a vast revet¬ 
ment, constructed against a red sandstone cliff, so that the 
entrance from the court is on the thi^ story, counting 
from the river front, A toriace behind a wall gave great 
additional strength, and much increased the facilities for 
active defence. 

Tbe Coruish castles are usually round, and seme of them 
are of the character of these shell keeps. Such are Restormol, 
which occupies a sort of promontory, and Trematon, which 
crowns a natural hill, both are large courts, open in the 
centre, with buildings against the walls. Eostormel is rather 
Early English than Norrnan; Trematon may bo earlier; but 
all access to it is refused. 

Norman gatehouses are rare. Frequently the entrance 
was a mere archway in the curtain, of moderate size, icund- 
headod, and strongly gated and barred with wood. Such an 
entrance in the late Norman style remains at Bridgend, in 
Glamorgan. At Cardiff, though the gateway has been 
altered, and in its present form is probably Tudor, it evi¬ 
dently, as at Ogmore, represents the original Noiman open¬ 
ing. At Porchester one gateway at least is Norman, and is 
composed of a low rectangular lower, with a passage through 
it and a floor above; and such is tlie arrangement of the 
Norman entrance to the inner ward at Arques, where, be¬ 
sides the outer and inner doorways, is a central one in a 
cross wall, dividing the tower into two parts. Such gate- 
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ilousM ai^ rery plain, of slight eictcrior projection, and with¬ 
out flanking towers. The passage was not vaulted, and had 
two or three gates. Sometimes the portcullis was used, but 
there were no machicolations, There seems commonly to 
bare been a drawbridge. Prudhoe has a Norman gateway of 
plain character, and un flanked, but the snperstmcture and 
contained chapel are of the age of Edw. 11. The gate of 
Bamborough is unflauked and of slight projection. It has 
lateral columns and recessed Norman arches. 

The ball was an essential part of a Norman castle. In the 
keep it occupied the second floor, as at Rochester, where it 
diTidea the story -with the private apai tment There was 
also an exterior hall, in more general use, attached to the 
huildiiiga of the inner ward. Such halls are now rare, but 
there is <a fine and perfect one at Oakham, one much muti¬ 
lated at Leicester, aud another much altered at Wuichestcr*. 
There are also Norman houses, cljiefly occupied by tlio hall 
and its cellars at Chriatolmrch, and at Lesmond^s Caado, near 
Limerick. No doubt timber was much used for domestic 
buildings, which accounts for their disappeai'auce. 

Subterranean passages connected with posterns are odeii 
talked of, and sometimes found, of the Norman period, Tliey 
ai'e, of course, most common where the castle, as at Dover, 
.Arqnes, Old Sarum, and Windsor, stands upon a chalk roi. 
At Windsor there are two, or perhaps three, passages, at least 
as early as the Norman period, which passed from the inner 
ward, beneath the cuvtjwn, and opened into the ditch. One of 
these galleries is now open. It is driven through die chalk, and 
unlined, but the inner Norman doorway remains, and tho outer 
end has also been discovered. The passage at Old Saium was 
very similar. It is now closed up. At Dover, as at Arques, tho 
goUeiies are extensive, aud were intended for coautcrmluing, 
running along tbo scarp of tho ditch, and occasionally open¬ 
ing into it. Windsor also possesses another and much Is^er 
postern gallery, which is carried foom the lower chamber of 
a tower near the horseshoe cloister, and opens into the ditch 
near the river bridge. This is lined, and a work of cousider- 
ablo beauty. In its present form it is of the age of Hen. IIL, 
but the passage itself is probably Norman, or earlier. Such 
passages were no doubt intended for the dispatch of bodies 
of troops, to surprise the besiegers and burn their engines. 

The character of the earlier Norman defences is passive 
Yol. XXIT. 3 c 
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Strength, mth much ingenuity of detail, but with little mili¬ 
tary or architectural science in the dispositioD of the matc- 
lial, and little attempt at a danhlng defence. At Cardiff 
one angle of the great wall is perfectly plain. Whether in 
the original design it was in contemplation to supply this 
want by a yertical defence is uncertain. No Norman archi¬ 
tect seems to hare employed machicolated parapets of stone, 
from behind which missiles could he dropped securely upon 
the foot of the wall; and it is uncertain whether the system 
of hoarding, in use in the thirteenth centu^, was an original 
or applied defence to the Norman feeep. It has beon sup* 
posed that heavy engines of war were placed upon the roo^ 
but the roofs were certainly not always flat, aud with the 
limited garrison that could be lodged and fed within such a 
structure, the labour of lifting up heavy missiles would be 
severe, nor could any considerable store of such ammunition 
be heaped up upon a timber roof of the usual span. Furtiier, 
with light missiles, such as arrows or darts, the course from 
a height of 70 or 90 ft. would be less direct and their velo¬ 
city less conridetable, thau from a loop at a lower level. 

Where Norman keeps have not been purposely destroyed, 
they are usually the most perfect and the moat striking 
feature of a castle, whether in occupation, like Dover and 
tlic Towor, or iu niln like Hcdingham or Kouilworth. This 
latter condition has also the advantage of being most favour¬ 
able to the antiquary, liluch may bo wauling, but nothiug 
is concealed. W hat has fallen la often later and less interest¬ 
ing work. 

The Norman keeps suffered heavily in the great civil war. 
They were, from their great strength, capable of holding a 
moderate garrison in safety when artillery was imperfect or 
not St band, and there was not time for a blockade. Hence, 
as frst as these keeps fell into the hands of tlie Pailiameut, 
tliey were ordered to be ‘slighted * or dismantled, and blowu 
up with gunpowder. Corfe is an example of unnecessary 
severity in tl)ia respect, and Kenilwortli of equally eflective 
but much less vicious injury. 

Also, in very modern times, much injuiy has been done. 
TJio woi k is too sound, and the mortar too firm, to allow the 
ordinary material to be cheaply quarried, but the ashlar of 
the window and door cases has been Miuoved, and the 
tenant has usually found it ccDveufeut to ki'eak oue or 
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more gftps into the basement floors. The White Tower 
hM been cnaellj pierced in several places for the conve¬ 
nience of moving stores. Sometimes, as at Goderich, these 
basement entrances are of early date, but it is believed 
tb^ are never original. 

in conaidering the limited and very inconvenient acoom- 
modation within a Norman keep, it iiould be remembered 
that they were only intended for readence in oaso of an 
actual siege, and then very often received only the man- 
touants of the lord, and not his mercenaries. Indeed, the 
builders of some of these keeps seom to have feared these 
troops almost as much as they did tlie enemy. The stair¬ 
cases and passages are often contrived quite as much to 
check froe communication between the several parts of 
the building os between its inner and outer sides. Further, 
the excessive jealousy in guarding the entrance, the multi¬ 
plied drawbridges, grates, and doors, the stoop winding 
and narrow staircases, and the sharp turns in the passages, 
although tlioy kept out the enemy, or if he got in placed 
him at a disadvantage, also rendered impracticable tlio 
rapid re-entry of the garrison, so that when the base court 
was taken by surprise or assault, the defender bad not 
time to retire into the keep, which was thus liable to be 
taken by a coup de main, or reduced because defended by 
insufficient numbers. Otherwise, with a sufficient and 
faithful garrison, and ample provision and militajy stores, 
the Norman keep was nearly impregnable. The walls were 
too high to allow the roof to li reached by fire-balls, and 
too thick to be mined or breached, especially if properly de¬ 
fended from the summit. 

Though reducible to one type, the varieties in detail of the 
rectangular keeps are infinite. 

There exists no hst, nor attempt at a list, of the rectangular 
keeps, or of the mounds occupied by the Normans in England, 
The following is an attempt, though an imperfect one, to 
supply the want:— 

Norman Rectanptdan' Keeps. 

6&mboroiigh. In progre«9. 1131. Bridgend, QiAmorgno. Kov 

T];e well diecovered. 1770. defttroyed : bucnicst recoftios. 

Bowoe. Duvhara. 75 /t. by SO ft., by Brulgenortb, by lieu. II. (?) 

5$ ft. Ingh. etroyed. 
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Br»tol,1147, Destrox«(T. 

Brough. 

B 1*01^211 VO C&KlIOi 

SangttT. 64/t 1/64 ft. 

Conwtkniry- 88 ft. by 80 ft., by 
50 ft. high. Lftts. Norman or. 
namonU. Well in ibo ttoil, Walla 
lift, iblck. 

Garlieie. 

Combreo (t), CornwaU. Pcoullor; 
MTohed upon a point of rock. 

Caaklo<A.cre, before 1080 (t). 

Coaile-Hieiag. 

Coatleton*m*tho.Po&k. 38 ft. by 
38 ft. I wtJla Sft. tlilok. No port- 

eullia: QO iroll. 

Ohepilov. Peculiar; Homes me* 
toriole { berrisg'bouo work. 

CliMtor, Hijob utored. 

Clideroo. 

CluD.'Salop. 

Colelioeter. 3 68 ft- by 127 ft. Well 
probably lo oroea wail. 

Corfe. 

Boror. Eea. II. Late. Norman or* 
saioaota ; well covered up. 

Fonmoo, Glamorgan. Irate, Pro* 
bablj Early Engliah. 

G loiiCMtor. Bcatfoyed. 

Gotlericl). 

Guildford. 42ft, Gin.by47ft., by 
70 ft. licgli ; DO porteullia; lior* 
rtog-booe work. Acpulcd early. 

Dediiigbam. 

QelmJey. 

Eopton, Salop. 

EeuUworU). Heo, II. 


Knareaborougb. 

Lanoaater, A prieon {tnucb a1 tcred. 

Looniud’e, Sa, Kent. Very early. 

LoudoD. Early. No woll; no port- 
collia. 

Lodlow. Connected wlih later 
buildings. 

Middleboin. 

Newoaetle, Late. 60 ft. by 60 ft., 
by 80 ft. blgb. Ornate { deep 
well in wall. 

Norwich. 93 ft- by 98 ft. Well in 
oroaa wall 

Nottingham. Dcakreyed. 

Ogmore, Glamorgan. Late. 

Oxfbrd. ProbaWy 1142, 

Fenhow. Uomuoulh. 32 ft- by 22 ft. 
WaJU 12ft. thick, Probably Early 
Euglieb. 

Peullyne, Glamorgan. Borriug.booe 
work, 

Forchester. Twelfth centiiry. Woll 
in woU. 

Prudhoe. 

itielimoud. About 1146. 

Itoobo (f). Pembroke. Perehed open 
a amall rock. 

Roclicater. 75 ft. by 73 ft., by 
104 ft. high. Woll 13 ft, thick. 
Well in oroaa wall. Late. 

Saffrou-WeJdoa. 36 ft. by 36 ft. 
Wall 13 ft. thick of flint rubble. 

Scarborough. Probably 7 Eon. II, 
One aide gone. 

Watticaborosgh. Salop, 

Wuebeater. Biahop’e OoatlA 1138. 


AmoDg tbe rdcUngular keeps built in tlie eloveutb And 
twelfth centuries, and of which remains are to be seen in 
Normandy, M. de Caumont enumeiAtes tho following :— 


Bcaiie^ncy*eQr*Lolre. 73ft, by 63 ft. 
Walft 30 aod 24 ft. thick. 128 ft. 
high. 

Brcnc. Boltt upon au artlflciel 
. mouod, 4 stages; dpllaatoreon 
4 aido. Fireplo^ and mural 
gallorioa, 

Cbambcy (Oine). A.D. 1150— 


1300. Bx eerier reeemblea Dover 
and Noweeakle. 

C]javigQy*by>Poi tlera. 

Domfronc Brood flanking pHaa- 
tere. 

Da-Pin in Colvodoa, 52 ft. by $4 ft, 
at baec, 

IsloU 44ft, by 44 ft., and 90 ft. 
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Mgli» vilk tliKo piliuten od oncb 
face. 

St. L&Qi'cnt'BoUor. Oblong; Iter* 
jiDg-koad work; two oonoontrTo 
but rooUngul&r oariUworke. with 
rouuded lugtea. 

LocliM. 76 ft. bj with k 

fbrokuildiDg. 3871. bj 21 ft. Of 

four stogea with half round 
il&ators. Baaomoat now nultod. 
Uireues oirouitr; w&lle 8 ft. 
tliiek i vortical Suea; w largo 
window in oacb uppo^ 
taking in otorea; lioloa abovo to 
aQpport a BrctOMliO; charcoal 
mi sod with tbo tuortor. 


Mouth 02 CD. 

Hont'Riohsrd. Three pilostrrs on 
oacb fooc. 

Nogonvle-rolrou, Bleventh oanturj. 
4 otogea ; 4 pilasters ooooeb face. 
A conuderoblo hatter. 

Ploasis.Qriin&uU. A. D. 1000— 
1030. Hsrriag.bone work ; ibo 
enceinte walls booked with 
banks. 

Fomenye. 

Tone (Chorento Inflrieoro). Obloog, 
wUli 5 eud 3 piloatero. 

Tonnat-Beutoene. 8 pilastsre on eock 
face. 


Tlie keeps iu Normandy are more usually oblong tbau 
gquaii: iu plan. They extend into Anjou, Poictou, and 
Maine. 


Motmds Incorporated into Castles of Ifasonry. 


Abcrgarcuny. 

Aldford. 

Aruudel. Shell romalna. 

Bedford, 

Berkliampstoad. Foaadatioaa of 
abeli. 

Bourne. Eorl Mcrcar, 870. Lord 
Wake’a Castle deairejod. 
Bracuber. 

Caldecot. Mon. 

Coabridgs. 

CorUVrook. 

Caroboe. 

CostJaUill, Sheffield. 

Cbicheatcr. 

Cbirburj. 

Chris teliuroh. 

CUre. 

Berizes. 

Bedlestoa, Cheahire. 

Bunham. 

Burbom. 

Baton* Socon. 

Fotberiiigoy 

Oleostou. 

Oroby. 

UatReld. Aa Boaoar. 


Uawordou. 

Hereford. Peatroyed. 

Hertford. Ac H onour. 

Hiokloy. Aq Honour. 

Rlodortoo, Cheshire. 

Leicester. An Honour. 

Lewes. An Honour. 

Lincoln. Shell porfuct. 

Ualpaa. 

Uai'lboroiigh. 

Mold. 

Montgomci?. 

Morpeth. 

OldcasUc, Cheshire. 

0 1 ford. 

Fovenaej. 

Flashy, Eaaex. 

Pontefract. Shell deaeribed by 
Lcland, aa of 0 rowsla, 3 large 
and 3 snsll, 64 ft. diemetor. 
The lueuud occupies a salleat of 
the area. 

Fulstord. 

RostormcL Shell, but no mooed. 
Kiaingitoe. 

Saffron-Walden, eallod BuryhilL 
Sandal. 

StaiTord. 
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S]>MVlMch, Cli 08 iiir«* 

Skipseft In Heidefoe4$. 

Steokfoi'd. T'fO iDounde, eno bc^ 
yoiiil tha WelUnJ. Dcilfo^ed. 

Jaiuwortb. Shell recoAine, Bud 
eurtun, *itli Ii«mog*booe werk, 

Tickliill. An honour. OvbI bnnk, 
vilboauDd at one end, end co- 
irBnee nt the otKen Shell oirca- 
l&r; 16 ssteroBl pIlBStor foundo' 
tiona remain. A veil inaido. 

Toddinglou ? 

Tonbridge. Uonnd 70 ft. blgb, 
m&hu of ebell; otaI, 86 ft. hj 
76ft.; wbDb lift. 6b, thick; 
15 external ^Alters. 

Totnea. An Seooar. Shell re* 
D8un». 


Trematon. Shall. Mmnd probabl) 
netDrel. 

Ullereford. Chealuro. 

Wallingford. 

Werehnm. At angle of reotan- 
gulnr eneloaure. Coatle build* 
inga eone. A Saxon Beat. 

Warwick. Saxon aeat. 

Wiadeor. An Honour. 

Worooater. 28 ft. diameter at top, 
Dcdtroyed. Woe a Saxon teat 
with a Korman Castle, bj 1^'AbL 
tot. 

Tieldon. 

York. Two mounds, one on each 
bank of Ouae. 


Moi$ndi si^oscd U> he MilUaty hut not knotm to uave been 
connected with Worke in Masonry. 


Auldcheater, near Biceater. Stande 
in a rectangular camp 1000 ft. 
eanare, 

Bailoy-HiU, near Braddeld, York* 
ahtre. An oral area vithbank 
aod diteb. Ac one end, on tlioen* 
oeinto, a mound 174 ft. diameter 
at bate, and 36 ft. at top ; about 
43 fU high. 

Canterbury. Coooeoled with ilio 
defcnece of the town. 

0aat1e*HUi. near Brad6cld. 

OMtlthPulverhocli, Salop. 

EdOiabory, Stafford. 

Qclligaer. Olsotorgan. 

Ealton, Torkabire. Beaidcoce of 
Earl Toatl. 


Hertford. Probably Sason. One 
of two ; nov remored. 

Hornby In Lonadale. 
Laughcoo>«u*le*ldortlicn. lUnidcooo 
of Bari Edwin. 

Mailing, Yorkaliire. 

Mexborongli. 

Oldbury by Brldgenortb. 

Oaireatrr. 

Pontyrcit, Ciamorgan. 

Pouvortliam on the RlUble. 
Bobin-Huod’a Dutt, Clapbam, Tork- 
ahire. 

Sedburgh, Torkahire. 

Stauford, ooooftwo ; now retuored. 
Talybont, near Tovyn. 

WooUlaaton, Salop. 

York, on right bank of Ouae. 


Tlie recbAQguIar keep, and circular or polygonal shell, with 
other NorroAQ features, seem to hare retained their hold 
upon English castle builders through the reign of Stephen, 
1135—1154, into that of Hen. II., 1164—1189, or for 
rather above a century fi'om the Conquest; or even ratlier 
later, for the shell at Yovl; had decided early English 
features; aud this is also tlie case with such rectangular keeps 
as Peubow, the cradle of the Seymours, in Monmouthshire, 
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well described by Mr. MorgAD, and with PonraoQ and Sully, 
m Glamorgan; of wbich latter the foundatioDs were opened 
about twenty-five years ago. ‘ 

The reign of Stepbeu was prolific in c<uira aduUmna, 
fortresses built in haste and witliout licence, many of 
which were destroyed by his successor, though the Mow¬ 
bray rebellion is said to have been the occasion of build¬ 
ing a considerable Dumber. Henry, no doubt, found tlie 
castles of tbe realm too numerous for the power of the 
crown, or the peace of the community; for during liis 
reign, and those of his sous, Richard aud John, more was 
done in building enceinte walls, and in strengthening old 
castles, than in huildiug new ones. It would seem tliat 
tlie old castles were usually planned upon a aiifficiciitly 
extended scale, and that the now walls followed tlie line 
of the old eai'thworks. Where this was not the case, the old 
walls were left unhurt, or somewhat strengiiened, and 
another ward was added, eitljer concentrically aa at tlie 
Tower, or on one side, as at Corfe. Hence while wc some¬ 
times find the old Novmau walls amended and strengtlieneJ 
by an occasional mural tower or a gatehouse, as at Rich¬ 
mond, Eocliestor, Bnmborougb, and Scarborough, we find 
ill other cases our finest examples of castellated architecture, 
as at Dover, combining the Norman keeps and interior 
enceinte with exterior additions, of the reignsof Hon HI or 
Edw. I. 

The transition from Norman to Early English, which in ec¬ 
clesiastical architecture constitutes a period of gi^eat interest 
is by no means, in England at least, so strongly marked in 
military structures. The new keeps for a time were rectan¬ 
gular, and their arches round, or nearly so, till late in the 
twelfth century. At Dover the dog-tooth ornament, and a 
lead moulding, combined with Norman features, maik a 
transition period, but this is not common. The later keens 
are known sometimes by the greater boldness of the pOaste^ 
which became buttresses, aa at Newcastle and Dover, somo- 
timee by their improved ashlar and closer jointed masonry 
or by the presence of riba upon tbe angles of the hip vault¬ 
ing of their mnral chambers, and moat certainly by tbeii* 
greater oruamentatiou about the doors and windows and 
fireplaces. There is little change in their internal airange- 
meut, aud no tendency towards fiaukiug defences. 


<DciBtnal Socuments. 

•fflLL or BICEAlil5 OE BLifHAM, OAKON OP THE CHOROa OP 
ar. AURTIK IS OBAND, LONDON. D&tod Jvm 26, 122S. 

Kox n* itoDtvBstB <*9 Tin mo oiiAnsR ov vEsmiwenik. 
rvtim'ml-a^ Ur J 09 Va DUBTT. <pbo tb» AMMs))UKMp<n »f tte ^bU« BwwrUs. 

Tm Bubjoioed document, wUrab by the eouiteoue permlMion of tJie 
De&c end CHepter ve ere pemntiod to bring before our roadere, boe Iceu 
reoently found emonget the evuienceo preserred in i^ie Muoioient ChnmLor 
t% WeilmiTveler. U le the nill of one oi the ceooue of the colloghkie churoh 
of St. Martiit's Lo Qrend, within ^dengnte, oue of the most ociclesit of 
the foundetione in the metropolie* lomo writen. indeed. Lnre awigned ice 
origin to ee remote a period oe the eevenih century, and bare ateteutbat i( 
wee founded tn the yeiir S77, in memory of e Saxon eovereign. We ni*o 
aesured, however, by Bishop Tanner that tt waa founded not long after 
(hat fine, poeaibly by Wyth^, king of Sent, about a.n. 700, and that it 
woe chiefly esdot^ by two Saxon noble*, about ten year* proTieua to tho 
Con^neat. 

The poMeaacooa and prinUgei of dio church of St. hfartin %rere confirmed, 
witli freab grant*, by the Conqueror in tbe year 106S: the confirmation 
waa eubacQuently ratified with great aolemnity on occaaioa of the coronation 
of Uatbilda bia quoen at Weauuiaater. Oroat prlrilegoe were conrerre<1 
epon thia collegiate charch, being a royal free ohapel, auch aa Hg]jt of 
aanctoary, and exemption from ecclceiaetical and citU iuriadiction. In 
1502 tbe church and all it* poeaeaelooe were giTon by i^enry VII. to tho 
abbot and cooTent of WaeliDinater; and, aa percol of that taomutery, St, 
Karlin’a was granted, 34th Heo, VIII., to the Doan and Chapter of Weet- 
minster, aa part of their endowment. Heoce, doubtless tho following 
dociLUMt. that had prerioualy beco preaervad amongst the evidoncea of the 
collegiate ohoroh of St. Mortis, is new found in the extenairo asaeublago 
of valuable docomente at Westmloater. 

The teate.cor was doobOeae t notlvo of Norfolk: be describes Jnaself aa 
* de Slmbam dictua: *' he makes a bequeat of three marks to OecUia hie 
sister, rceidbg at Ceyatwiek near Foulshaot, places in that couotjia tlie 
immediate nsiglibourliood of Norih Blmliam. He appears, by the amount 
of monies aod valuable eficcts, ^ata, books, vastinuuia and houaehuld ap* 
pliuioos, to have been possessed of considerahle property He held the 
btueSce of WestwelJ, a paiisb situated near Burford, iu (^xfordabire. To 
tbe hospital at tlie lasUnaaied place he bequcatlia a brass pot and a pan 
(potsUo) that were at Wsst^vcJl. To tbo church cf that pariah he leaves 
his unbouod antipbcfiary, iu quires ('*quod ligari dobot"}, and a psalter 
therewith; to each of his two servants at Weatwell he givoa a mark, “pro 
servloio auo," William de Ripaj bia vicar at Weatwell, Is naoicd as one 
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dil 

of hiB ozoouton, wilh Ujq tegftcj of ft pniter, glowed, to oo&ure faithful 
performaoce <rf the proTioiona of hi& will, To ftuoihor of ti« oiecutora, 
xtiotioiaa do Nerillo^ tho wortljj caccm booueatha ‘‘pulcram uappajn 
moam,”—bia fair tabloelotb. 

Tiio beqoesta to cliurobeo and to TOrioua oonrentual eslablUiimcnts aro 
numeroos, not only to »uch as were io LooUon and odjacent to ths groat 
oollQgia^ toiindation of wbioh be was a member, but in oor© diitant looftlU 
^••’“Stratford, Hertford, and to the suns of Auksrwick. He leaves a 
stnall oooU'lbuHoQ to Loadon Bridge, a form of tesiameatarj bonevolcoce 
®J 7®*”* onoommon. Tlius Joan, Lady Bergnveuuy, by her will dated 
143*. devised ootlces tbaa lOOi, to tho making and atuendiug of " fabul 
brugges and foul ways.' 

To Robert de St. Uedard tho testator gives Ids book *'ds (raoiatu 
Papo louocencii,’* doubtless one of thotreatisoe of Inuooeat III., whose 
Dumoroue works have repeatedly been printed. Tlio will dooa not lodioais 
wbioh of ill© writings by that eminoot pooiitf .on moral and coutroversUI 
questions umy bare boon here Inteeded. 

The canon devised to mnstcr Nioljolaa de Farnham, tho king’s physician, 
his “porleliore,*’ namoly, the breviary or porti/wmin. Of tiiat leaned 
and distinguished scelosiastic. Uattliew Pajis has givoti high oouoienda* 
tion;* ho bed devoted him self in earlier life to the stady of modiane, 
ehioSy at Bologna, and wee nmeb Iti favor with Henry III, and his 
Q*'«en* On the death of Aleiandcr, Bishop of Coventry and Lkliiicld, 
m 1235. he docllasd to aeecot to tbs eleoiloD of the monke of Coventry, us 
opposition to tlioao of lichficld, who gave preference to tUelr own deao as 
euoooseor to tlio deceased bishop. The sea of Durham Laving beeofM 
vacant slionly a^er by tho death of RroLanl Poore, Nicbolaa do Famhaeu. 
chiefly on the pcrauaslon of Grosseteste, Bishop of Linoob. eonseotod to 
the olootioQ of the monbe of Durham. He was cousecrated Biabop of 
Durham in 1241, in presonco of the King and Queen witli tLelr court; he 
resigned his see In 1243-9i aod retired Into private life.’ 

To every auehorite in Loudon the testator bequeathed a penny, and to the 
anchorite of CvlomoDsobureh two furred garments (jpeOeia) with e rocheU 

Stow,* under Coloman Street Ward, atetes that on the noHli ude of St. 
Margaret’s church, against tho Old Jewry, was Coleman Street, so called 
of tiio first builder eud owner thereof es also of Cole-church, or Oolemari* 
church, sgaiust the great Conduit In Cheap. Ho makoa ao atonlion of 
tho aoehorite there.. Doubtless there were many rcoluses in the city of 
Loudoo. Slowrclatea tliat Henry III. granted to lOithcrinc. late wife to 
William Harden, 20 feet of land in length and breadth in Sm itlifield, next 
Co the chapel of St. Bartholomew, ** to bulUl her a Recluse or Aakorage.”* 
Of hermilagoe he iietlcee that of St. James io tho Wall, near Crlpplegato* 
another near Bast Smilhficld, ond a third near tho Hospital of St. Mary 
Roundvall by Charing Oroae. It niust be ac^ced that altliough the die* 
tiuction between anenoritse nod lieimlte is o^n not rccognieed, they are 


* Kieolss. Twtaa. Tei, p. S26. Sea 
also p. 97S. 

* jC Fori*, Hist 1 d( 1 ao. 1S41, p. 
64i. edit, Wats, )M0. 

* Qodwio de Pim, 7^2. 

* Survey of London, ediu IQSd, p. S98. 

* Ibidn p. 416. The bniaitages above 
VOL. XXIV. 


saoBuratsd eceor at pp. 69S, 466, 485. 
Per the aaehorite and bis bouse vUbtn 
tbe preeioets of the abbey of 
mioiter, see ''Ueaoriala of wceCmioater 
Abbey,’ ’ by Dean SUulsy, edit, 1S6$, 
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not to be confeuDcIeJ togeiljcr: tlie letter were free to wenJer where 
the; pleeeed, the eoeboritee were elored up. by SAactioa of the biehop of 
the diocees end with e eoiemn service. The respect, it might elmoet bo 
snid venoretconi shown towards recluses, both male end fenieler te rotaarh* 
able, and bo<pie«ts to tliem occur often In wllle. Their anetere life end 
solemn dedicetion for the remsinder of their days, when shut op in the 
anchorage or efusortum, gained for them n reputation of enperior sanctity. 
Their prayers were ia requeet hj those who regarded the ioMrecssioo of 
soeli holy men as of epcctol rirtna ITeory IV- founded a herrnitsge at 
the epot where he landed at RoTenspur In Yerhshiro, In 1399, anti 
Henry V. fiatabliehcd a sec!use near the Charlcr>houee in Lenden. Tho 
moat remarhabls evidence of tlie respeot with which ancUuritos nnd hermits 
were regarded, and also of the gr^t number of sueh aecetioe in England >a 
fhond in the will of Uenry Lord Sornpe, docensed in HI5. Hie partiality 
to anchorites seems uabnaudad i he be<^ucAtlied sums of money to many In 
the north of England and elsewhere byname. To every aochorite and 
recluse in Londou or York, or tn the suburbs, he gave 6s. 8A One was in 
specinl ^vour, as shown by the following behuast^^'domino Johanni ana. 
chorite spud Westmonaet’ o. s. et j. psr Pater Neater gelnsid do geto. 
gmbus utor." At tho close of a very long list Lord Soope makes tlie 
farther be(|uee(—“coilibet anehoritec ot anohoritissta ^ui potest loviter cog* 
i)OS« iutftr tree meosee poat obi turn meutn vj.a viij.d.' 

It will be notiecd that lha tasUtor bequeathed ten marks to a certain 
person lo make pilgrimage to the Holy Land on his boholf (“ cruoe signaudo 

S ro me”), and there to make eqoura according to the preectibed neagev. 

uch vicaricue pilgrimages were by do means uncomnon. There aro 
maay instances recorded of the gift or bequest of a sum of mcQey by per. 
sons who, having taken Uie row, were unable or sn willing lo encounter tl )0 

! en!cus ^tiguos of the holy voyage. Thornae Lord Berkeley, whe died In 
32U having mnde s vow to go lo the Itoly Land, his son gave IDOL to 
Sir Jofm Veel to gn in Ins stM«i, Blisabell) do Burgh, Lady of Clare, by 
berwlll dated 1355. bequeathed pur trover v, homes d’armes ila terra 
aeinte c, mares k baillcr i aseon qe loll aoit et coveoable qovondraon- 
prcrulre la charge, st comune vlige se hwe dcJelns lee sept suns prochnlns 
apres mon dcces, de ice deependre en la service Bleu ct dsatruotioD do sea 
enemye,"^ Richard. BUbcp of Chichesrer, who died in 1253, bequeath e<l 
fifty narks for the aid of tlie expedition to the Holy Land, to be ^ald to 
Robert Chandoe, bis brother, that he should go fbr bin If it ware bis will, 
or to s substitute if ha should decline to go.* 

The vow of pilgrimage was not uofrequontiy redeemed, eepeoiallj by the 
aged or infirin, on the condUion af giving money to tiio^e wlio did perfunn 
the Journey, or of contributing to the building or repair of chnrohes and the 
Ilka. It will suffice to mte a mamorabla instance of such nheoluiion. 
Henry II., having iskon the cross in 118S, sought eagorlr to induoo liis 
Qobies to join in ihe enterprise. Baldwin, Arelibislinp of ^anterburr, was 
seut ioCo Wulos to preach the Crusade. Amongst the iafluential oesoolates 


* Bymsr, vol. ix, p. 275, Ifoch viln- 
sMv tnfuruatioo rvearding Ofdiawt ss* 
oeticudi and lbs various cliwwce of 
dsrous^, nay b« found in a uetiee, of 
“Ths AoarsQ fUwla,” Arch. Joura., 
voL kL p. 194. 


J Rnyal Wills, p. 29. 

* Nicoiiui, Twtsn. Yet, p. 7^2. Sss 
s]h tb« will of Sir liicbi^ Arundsl. 
iUd, p. 194; utd otbsr inatascM cato<l 
by Dr. Rock, CboreU of our Fathers, 
vel ill. port j, p. 447, 
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IB Uia jouriie; Uio ICIug’ft cb&pl&ia, the inosk popular of the clergy uf St. 
DaTul’e. Qirel(juft de Bai*ri» took 4 prouloeot poeitien. The people were 
ord'Tu ia crowds bj tha doqueoce of tbe prelate fluid the arclideawn; pot 
leee thaa three thousand penoua liastoued te take the cross. The death 
ef the Kinjf iu the following jeer, howorer, ebated the seel of the 70t6rici> 
aaioDgat wlioai wero Qlroldus liioiiolf end the Bishop of 8t. Darid'a The 

f iapal legato and cardinal Lad roaobeil Dover on bU departure from Bng' 
and; GfralJua, however, baatoued to the coast, and obtained diapeaiaUon 
for »ho bieliop aod bireeelf, with other peraous who had takoo vuwe of pll* 
ffrioogo, the ooudition being enjoined that “do hoinc diYinitw sibi collatis 
leroaoliraatn euntibue tribuanl, e4 ad reparatiooem ecclealo hfeBCTonus 
operesn unpendaut ot auxilioa].”' 

A. W. 


^ lo noanne patrie ot fllii at apirltue saseti, Ego, Rieardua da Elinham 
dictue, oauoolcua eooiosie Sancti Uartial X^ndon> in vigil ia A postolorum 
Potri et Fault anao luearnatiouls Doimul Millealnto duceutesitno vieosiao 
octavo, coudidi teeUntenlum aieuro. In primie. legarl Deo ot Beats Marie 
e( Beate hTartioo eurpua lueoin cam palefrido loeo ad operaUoaam eooloete, 
ot quioqae marcaa ^uas Oilbei tss de At^aila uilhi dehoc, einitliier ad 
opcraliuBera ejufldeni eccleeie, et tree morcas pro Capa qua toneor 
oideiu, ot eapara ooaiu de ooro ouin quodam luperpellcio in voitiario 
ad opus Buperveoieutium; ct oallibet vleario ejusdem ecclesle ^u. 
dcoariue, et Stionste «t dorniitoilo xtj. dotiorioe, et Dontino Petro 
iij. cooicaria, et dotuhio Uerberto oiphum ueum da atKOiilo, ae dootluo 
Kioardo do Soneto Nieholao duo cociesna, et domioo Thome do Saiicto 
Botolpbo dug ooclearia, et Oopelle Sancu Leonard! dioildUm QUYaia 
ad aliquooi libruu eioe&dnm, et suprrpelioiuiD mourn delicstum; et 
Beolosio Snneti Alphegi j. maroam ad Idem ■, at Becteue Omuium Sane* 
torura de Colmaoeaeherche j. mareaia ad idem, et uoum gradale aloe uota; 
ot eotleue mee de VVeelwelie aotiphooariuiD meum la quaternie quod ligari 
dubet, et UQUin psadtenuoi cum co; at cuidam omoeatgnando pro me decern 
uiarcaa ad terram eanolam at ibidem moran foclendo acounJum conetitu* 
ciunou orucobigielurunj; et ad duo anuualia faelenda ees librae; ct Capel* 
lania London's. eolidoa; ct eolllbet Aaeoorito London’j. deoarium; et 
Anacorito de ColonianoecLerolie duo peUcia com ubo rocLeto; Bcelomo 
inunscorum de Stratford ucliua coopcriorium cum uuo chalono et doobus 
lineollis et uoo orileriiuu* nd opua hoepituui; et HoepiuU Sancti Bartholomci 
duo liiieeillie; Williuluode Hipa Vienrio raeo psaltenuni nicow glueatum, 
quod fidcUtur iulendet orcouoioni toatAmend roei; Nioliolao de Neville pul* 
cran> omppam maave; Roberlo de Sancto UadArdo llbrum raeum de trae* 
talu Pape Incioocncu ■, Oeoilie aotori mee.que oianet apudG<u*tireitinNor> 
folk juxta Folesbam, tree marcas, ai rivet, vel puerls auil, el mortua ait; 


* Qcr. Cambr.. de TUbui a m Gsetis; 
in the eeUeetloB of his worka edited by 
Mr. frewer, vol. 1. p. 64. where the Car* 
dkue)*B letUn of abMlaUos, above men- 
tiou^, addreosed to Arehbwliep Baldwio, 
are given at length. It oppenn tbnt, ua* 
lew prpfld diapeowlioo ww ohte*aed, 
Qen*|mforteeJioe of a vow ef pllgduikM 
to the Sely City ww nppeeed to be 
atteaded with po^ el saddeo orvioleut 


dwth. The meet full dsUlla reding 
the Snly voyage, and peculiar ns^es 
eesaeoted with piJgno»e|*. are given by 
Feeble, Bridih uena^wio, p. 

46A Sw the eerieui docuBMOte regwtU 
lag redemption of vowa ef perlkipatioB 
in the erwadw U. Peru. Aucesnum, 
p. StE. 

’ A pillow, la rreneb Oerf&r. “Orig* 
Here, CrlgUeiiov, Pulvioar.*’ Doenage. 
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fnktri Saw&llo do SKntFgrd cognato roeo mojorotn ollaiD roooiu OQOun ct 
UAjorom eipbum mooin do masre; nivn OtlbcrLi do Ar|ullfr onaia ebtam 
moocn ; HooptuU do BuroTord oUnoi Toean eneom «t pat«)Um euaiilt«r quo 
$UDl apud Wciit^ode, Et Osbuto urrloati mco do VTootwello j. maroftro 
pro aorvieio boo ; Qorr&rdo homini moo unam martam pro aorvicio 
boo; rioarlU Saocu Morkioi unam do mappia mcis ot onum manu* 
torgiau) Iq rofbotoiio euo; U&gutro Kioholao do Fnrnhani soedtco 
DoqjdI Rogii mcum portohon; Noroionoo filio Hogooio do Uortford* 
oupertuoicaoi do buruolo otufiuio cipbum moucn do D02ro ; Thonio gnrcioni 
dinidiAm mftrcom; Joppa garoiOBi dlntdlam marcom ; pooti LodJoli* 
zl. donorioa: ^Fratribuo do Kalobuirg od orounontA ooa; Fsatribuo 
raifioribua iu^ Uiviuitou i\. ooKdoB; o( datum Saaeto blario do Uorlfurdo 
zl. aobdos sj‘ 01 UonioJIbos do Anckcrwio j. oarcoTTi. 

Dobilft quo dobenlor mlbi Elcardo. Kagistor WilHolreDo CroBpia zij. 
oolidoB pro oapa fratrio oul et p&uao gordoouia; EavUio do Laognal' x. 
Bolidoo do prooUto ; Uorbortoa ^sDoaicue x. ooHdoo ; WilHolmuo do Saocto 
Uortioo eauon;ous ditouliam marcam; Kicardos CamerariuB SaoctI Albaoi 
duao marou. 

Kk ago doboo soxaglota aolidoB do toatamanto Jobaonia da Ploooot’ 
aMigutoo ad onoadum indo roddituo m eorkolocoad opus oauoatcoiujc 
de Duiuaawe, ad pitaodam [r. ooUdoB*] Ipiio caoooida anuualiu dio obUua 
i^ua JobanniB; ak quia Prior fiondnm iQvoaikrodditan ilium ad vondaudun, 
idao romuait soluoio prodtcCorum denariorura, quo fiat ez qoo roddilua tile 
brootoa fuerit ad rsndoDdom. Item, doboo do oodotn taatamoDto cirdter 
zz. BolidoB, ot ersdo. Prodictam rero toatatoontum moom fiat do ocouibua 
mobliibas mois. ot onUboo probsiwlo rasa per anoum et j. diem, st do z. 
toarcia qaao baboro doboo da domibuB mds a oucesoBoro moo, per cortaiii 
Dscaai ok Capituli quam inde baboo. Gt ad teekamcukuro mount ezoquen- 
dum ot fbdeailuiu predictuia Domisura bTiobolaum do Novillo, Uerbertom 
Capellaauca et W'ttitoiwum do Itipa execotorea oiooo coDOlitoi. 

’ Tbo words bra«ket«d are ia aaotber ^ TUs is iakerliasd. 
huidwritijig. 
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Jiistituie. 

Jnly 5, 1807. 

The Irtrd Talbot d« Ua1abid«, P.S.A.. Prendcot, la tbo Cli^. 

Wr. Ij&WA&D Smixkb, Vic^Warden of tUo Si&nriAnei, rood an uscooBt 
of Uie di» 2 Qvot 7 til 1837 of a Odd Cup in abkrrov near tlio CloMO-wiioff 
to Corawcdl- Bj grtcioua permlMioa of llio Queen and of li. K, E. the 
Duke of Corowall, iliie precioui relic, now preeeiredin tlie collection forraed 
bj tho late PHnee Contort In the Swim Cottage e( Oaboroe, was brought 
bj Ur. Snlrko fur the iaei>e«tioo of tlio Inetitute. Hie memoir kaa been 
printed la thie rolume; p. 189. 

In moriag a vote of special ackaowledgmont of the greeloue coode* 
aoooeion of her Majcitj towards the Inutliute. tbo Chairman took occaaloa 
to obeerre. that die roembore at large would not fall to reeogniae with high 
gmtlfioation the repeated marVe of faror shown b; ber Uajestj and bf 
the Prince of Wales towaida a Socletj that bad for a considerable penod 
enjoyed the patrooege and encooragement of tlio lamented Prince Coason. 

This precious rolic wee tabsequantly oxhi^ted at a meeting of the 
Somety ^ Antiquaries, and has been described in (heir Proeeediogs. rol. iii., 
2nd series, p. dL7. It is there stated that alratlarveessla bare been fbuod 
in Soaodinavta. Amoogat other examples, differing, however, in tbsir form 
and ornanientatioo, rosy beuotlceU two cups of ^Id, eouieal at the bottom, 
in the Co^ianbogeo ifoscara: Worsnae, AflUduInger. figs. 215, 216. 
These are without bandies. They arc asalgued to the Age of Bronte; a 
shallow bronxe cup of riiuilai' fashion, and having a tmall handle, it there 
also given, fig. 218 . 

Ur. J. U. PaURBR, F.S.A., then gave the following report of the 
progress of excavations at Rome In iho winter of 1866-67. 

" On iho Palatine hill additional cliambcrs of the palace of the early 
Emperors Itave heoo excavated at the cx^teuio of the Popo, who keeps a 
noinber of lucn constnotlj employed there. Those ohambers were always 
subterranean and lotvoded to be so. having no wiodows, although riehly 
decorated with stucco ornament and painting of the firw eesiDry of the 
ClirisUao ere. They were intended fi)r use in the hot weatlier. end in 
Rome such an arrangement must have almost beeo a Dcceeslty. In the 
Romeo palaces there were usually two stories ondergronnd, as may-be seen 
iu ecToral iostasces. These excavations at the south end of the Palatine 
have also brought out sore clearly the bath'Obambers, reurvoirs, and (ho 
conduit or ipecus in oennectloo with the aqueduct of Nero, with additions of 
a later time, but all witbm tUo first century. The excavationa by the Preneb 
are more to the north. The palace excavated by them is of a later period; 
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(UjU tlieiefore le» int«rutiog ; Vat tins ^r«rk is carrtsd ou mors rigorous^;* 
ud ths ibouMBdi of loodo of eorkh tVot tlioj transport to the lu'ia grouud 
under S. C^lbioA rapidtj fill up that nlloj. Anothur oxcevatioD luu been 
carried on at the expense of Siguor Gaidi, the proprietor of Ujs Yioeyard or 
garden to tbo south eud out of the Theroia of ABtooious Carecella, aud 
vritHia the original eirouit of tlioee Therms. Tliie bee brought to light the 
Bioeato peveinente ofMTeralchauiboreof ahouao ofimportanoo of the tino of 
Hadriaii, behoved bj some to here been the prirate bouse of that eujperor, 
whiob, as we kuoir from the Regionaiies, was near this Joealliy. Othore, 
iueledlog Siguor Ouidi Lunsalf, suppose It to hate been tlie bouse of 
Asbnos PolliOi but wUbout axithorit; gi^iug it that namo. The Loi-a 
or prirate ohape] of the houso haa lieoo found, with the altar, and paintings 
of ua tutelar gods on the walla Tlie altv had beon caaoU wiili marble, 
wblcb bad Veen csrefullr romored, and the whole stroct ure hod been ritlod 
up with earth Inteotiooallji to make room for tlie great Thoiins. wbieii arc 
OQ a higher level* This fine bouse was therefore dostrojed and the lower 
part filled up within a cesturj after It waa built; and this fact aooouats for 
the perfect preserraUon of the part that remelna. Tlie excavations in tbo 
Trutercre were also begun by r^gnor Ouldt i but when their imparts nee 
wu recognised by Slgoor Visconti, they were carried on by the Pope, 
otherwise they mast bare Veen filled up again. I wish to call attention to 
the plan proposed by Ur. Sbakespesr Wood, to form a fund for Historieal 
Bxosratioos la Borne, similar to that wbiob hae Veen formed for Palestine. 
Tbe Eiitorical Topography of Rome can never be properly iJidieated with* 
out further oxesvatio&a carried on aysremalically uoder tlie direction of 
competent antiquaries, such as &*gQor Visoontl. Tbs Pope affords every 
encourageioent (o such works, and carries them on lar^Iy at his own 
expeusa; but funds are nsaded, and hiiberto the researchoe'have Veoa 
earned out in a desultory oiannar, ezceptlog (hose by the Fretieb, ospecfallj 
under the first Empire, when tlie Foroui was oxoaTatOii. 

** 1 proceed to give an account of my own Invostigarious lo Homo during 
she last winter. I was obledy occupied wHb two subjcols—the Aqueducts, 
and the Caumombs, boOi of which 1 found extremely interesting, and botb 
appeared to be ioipufeetly oaderstood. Tlie early works of the tliuo of die 
Eiogs and the Kepubllo have ))td very great infiuence on all the suhec^ 
queot topognphy of Roaie. Tiio scarped olifib of primitive Homo may still 
be seen on tbo margios of Uie bills, supported by wells of all periods, from 
the age of Bomulus to our ova Ume, but chiefly of tbe period of the esriy 
Empire, when a generat repair of the old fortifloations took place. The 
fosa.vays cf priaiiiive Rome became the streets of the Eniplre, in got oral } 
but aometlmoa the strseea were sot required in tlie saaedireetioo. and sUev 
wore filled up for other purposes. Tbe old foss-waya were usually twenty 
feet deep, and the fill log tlienj up has caused many persons to imagios that 
tbo whole BUifaco of lUuoe has beeo raised twenty foci; this, bowsvsr. is 
a mistake, tiiuugb a very cocemou one. In the same manuer it is clear that 
tbe book ou which tho wall of tlie Empire ivoe built must have existed in 
tbe tbne of the IZepublto, because the aquodocts wero cturUd iu It and 
upon it some cenluiies before that lofty wall was biillL It appears probable 
that this bauk was the outer of the Kings, as we hove ao ecMunl of 
nny fortifieatioti of Roue iu tlie timo of tbe Republic. A double line of 
defence was usual lo all early fortifications, tbe iuusr ooc being the sesrped 
cliffs of the hills, dio outer one the agger or bauk wiUi Uie wide and dUi> 
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fo»A round tHo oU^, witli Fin cnolotnre hotwoon them, oAlIod in Rome t)io 
PoirKgrrum, becanM ehtefly oaed for fruit gArdone. T(ii« donblt Kno of 
defoQoo ia asooMorj w eft»lnhi (he thirtj-Mvea gntee of Flinj' «nd the 
Regiim&riee: b/ including boUi llnee pinoee may readily l>e found for all 
the ga(o«, otherwiae it la impoulhle. Tiiatgates oiiated Id tiia outer back 
before the time of Pliny ia eriUeuC from the eitatiog remaioa and from 
history. Tvo of (lie gates now oloaeJ hare briok work on etono work of eii 
ago baforo Hit time of Pli&j, vrhilai lliree others hare arehrraye of earlior 
date, ono boing of the time of Augustus, anotlior of Claodiiia, and a thml 
of tfruous. At a short dlstasco to tlio woat uf the aroli of Drusua and iho 
Porta di S. Sebaatiano (within which it etancls). is the Porta Ardeatlna, 
Imtg since olosod, but preserred hy being built up in the wall of Aorohan. 
M’liis is of the finest brick*work of the firat century, of the ttae of Nero or 
Titus. Such a goto mves tke existence of a boundary of some sort 
exiaiing in the time of Vliny. in the line of the present wall of the Bmpiro, 
altliougli that lofty wall was carried upon the old after his tiroe. The 
prohability is that this agper always had a tptna in the middle of it. (hat 
ia. a atone wall to support the snrth, according to the usual practice of the 
Romnna, as wc know by their agperct In (^aul and Britain. This bank or 
agfj9t'yr\th (3)0 aqueducts on it led me to inraatigate the aubjoet of tho 
aqueducta. I found it, as oeual, impoulble to uudentand tho existing 
remains by any modern books. 1 was thererore driren to take (ho text of 
Frontinua for my guide, aud to compare it with the existing remains; 
and although \}iU required much laborious InreslIgAtlon, it was estremdy 
interesting, and the rceuit siuisfaetory, Frocninua wu the head of the 
Afvani, that ts of the ofBcinls charged with tho care of tho aquedoeta in 
the time of Nerra and Trajan; he wrote hU treatise, addressed to the 
Em|>eror, for the use of hta SDCoeaaora in office eJid of h)a own asaistante. It 
ia much of the aature of an Eagllah ** Slue-book," drawn up by ths heail 
of the deportment. No city wes erer hotter sopplfed with water than 
Romo during the Empire, and I propose to follow the text of FrODtinua, and 
to give some account of the exiaiing remains in that order. 1 slioold 
mention that my son prcpaied an English ti onslation of Prontioua for me, 
and he made n Tory prohahle conjecture, which prored to be true and 
important—namely, that tho words '* Sp€m Mterem," which occur four 
times in Frontinua, mean the eld Sptevs and not tlia old Temple of Spet, 
M explained by modern writers. Sp«rn is doubtless a eenunction of 
Spteun. Careful axoninatlon of the existing ramaina, compared with tlie 
context, aalisfied me that the suggeatjon was a rcry happy one. This gaxe 
a plain and clear sense to cxery passage, which, by the old explanatioi, 
could only be interpreted by a foi'ccd ouDStructiun, with many conjectures 
and aSBumptiona. It had been assumed that tbe whole of the eastern 
aide of Rome «as eoJIed after the Imaginary temple of Hope, as it was seen 
that Froutlnua mentions a " petus " at tbe north, aod another at tbs 
south, OQ this side of Rome. 

The mio of a ten)(»ls st the Ports Kaggiore, excaratsd abont twenty 
years ago. was assumed to ba that of the old temple of Spa, althouh tho 
only i)iacrit»tion found t3)erc relates to llervoles and not to Hope, ^nina 
wrote a volume on tfaa subject, with a map of ‘ ^e district of Old Spu.' 
which is all grounded on iugonioua eoDjccturos. It woe oatoral that tlia 
old subterraneous SptO* or (uunel for ths aqufrluct vitliiuilie walls shoulil 
bo uted ogain for the iatcr aqnedacta, whirn coureolent fijr thur surplus 
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vsltf kui thu II "))it Frootinue tpocia)!; iDinUooi m one iostmtce ; :a 
Mother tbo junction of tU© Aogujttn branch wilU the older Appisn c^iu©- 
duot take© plAcc at tJi© Ocmell©, or ' The T»lu»,‘ in iho old 'od 

oaterem.’ Tbi© U a far more notaral interpretation than at tUe temple 
ofold 8pei. Ho alio ohaoj-re© that thia junctloo waa ' post hortcs Pallan- 
(ttfnor ’ vliich kai been miicooatraed into another temple dedicated to 
Pallaa*. or the garden of the freedman PftlUa. It is in fact' at the Palace 
Osrdeoi ’ that ii by sida of the garden© of the Seasonao palace, the 
usual residence of the imperial family, no^- tlw Monastery of S. Crooe, 
•bore the old sp^evs itill remains running nloiig tho bank on tlie oorthern 
side of tbese gardens, and further ©long in an agger to tUoLstmn and 
the CtslisQ hll), and lo to the great rseerroire near the arch of Dolahclla 
at the west end of that hih. Along this old tunnel or »ccm I hare •alhod 
for more than half a onle, from tlid Sosiorium close to tl)e Porta Maggiore, 
to the Lateraa, aud I might bare gone on to the arch of Dolnhella if I had 
net been tired. 1 bad afterwards the salb^tlon of having our interpreta¬ 
tion of this passage eonfirtoed by the only two ancient manuscpipW of Pron* 
tinus that su'© known to ««iit. Tbo US. in the Vatican library was kindly 
esamioed for me by Cardiaal Pitra, and ha eensidcred tiikl it rather coo* 
firmed our view t^o otherwise; in one passage decidedly, loth© others 
more doubtfully. The other US. is in Jhe library of the Monastery of Monte 
CsHioc. and was examioed at my request by the libmrian. lie sent me a 
certificate that in erery instance in the M S. the word Is wiitten ai>&, with 
a mark of contraction over tlie ■. If there had been ouly one more lottor 
it is sot proheble that aixy contraction would be need. Thie MS. is the beat 
that is extent, esiller by some can lories tbau the MS. in tbo Vatican, which 
indeed is beliered to bo a copy from It. 

"FrontiuQS stales iu bis fourth srtedo, in th« intrcductlon to his tres^se. 
that for 441 yesrs after the fuuuil alien of tho city the inhahltenta wero 
ceeteot with tlic water of the Tiber, and with that frnra walls or reearvoiin 
of rain water, and from springs. Of these lesorvoira e eurious cxaianlo 
remains tolerably perfect at the north end of tho Palatine hill, bohiiid tlie 
well of Romulus; it Is a cave, snd probably part of it Is natural, bat 
enlarged by oxcaraLing a soft bed of lufa, or of seod between two hard 
beds of tnfa, which, witli rii© help cf e thin cost of elay-ceujont, made eu 
OYcellent reservoir, ioto which three conOoit© or 'ijoecM* ran in diCerent 
dimctlotis from the surface of the hill above. The reservoir I© about eix 
feet deep sod shout tlm sane in width, but of ocoaidcrsble length. In tho 
vaalt of rock above are small circular funneUshaped openings for Iclliug a 
•mall vessel down tc draw un water. Tills arraugement is nocominoo; the 
cnly other instance I bavo Ucn able to hear of is at Alba Longa, wbeio 
tbsie is a cavo*eUteru with similar funneUshaped openings through the 
roef. This seeuis very like a confirmation of the truth of Livy's blstoiy, 
that the Roinnns were a colony from Alba Longs. 

^'Prentioue etetca also that some of the springs were still in use after 
tho aquedueu wore made, and were coiiridcr&d a© sacred on account of 
their saiubi'ious or nedicinal quell Lies; such as thoso of tbeCanioc©, of 
Apollo, mid of Jutunia. Tide ineniicu of ^le medtcioal properties ond sup* 
ptised seorcdtiess cf tlio^o springs has enabled me to identify them. That 
of the Cmucti© is at the foot of tlio C©I<m. at the south.west comer, a shoi t 
distance outside the Pcite Capena, and is probably the s.'tme as that of Egorla, 
another clear spring at a considerable depth near CO it. It is v bcaulifol, dear 
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8prld(:(, Ekt a donsSderable deptU, and (h« proprieUr of tho vinojard auured 
030 tbftC be bad frMuand/ diunk of ik vidj beoedciU efect, and Uiat ibe 
<]Qalitle« vera nne); the same ea tboae of Cbeltenbam waters, l^ak of 
Apollo is a poirei*ful, guibiog aprlng, adao at a considerable dapUi in tha 
Bsqntline, ooar tbo Torro <Iei Oond. now entirely built orer and coacealed 
from viai*. That of Jatuma is particularly loterestiog; it Is under tbo 
nortlveoat oorner of the Palaclaa, in front 0 / the oburoli of S. Anastasia, 
and is also oallod the Ao^iia Ai'genttna, because a part of it used to run 
through tlie stjversniitUs* <)uarter of (be Fomm, under the arch of Septimus 
Sc'ei'us, which boars an insoHptlon stating (bat it was made by the stlrer> 
smitha la the restry of iUe adjocoiog; oburch of 8. (Slergio fo Velabro is 
anotl^er Insorlptlon recording the iDiraeuloua powers of this water, which arc 
piously attnbuted to tbe merit of a Cl)ris(ian saint. The course of the 
alream is corlous, nnd valuable In Uluatratioo of tbe history of Rome. Ik 
rises Id a eare partJy natural but cLicdy covered wltli a eaalc, sod tbe 
eolronoe is down a well In tho street. My friends would not allow mo to go 
<lowa, as diey aeud It wsa too damp and dsogerous, and that tbore was cot 
room to stand upright: but I stood at the U)Outb while aiy two artists 
descended and mode sketehos and a plan; they traced tlie course with tbe 
Imlp of the Aquarius who liaJ cba^e of it, and I am sure tii&t I can 
thoroughly depend upon them. It gashes ont witli coosiderahle force, and 
fullows tho line of the old elg^sag road, cow hurled to the dopih of about 
twenty feet as usual; it rune along in a j^us by the aide of die old way 
under the present road, passing tlM round ohorcb of S. Theodora to tlio 
water troogU at tho opposite end of the Palatine uear the Foriitt Rocoanua. 
This water Is supplied from It, and Ibis Is jast tbe site of the old gulf of 
Jukuroa or Ourdus. It IbcD turci at a sharp angle followiag the stg-sag 
rood dowc to the ohoreh of S. Oeorge and the arch of Janus, where the 
old pavement of the road remains, twenty feet below tbe level of tbe pro* 
seut road. It then goes 00 a little forlher, and after peselcg through an 
aucieot lavatory, still in use, falls Into tbe Cloaca Maxima, and so into the 
Tiber through the well*ksowD triple conoentrio orcb of CaatlJui, about 100 
yards above tha caTlIor opeulng in the Pulcbrom Litkua, ibrougb which tbo 
Acqua Crabiw still runs. There are four openings into the Tiber, all of 
which claim to be mouths of tlie Cloaca Maxima: tboy are of different 
periods, but appear to be all nntted by a canal at tbe back of the wall, 
liaviug OQ outwork, so that no rise in the water of tbe rivet can prevent tbe 
water io the drain from Kndlng an exit at the lowest mouth, wblob runs 
iato (he stream protected by a projection, exco])t 1 a high foods, when of 
couree (he whole Is under water together, but this Is 0 ? rare oecurrouce. 
The earliest aqueduct was mode hy Applus Claudius Crauns, the Csnsev, 
who also made ilis Via Apple from (be Porte Oapana to the city of Capua; 
(be source of tbe water was in tlko Lucullan fields, to the left of the Vie 
Prsoestina, between seven and eight miles from tho city, and it was broagUt 
to the Salaria or Salt Wharf, at the Porta Trigemieia. Tlie course was 
entirely undergrouod, excepting near tho Forta Capeoa, over which Ik peeeed, 
and wharo it was for rixty paces above ground, p^y os a sobstroeture aod 
partly upon archos. Tbe Augustan branch was added I 0 this at (lie Gemcllie 
in the old ^sews, as before inestioued. Its course through tho Campagno, 
helfig enrirely underground, Is very difficult to traco, aud I have aot been 
able to aatiafy myaelf about it, though 1 have vepeatcdly tried bo trace It. 
I can only atate that 00 tha Via Lablcaoa, near the mcoaolcum of S. 
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Z e&ra to h«T« been e r<tf}>ir*lor to a aubcerranesQ aqaeducl, aodf;'ois 
atrueture moat prubablj'have belonged to this; and at about a mile 
from tbe Porta Maggiora, ia tbo bank ol the railvaj. I bare bean uaured 
that a largei aneieot sp<cv9 ^aa fouod, at a oontldarable depth, much 
deeper lliao as; other aqueduct; and tbia ia expressly said by Prontinua 
to bare beau the lowest. Vritlilo the dty 1 bare bean coon fortunate. Oa 
tba eastern sida of tha Porta Capana, in a gardeuer's cottage, 1 have found 
one of the piers of an aqueduct, boilt of tire Icltm atoraa io the style of tha 
Kings, and in a lloo with this a brick pier of time of Trajan. Oa the 
other tide of the Via Appia, and on the »te of the Porta Capana. are two 
other piera of Traj&o's period, all to the seme lias, pasaing close to tlie 
aorth of tha ruins of the Fiscioa Publioa, in tho direction of the SaUna, 
Also Qoder tbo Arentlno hllJ, seer the Tiber, the Porta Tngemiua and tho 
Salaria, I have found a cave reaarvoir very similar to that of Bocnulus. 
with three conduits or ‘ipeevs * running into it, aud through one of these 
water sdll flows into the Tiber, probably from a apriog In tha Arantlno 
itself. One of the others comes down with a rapid slope from tbe hill 
above, as from a tpecur which baa been traced on the edge of tha dltf iu 
tbe garden of tba monastery of S. Sabina, where there is a sig^sag path 
down tbe face of the oliff, supposed to have been tha CUvos PubUcli of 
Proatloni, as It terminates at this cave." 

Some discusaiou followed Hr, Parker’s leetare, Canon Reek considering 
some of the theories advanced to ha debataabla: but tbe great value, 
iatarest, aud importaaca of Ur. Parker’s iovesrigatioas ware admitted on 
all aides, sod a most oordial vote of thanks wasj«ssad to him. 

At the close of the meeting, John Loft, ifsq., Uayor of Elagston- 
-upoa>HuIl, spoke of the great interest which the forthcoming meeting of 
the lostiiutc In that town bad excited among tbe iahabitajjts, sod assured 
the members that a moet hemty welcome owmted then. 


SQNqudhrk AtiQ matli of 9ri epbihlicb. 

By Ooneral MooRB.— A gold oraameat, a spedmeu of the carious class 
of relics found frecusntlj in Ireland, and designated, by Sir W. R. Wilde, 
tu his Oatelcguo oi tbe Antiquities of Oold In the museum of tho Royal 
Irish Academy, Uammlllary fibuJm." Thasa o^cote aro of groat dive> 
sity in sixa; they have ooaarrcd oocsalonally in England nod in Prauca. 
By Col. TaUeoesy tliey were eallad doubla-facadad paterfa.’* Many 
conjectures hare been |>rcposed la regard to thrir use, and the mysterious 
import of their decoration. These so-eallcd fibulta ecnsist of twe cuf^sbaped 
or seyphats discs, uuited by a bacdic. Tbe speoimeu exhibited was found, 
in 1S43, in a bog, near Uultla^; It was brought at once to General Moore 
by tlia finder, le measures ^ In. across the cups, each of theae measuring 
2^ inebes ia dlaaieter. The margin of each is worked with three slight 
grooves, or aagrared lines, on tha iasida; towaida the axtemil edges of 
the eupe tliesa lines are partly a^ed, as if worn away by friction. The 
weight is 4 oa. 16 dwt. 6 gr., the gold pure; the surface shows tiaces of 
banuneriog. Sareral varieties of these *'mammillary flbulm" have been 
figared by Sir W. R. Wilde; tlie lorgcst exisUog specimen known, found 
in 00 . Rotcommoo, measuring 11 in. across the cups, wliich are 5in. ia 
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the w«iffht ia 16 os. 17 Aoothor, nov doatrojod, found 
io CO. Uofttb, vaigliod op<7ftrda of 40 oa. A portion of on orooment of (he 
some eloaa, and of nnosooDj large dimenwno, it preterved id Pojse 
Knlsht's ooDection at the Britiah iiuaeota. Utrae fouod io Comwall.iiear 
the Lizard, and it figured in ihia journal, p. 202. ante. A perfect ape* 
cicDcn (near. unfortuoaCelj. loti), io alto and fathion reaemUiBg ti)at in 
General Uooro’t collection, vae found ot Swinton Park. Yorkihire. aod ia 
figured, alao, in tine journal. toI. ri. p. 61. Two aimilar relict were found, 
at Btoted b; Gough, near Bipon; aad an azamplt found in on urn in SooU 
land it figured in the AreliasoUgia, tol. ii, p. 40. U. de Cauraoal meatioot 
tlia occaaioool diteovtrj of anob golden objeota ia Prance, Court dAntiqo. 
Ere CaUlque. p. 246. pi. z. 

Bj Mr. JaU88 Caictzic—^Ab ioipleueut foraed of the liora of tho rod 
deer; a relic of verj great rarity in Eugleud. if not unique: it wat fouod 
in (he CainbridgetUira Pena. Exampletin the muteuena at EaDorer and 
Sohnerin hare been glvan ia the ** 3 or* Peralta.’* A gold orsameot. en* 
riched with clmortnd onareol. fouod at Cambridge. Thcae. with otlier 
valuable roliaa is Mr. Carter'a poeaesoion. will be more fully noticed and 
figured hereafter. 

Mr. W. Fonnsa, of Woreeetor, commutiicated an account of a diseorery 
of Sazon iotennenta at UpMn $a<^tbar 7 . about fire oiilca wett of tiiatoity. 
Several reliot that liad been brought to light ware alto brought for azbibU 
tion. loaddiuoB to the loeal Arelisolecieal Society and ^e Womeeter* 
tinro Natural Illatory Society, of which ^e lato Sir C. llastirigi waa for 
some years tlie efficient Prcaidont, (hero hat been ettahllahed a Field Club 
of workers Is vartoot deparUnentt of icleoce. A few of tho mtrabert 
dercte attention to the geology of the Drift.’* In order to aid tbit object, 
Ur. Frettwicb tent tome fliuC Impleotente for tbe information of the werk- 
nieD. and ho paid a viut with Ur. Footing to Gpton Snodabory. wliere a 
grarel pit waa then bung worked. They were to fortunate at to obtmo a 
tooth of tlte El^has pnintpeniut. In eouteqiionce of thli and subaequent 
dltcoTeriati tlie Field Club visited the gravel bed. Oa tbe previooi day. 
two large perforated cryitalt, luppcecd to be whorle for tplodUt, had beeo 
tlirown out; unfortuoaiely. they were regarded by the vieltort to nodem, 
aod BO further iotereat waa excited. In the spring of 1866 Mr. Pontiog 
again visited tho epot. He found that tlie gravel .pit had born abandoned, 
and a new pit opened near it. He waa lufoi mod by tbe forenitJi that aome 
pieces of iron, and otber little tliiugaof uo uee. bad been fbuod; tbe former 
proved to be apear-lieeda. On fuitlier inquiry, lie atcertaloed that nume* 
rona beads had been brought to light. Those Ur. Pouibg sueoosded in 
ooUeeting fiom tho cottagers, and fbrtnettelj recovered alnoat (lie whole of 
tbe necuaco, composed of al>out 130 beedt of amber; four amall beads only 
remuoing In poueealon of the Rer. U. O'Donnell, Vioar of tbe parltb. A 
large beu, probably the central orDsment. was of earlheowore. or coarse 
vitrified patte, striped with colours, and almilar to objects that hava occurred 
frequeotly in Saxon dcposrta. A broad, (w^edged, Iron sword, measuring 
about 3 ft. Id length, was afterwards secured tbroogh Ur. Poullog's perse* 
vering nogooialions; lie also obtained fcom tbe most latalligeiit of the 
workmen ^ree bronae brooches, of the usual onicifona type; also a pair, 
of acypbate form, oraajueBted with oonoentric drcles. From tlua man, od 
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vhoM Uelimon;, $A Mr. PoQtiug wm auared b? tli« B«v. H. U. Sbwood, 
Vlcfir of WhUo LadiM, Aston, roliaoco might m placed, the followiog par* 
ticuJan were ohtuoed, Some weeka pr»Tiouel;f the gravol-pit first oieu* 
tioned WAS filoaed; the irorkmcii eexae upon a trench about SO ft. lu length, 
6 ft. deep, and S to 4 ft. wide, in which manj relic* were found; a« they 
were net aware of ihmr value, these objects were taken with the Tnnterial 
for road'taakiog, and thus irrecoverably lost. The amber necklace and 
hreochca wero ool found In iliis trench; they lay apart, at a Bbo^t dittanee. 
The eite, as Mr. Foatiog observed, is on a bank hsvtug a warm south* 
westoru aspect—a spot that would have bean chosen hyths early settler: 
oloss.beneath Is a brook, called Crowle Brook, a tiibotcry of tlio Avon, and 
tbia would doubilMs bavo been au attraction to those who hero took up their 
ahoda. The spot was In tlit centre of the Forest of Feckenhatn, which 
covered oearly oue*third of Worceitorslurs; wlisthor first cleared iu BiitisU 
times or hj the Saxoas, It may now bo inipractieablo to determine. la the 
oeighhonring parish of Crowle, however, rstnaioe were found, supposed to 
be Feoieh. (Nash, Eist. Wore. vol. 1. p. 2$l: Allies, Antiqu. Wore. p>94.} 
It IS much to be desired that the evideuoo of Saxon occupation, sailefcctorily 
established by Ur. Footing, may lead to further disooveries, and that 
possibly vesUges of a much earlier period may hereafter be brought to Ught. 
liaTiDg been requested to obtaio infonna^on In regard to llio geoloncal 
character of the bed of gravel, he bad vlMtcd Uis spot with the Rev. W. S. 
Synoodi, who la fully cenvemot with the geology of the dlatriet, and 
who baa given the followiog opinion eoncemisg the relicsI have nu 
hssitetioo in saying that tliey cane h'om an ancient river gravel (of llio 
Bge of the low-level river grevele of Prestwick), oo the banks of the small 
strsam which now Sows ioto ths Avon from Uptou Saodsbury. Tboso 
low'levol gravels of the Avon district are very rich in the remains of the 
oxtioet raeaimslia, and are sbore the line of the river fioods of present 
times.” 

The iotcrassing ohjoels in Mr, Pcntlng’s poeseuton are undoubtedly of 
the Ssson ago, rsscmbling thoee found in cemeteries in Gloucsetorsldre, 
Ctnibridgeshire, aod other parts of England. The supposed spiodlo*whorls 
are, it is believed, crystals of quarts in ihrir natural state, hut psrforatsd 
for suspeosioD. They have occurred repeatedly with relies of the Saxou 
period; die largest hitherto described was fonnd in gravel at Mytonnesr 
Warwick, and)S figured iu this joarnal, vol. ix. p. 17D; it was accompauied 
by a large cnioiferm broceb, and measures about io. in diameter.* Other 
examples of ths nneut perforated crystal are there also noticed. Amongst 
numorons beads of eaiber, vitreous paste, finer spar, and other n^atoiials 
fouad in a cemetery near LUlls Wilbrohaoi by the lato Lord Braybrooir, 
many large crysisls of the like description ocourred. (Saxon Obsequies, 
p). 22.) The specimens obtained by kr. Ponllug, to vriioee kindness we 
are indebted fur plietqgraphs and sketches of those relies, measure about 
1| io. in diameter, xbe iron snoordieads, six in number, are of toiIous 
dlumiens, with sockets open lengthwise; in ono of them part of the 
wooden shaft rsnaiued. Besides (be amber necklace, above nouced, there 
were about 20 beads fouud n^r it, with an object of the seme material 
perforated with three hoJes, probably an amulet; these relies may havs 

* Thie fios brooch is ficurod slae id Sss odo found ia Qlooeestershire, Wylis'e 
Akenoon’a Pa^ Saxonoom, pl. xz. Ffurford GravM p. IS, pi, jv. Ag, i 
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ftCcoiapftoicd ft depoiie, apart from the {^riK. The largeet of the cracirorm 
brwUee «ujo8 trace* of fildjng. Ur, Robert Berkeley, jiio., ae we are 
jofonoed by Ur. Ponting, La* obtained from tbe aome pavel-bed an iroo 
iword, end a large bead of glees, beoxiljfuUy slriaied. It is probable that 
careful reeearcb would bring to light nutnerou* other relic* of the Saron 
occupante. 

It may doaerre notice, in regard to the iulerasting discorery at UpWa 
Siiodsbuty. that Ur. Allicajn lii* notices of WorceateraLiro Folk*Iore, giree 
a tale of a couBtrymao wliowaa attracted by an outcry m a aeighbouring 
field, and fonod there a fairy, by whom he was taken down into a cave, and 
hospitably eoleriained. (Allies, Antiq. of Woroeslerriiire, p. 419.) It is 
not undeserving of noiree tliat in several instances, according to popular 
tradition, lieathen eamvleriee aud gi'av^mouods have been regarded ae 
haunted, straugo subteiroueous noisea having, aa alleged, bees heard, and 
passengers accosted or pursued by the unearthly oceupania of ^e totab. 
Tiic recent discorery related by BIr. Pontiog may poesibly suggest the 
causo of tbe popular story at Upton Suodslury ; it may Lave been con* 
neotod, as iu other place*, with a certolu dim tradition of the antieat 
intermeota,^ 

By ilr. J. Fbroobson,—P hotogro)»h8 of seulplurad remains from the 
oiroular enclosure of a large Buddhist Temple, or Tops, situated at AnmTati, 
near iLo moulh of tbe river Eietna, in the Madras Presidency. They wore 
taken from marbles, aeiit to this country, some year* ago, by Sir NValter 
Elliott. Tlio ehief features of thia Topa are two coneantno enclosures, 
measuring 105 ft. and 105 ft. In diameter lespuciivoly; the outer caelosoru 
cooststiag of uooolithie julUra, Oft. iu height, with top and bottom rails, 
the whole richly soulplured with subjects from the life of Buddha or local 
history. Ur, Fergusaon calUd attentcon to these scnlptures aa being of a 
Iiigliar class than aaything found elsewhere in ladia, and as sbowiivg the 
iutiuence of Qi’cek or Baetriftu art upon that of the Hindis at dteoooi- 
mencement of the fourib century of our ora. Ho jiaa given, !n bis Used* 
book of Arohiteelure, rol. 1, p, 13, an eecouot andgroui^<plao of tbe TV)pe, 
now koown as Dipal-dinna, or Mount of Light. 

By Ur. J, YsTss.-^Brawiogs aud eugravinge illuiUative of remains of 
eccIeuBstical arcbltcclaro In Yorkeblre, aod especially of the bcaulifol 
collegiate church of Howden. n fioe ezaaiple of the Peeoratod Period, that 
bod bean one of ibe leading objects of lotereat during tbe late meeting of 
tbe Institute at Hull. 

By the Rev. R. B- OurreR,—Drawiug of ft mural painting, broaghe to 
light in Whitwell Church, Isle of Wight- Seme account of the church has 
been given by tbo Rev. B. Venables iu this journal, vol. zxii. p. 79. 

By Mr. HssfiBKSOK, P.S.A.—A pair of pistols, of Oriental workmanaliip, 
eoonsad In silver filagree, gilded, of very elaborate destgo. A Lahore knife, 
with a handle of rock cry'Stal, damasceued with represeoUptious of etorka aod 
flowan. lodian d^ger, damasconed, in a ehealh corered with green velvet i 
aoothcr dogger, the blade dcmascened with gold t aod a If uUah dagger, a 
weapon of rare occurrence, tbe blade partially ribbed with raised orM**barB. 

By Mr. B. R. Oilebh.< —A aeries of sketches of architectural romsius, aud 
of ruios of eceleriftsttcal structures Jo BogUnd aud Scotland. 


* See * «io|;a)ar Wood ngardiaK a iKhsoIvcIeal Eeseya, vcl. i. p. 
tutunlu* in East Yoikabcre, \Vi Ight’a 
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By Mr, Ck)cnuH.~A bron 26 nodaUioo of on iiDporiAl ho«d, found on the 
proT>«rty of Mr. W. Feirholmo, neor MolroM, Roxburgbihire. Uuy tm* 
tig« of Ronan occupation bare occurred in that pact of Scotland, cuul freah 
OTidenCM hare roceotly been brought to light during the cooatrucUoa of the 
Eftirick lUilwaj through the Yele of Melroee. (Wilton, Prohistorlo AdqsJo, 
rol. ii. p. 50.) Tlie antique character of the oiedallion exhibited wat, Low* 
oTer, eontldered doubtful; it may, probably, be a olnque<eeQto oaat, or 
roprodoction of a relio of Roioan art. 

By the Rer. 0. E. —A leadon token of reetangolar form, 

liere figured, acme eise at the original i a profile view it 
alsogiren, ihowing the tLickneaa. It » a apeeitaen of 
a largo collection, found lately in a email cooocaled 
eompartraent, to a rooglily-wrought old cheat in Blot* 
ham eburch, Oxfordahire. The purpoaefor which tboee 
tokens bad been lued bee not been aaccrialaed. Sereral 
other apociroens were brought by Mr. 0. Fcolknar, 
P.S.A., who alated that the choet atnada near the 
Thomicroft aisle; it la a receptacle for mate and oualiiona, or any rubbiab. 
At one end inude a kind of till Is partitioned off, 7^ in. In width, and 
harisg a folae bottom that tuma on wooden pivots. The eioaris children 
accidentally opened tihs bidden roeeptacle, aod fouod 395 of tho leaden 
objects, ^ay are all nearly of the aacue lita. and hare been produced 
by one and tfe aaraa stamp, as appears by triBing irregularities tn the 
derioa, nnlformly found on all of (hem. The stamp, mostly struck ralber 
towards the left side of the little tablet, la a heart charged with a circle, 
enclosing a mullet perecd, as sliown in tJie woodent. We are not aware 
that timilar objecta hare been deeeribed; they are doobtless medleral 
tokens, in*relliy nsuoliy of leod, and thence called plumbt. In many 
churclsea tlioy were given as tokens of attendance at certain sonHoea (m 
j>rescnttav br conooa, ebaptaina, or otliars, and bj'ougbs bytliem 

weekly, or at stated iuterrala, to be axebouged for the pAjraente to 
which each ecoteelastie hod become eotitied respectiTely. See Eucange, 
V. Utrailui, end Pfumbua. In tho reformed ckorehee tokens of lead were 
diatributod to such peraens aa were to be admitted to tbe Holy Com. 
munioB, Niiraeroua speeimena are preserred in the Muaoum of tbe Anti* 
qnaries of Scotland, in whoso Proceodloge, vol. vi., p. 437, a largo 
i^leotica—square,-cbloog, roond, and lieart*ahApod~are described. These 
are of tbe sereotoesth a«^ eighteenth centuries. 



ANNUAL MEETING AT KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

[Tuesday, July 30, to August O.j 

OwiKO to the lateness of Parliamentary business in the Metropolis, and 
tbs sittings of royal eoamla^ona, the attendance of members of the 
Institute at the UuTI Merting was considerably bolcw tbo average. It 
seemed, however, oa though this gave an additional claim to tiie courtcey 
and attention of the inliabitanta of the town on behalf ut those who were 
prseeut, for notiiing eoold exceed tbo kindness with which they wore 
everywhere mot. 
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T'be Inbugurol Keeling was lieldio tlie “ Uajor’a Parlour,” a large aad 
elegaoU; fittod.up room m the uow and haodaoue toim'baU. AaboK tfree 
befure sooo, the metobore of the OorporaCioD, with tLo towB<clerki «id 
other officials, arrived, aud, oa robing, waited the arrival of the more 
diati&gtiialiod viaitora and iiieiubera pf the laatitute id the mayor^e private 
roocD. An) 00 g thoao here aaaomhled were UU Qraoetha Arohbmiop of 
York, tireBi&iiop of Linoolo, Lord Talbot de Ualaliide, the Hon. and Rev. 
the Boas of York, the Vod. ArehdeaooQ Lotig. the Von. Arebdeaooa 
Trollope, Sir Stopben R. Qlynne, San. ChrUtopber Sykoe, Be<|., hi.?., 
H. Silreaier, Beq., Mayor of Bererlej, the Rev. Cai)oQ Paget, the 
Rev. CanOQ Tewaoa, tbe Rev. Caaoe Brooke, Lieut. Col. Pease, Br. 
Helbuine Blag, Mr. A. IC Rellit, dso. 

Haviug opened the lucctiug in a short speech, tbs Kayor of Sul! 
{Jobs Loft, Ea<^)., called upon the Town Clerk to read the address voted 
by tbe Corpora^OQ of Hull to the Inetiiute< 

R. WbI]«, Esq. {the Town Clerk) then read tbe follewbg Address:— 

** To the tliglic Honourable tlio Lord Talbot de Ual&bide, tlie Pre^dsQt. and 
the Uembers uf tbe Royal Archaeological Socioty of Great Britaiu 
aud Irelond. 

"We, the Kayor, alderoxro, aud burgesses of the borough of Cingstou* 
upon-UoU ID couinuu eouoeil asacmblod, have great pleasure in weleoiaing 
your lordabip and tlie membsre of your Inaiicuteto this ancient borough 
and seaport oo tlieir annual meeting lu t))is year. 

Wo feel it to be an honour couferred upon us that you have selectsd 
tbie to be your place of moethig ; atul aUhougb this town during the last 
century has lost many of iU imporUmt objects of uiehAologlcal ioterost, by 
the necessity fvr tlieir removal to prOTide for the eonsUallyincreaMng wants of 
a great empoiium of shippiog ana coauueroe, yet still it poetesses some mag. 
uiheont, and otlierinisrasting objects of aetiqcity worthy of examioatioa by 
your society; and whilst we, In our position, eau afford to make tbis place 
a conveuiont centre for proceeding tc the emniQiAioo of many iniportaat 
ancient buildings eud o^ier relics of modi Aval and remote ages oabclb 
lidos of the Kumbar, tbe Hull, and the Ouse, we feel glad to have the 
opportunity of assisting in the programme prepared by you in giviag 
good effect to the eaertions of your Couimittee in this your enuual 
meeting. 

" With every good wish for the continued prosperity of yourvslaable 
Institotloii, wo gladly avail ourselves of tbit oppovtuuity of promoting its 
objects io the borough end tho adjnecot districts uf YvrksUire end Liucolu* 
abire. 

" Givou uuder our common seal this 29th day of July, 1867. 

" (Signed) JooH Lo?t, Ksyor.” 

Tbe Mayor ssid It was with the most siscere pleasure that he 
prceeotcd to bis Lordship, tlie President of the Institute, the Address 
which bad jost beeu raed by the Town Clerk, end which bed been 
unantmouslj voted by the Town Council. Hot oaly did be experience 
sincere pleasure io presenting the sddrses on behelf of tbe Corporation; 
but he el so felt tb&t it wee a very high honour that tbe Institote bad 
accepted the inviutton to hold iU ennuel meeting lu ihotr ancient borough. 
And not only did the Town Oouooil weleome tho los^tute, but be might 
lefbiy ssy that tbe whole of bis fellow townspeople did the same. He feU 
that be sliould very nnwortlnly 611 the pcmtlon which badbeon entrusted to 
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>iifn ii ks AttempUJ In an; wn; to asftuma th« ekaracUr of ao antiqaar; { 
bat, associated m bo had bcsa with gentlemen whose knowledge on anoh 
subjects was far grestar than kla citd. the; ka<I endasTourod to produce a 
proframma wbick alioutd giro satisfaction. Ttie local Comniitteo bad 
endaaToured to iutrodnee into the pr^ramma not onij suck objects of 
ioteroat as were contained in tka borough itself, but bad comprehended 
those of the eurKunding acighboarkood, the eiarainatios of wliiek he felt 
sure would coodnee ver; oonsidemblj to the gratification and interest of the 
roeatiog. The If&jor tken congratulated tlie InaUtuto on having selected 
as tbslr President of tlie neeting one who was so hi^iiy eateemsd, and be 
raigbt sa; so siaeerety belored, not oolj b; over; inJiridual who luid tlio 
pleasure of his soquAiatance, hot b; over; one wlio knew kiu b; name as 
il>a srchbiabop of the diocese. (Applause.) The; might consider tbem- 
salres cstremel; forionata cliat llu Arckaoologioal Institute bad elected bis 
Grace to tiiat pomklon, because he might aafel; sa; that no predecessor of 
his Grace ever reoeired a more heart; welcomo tlian he had met with on 
diSstant occasions, lie might also sa; that lie believed bis Grace liad 
honoored them with hU preseoeo to a greater extent Uian an; of bis pre^ 
doceasors bad done. (Applause.) Aud therefore be (the Ma;or) convdered 
tbsi a ver; high honour had been bestowed upon Hull general; bj the 
laslUute's acceptance of the invitaUou of (be Corporation, and b; tbuir 
electing the Arehbisbop to preside orer them. lie would now ask Lord 
Talbot da Ualahide, ae'Preeiaeat of the Arehaeolog^cal Institute, to aooept 
the address of the Conwratlon of Hull. 

Talbot de Usiabida, on riemg. was received wltli great applause. 
On behalf of ibe Rojal ArcbRologlcai Institute, he bsd the greatest pies* 
sore in tendering tbeir best tbanka for the jconocr In wbeoh the; litd pre* 
seated to them that beautiful address. To tko members of tiie Institute it was 
aiwajs a ver; cheering ibougUtliae they wore sapported itc their endearours 
so illustrate tfto antiqnicice of their oountr; b; ancient bodies wbicb bad 
existed, he might aa;, from the roost distant egos. Tkclr objoete might 
be such that tho; bad not been participated in to an; extent k;a consider¬ 
able number of those who boaoured them with their presenoe on tliat ecoa> 
eioci. Rut he hoped and trustod that the sample the; could give them of 
tiieir proceedings, aod tbe manoer iiiwlilob the; treated the subjects under 
iliefr oonuileradon, would Induce them further to devote tkemsclres to 
ibem; for be used not toll them that their stud; was not tbe mere exarui. 
naboQ of scrolls and other objects with tbe «;e ro the tnrnioro, but it waa 
for ^ purpose of dsrivisg ral liable iDfermation as to tbe bablta, the feel' 
Ings, and Idslor;—tho social blstor; portioularl;—of the poople of distant 
nges. In an ancient oountr; like ours, which possessed so man; glonee, 
a oountr; which bad passed through so man; revolutions, wbicb Lm seoii 
so men; waves of ImtslgraUon pass over it, it was a most interesting and 
Instructive stud; to trace the effseta of those reroliitions, and to examine 
She remaina wbicb still nppearad upon the surface. (Applause.) So far as he 
was psreooali; concerned, it bad been a great pleasure to him to be able to 
visit this i&iponaot portion of the oonut; of York. He was sorr; to sa; that it 
waa tbe first opportunit; be had bad of doing so. Ho was told that thero 
were manv inlertsting objecta wltlun the town, and man; ethers within 
their reach. The; all knew the glories of Coverle;. and there were 
ver; few conntiaa which possessad suob treasures lo the baaut; and in 
tbe interest attaching to the parish cbnrcbes, which was one of the 
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£floriM of En^Uad. In no couolrj in tbe vwW, howew gwat ftad msd 
thoir ffiagDifcoQE cfttlicdmlo forowsiad ia Prnnoe, GoruiaDy, uid Spada 
iboro woro glohoui CAlbedrals-.ia no oLkor fiounb 7 could tkey ice Boy- 
thiug tobo compared to tbe gcoer4lebei>riieior of oar pwoobial cHurali architoe- 
tare. (ApplouM,) There trei'o other ffiMterewe] 1 irortbj oftbei reoneldeKktion, 
which, bo trusted, would derive conaidereble iupetue from that meeting. 
Tbeir object was net ooly to eiaisine eburcbea aiid outlos qoJ Miilduigs of 
remote an^ult;. bat also to gstber what glosuioga (lie;r eouUi iu Ihstory. 
and portieuinrl; Ju tlie social history, of this oeuntry. And olthoogh tho 
borough of lIinnton>upoo'HuU luight not poieess a great oucuber of momo* 
ri^ m oaeioDt ouUdiogs, ha douht^ not that In iu records aod its biitoiy 
wore to be fouod most valuable and Interesting illustrations of timos post. 
There was no more laterosting etudy for an aatiquarj than tbe Inrestigo- 
tioQ of tire oommermol antiq^uliies of the country, and ho trasted that they 
would reodre rahiahlo iaformatloo as to tho history of the oorporotloa of 
tliat borough, tho history of Its eomniercial nsogee, and the stato of its 
society in uiodisrol dmea. AaJ bore ho might say that aQlif|uarlee bad it 
in their own powor, he felt convinced, to be u the greatest possible service 
ereo to tiio present generation of Englishmen, la nedlecral times, 
althoQgh industry was not so oxteuvvo, and oommorce was small compared 
to wliat :t was now, nod although it was then fettered ru various ways, 
there were many iustitutions, which, ho had no doubt, if adopted In the 
prosout day, might bo found of the neatest practical benefit. He wm 
very nuoL struck cu i-eading a book oy Loius Blanc, who, as they were 
aware, was oec of tho most thorcugh'going advocates for the givist somol 
choDgos ill the fiamc of society, particulArly as related to Franco. Tbo 
author oxprosoed bis regret that the great French rovolation hsd swept 
away tome of tho aocieot usages ; t))at tho gnildi sad tbo oonunercisl 
fratoroiticB were swept away, which had oxist^ ia Franco, as well as in 
other countrieo, to that period. And liero it was a sulyeot well worthy of 
tho ooDsidentiou oot only of tho aotiquary but of the statcsoian, wbeiher 
it would bo posmblo in some way to form guilds on tbe medleoval model 
wbieh would bo a medium of prc4notiog a good feeling between the em> 
ployer aod the omplojod, aud so proreaUog tho abnso of strikes and of 
combioations. (Appfauso.) He was satufied that a person of ability and 
pers«7eranee who uovoted bis mind to tbe subjeob might strlhe out son^ 
thing that woold be of essential and permanent volae to the ias^tudona of 
tbo country. (Applause.) Ho bad now the plcasiag duty of rcsiguiug the 
post which he at preseat held os President of tbo InsUtuto Into much 
worthier bands, lie had the honour of proposing that Ilis Qroca the 
Archbishop of York tako the chair at that and the eneuing msetlogs. 
(Applause.) They all knew the great ability possossod by that noble prelate, 
and they knew the great seal which ho exorcised la piomoting ovary great 
and useful object. He feared that perhaps Ills Graco might bare tht^^it it 
onreasonahle ou thmr pert to add to bis dnUes, but ha trusted that, Instead 
of Its oddieg to his fabcura. ho would find socoo Uttlo rclaiadon in tbs 
exorcise of hie doty os Preeldeut. (Hear, hear, and Applause ) Tbe 
Institute felt it a great honour to hare such a presldcut. a nan who took 
so promkeot a port In the ecelemasticol ^vcrnGMut of this district, and 
who was so much rospectod for his efferU In all publlo worko. 

Gbiistopher Sykes, Esq., M.?., seconded tbo moUon in a few words. 
The motion was then put to tlie rueoting, ruid carried tmanimoiislj. 
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HiA Graco tlie Archbishop of York then took the posUlou of ProsiOent 
of the Meetiog, ftod rosd hU lotugurta Addrose (printed at p, 83 of this 
toIudio). 

After the epplauso with irhlok tills oddrosa was greeted hod suDsidod, a 
caU was made for tho Bishop of Llncola. 

nis Lordship reruarkod that ho bad attended tho ueetiog partly to lean 
what Ua felt hioielf ignorant of, and portly as in duty and feeling bound to 
Bostuo, so for os tha foot of bis pvesaooo eould, bis most reverend brother. 
But ho hoped rallier to hare been penuittod to fulAl tho quiot (MsiLion of a 
cerbehhood, instead of occupying diat of a grim gurgcylo. Dis Grace tho 
Awlibishop had dlscldmoif any knowledge cf aitdioology, a disolainior 
which ho &OQ£^it tlkoy ougbt to feel that bo bad ncatralisod hy his Addrooa. 
He, too, must also diiclum any such knowledge i but at tho laino time 
they might allow him to add that great iguoi’anco was quite oonsistonl 
with great interest in arch geology. Anything that led them to know moro 
of th»r follow creatures, tliat Imught thorn more face to face and heart to 
lioart with theca, if divided by distance or by leaglli of timo, was a great 
ndrantage. It eoshlod tlicm to do their daty better, and he for one 
thought that, to use political las^age, which was so Tory fashionable just 
oow, as foreign trsTol oxtendea their lympstbies loterally, aioligeoiogy 
extended them Terlically. Ee setd •'ArobteoloCT’* bocousa “History ’' in 
its stately march overlooked those minor det^ of domeetlo life which 
made them feel that th«r e&oestore were that brethren. Archeolo^ took 
then not only to thsir churches and castles, but to thw cottages aud liocaas. 
Beudes, roverence for age was a virtne, be believed, not only of the indi* 
viduel and of ^e country, but of the ego in which they lired. Ee did not 
know whether they would bo right in infernog fifoa what they read uow^k- 
deys that ths ycutli of the picscnt time treated their govoniors not with 
tbs greafest respect: hut bo was sore that the social epint of the nin^ 
tcoTilii century was very apt to undorvnlue the intellectual power* and 
attainments of what they were pleased to call the “ dark agos.^* Some in 
these days of steam eogluos, rdlrcods, ond electric telegraphs, would toll 
them that the dark agos wciw times of iutellcctual gloom iu which tlm 
human iotelloot was depressed, aud from which they must look for nothing 
great or beautifol or nollo. Ills Grace must well know that in those days 
there were coon of iatellectuol iteture who uot only evaratapped llieir own 
contemporaries, bat who In tlto present day would be a shoulder above 
many a popular writer and many a deep thinker* Ho know tho aoutauesa 
end tho intellectual power of such mon as Anselm, Scotas, andotliors onoag 
the Sohoolmoo, who would hold thmr own in an iptellsctual oomhot with 
men like Pmoe, HaroUten, or Uill But their deeds were lockod up in 
stone, of whicli few oared, os His Grace hod oaiad, te naolasp the rusty 
lock, or to disCorb the vensrable dust which had gathered over tbeoi, 
But the architects of ^e middle ages, the structural engiueeii, the 
toueos, could not thus be overlooked. They saw and admired their 
works, and admitted the inferiority of tlie present age | and eveiy one 
must admit that not only did they possess a koowiodge of structural 
meohauies which wo had scarcely surpassed, but that tliey had also that 
genius which oould combine tho hoautiful with the sublime, and while 
daboraliug the nloutost details they never lost eight of tho gensrol 
cSect. AJl must admit who bed studied tho elegance cf Beverley, 
the magi^cenoe of our own imperial York, or the graceful grandeur 
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of bU own qae«B]jr Lbieolo. Thooe buUoi«i rebokod lb« vi of Uio 
pTwaK dftj bj tbeir nrpnoing frtadMr; 4n4 a thAt rMpcct tbef 
bigbt le*rB A kuoQ of bQeBilItj feim wefa^t^. Iwlcod, bs was not 
tun wbcthor Kbe dsager wts wt rsJhcr tbo «h« ws/, And that, com. 
pnriog oorsolrAs widi ibom ia naUen of sUidur sl sjt, they bod not 
saok too mecL loto tbe prsetie* of jBitAliBg ratb«r than onulatlog:. 
Here he felt tb«t b« was oat of bis depth. At ths baibo tiioo 

it dJd totaetienu wot to thot wbee they roMUeeted bow ecmpletly 
their sBceetors seeiocd to haro l«fi jo riew (be groat, the final end of 
tho buildings which they were ereciag, osd bow beauty wss there, with 
utility moulded in the aotriz of tAitOi it did eosMtimee occur to lum, that 
if At the present day tboee greet Avuhitcete hod U) eolre ibe pnU^ of 
limited moons, to provide in our popoieos towns for tbe greatest nuipbcri 
to worship Almighty God, sad to bnag tbe Ja^ssS Dumbers of boiua 
beings within tlic rcAck of % UBgle buBon they woold perhaps 
hardly hsre done it by coiifiaiog tbeoiselrea te a style too Tory essenUidi 
of which roqured that there ehotU be M gallerMO, and which, tber^ore, 
where those conditkes bad to be eesipRed inih, pr^ooed usnoUy a muu* 
tnum of effset with e maRBWB of Azpeediciire, He know not how tiiet 
roigUt be, but be tbeugbt (bey wooM bevo eodeeToored to selre tlic proW 
lem. Eo did net kim whether in the middle egee there was socli a 
seieuca os orchiteeUnl teoosties. but they obserrsd frequently the great 
resWMDt powers of tboee great buildisgs, cxeept whon they bed boen 
disfigured by modcni ojlditloos; and It was »ech more cosy to moke their 
voice heard iq the large Oodik bwhiiags of tlse i^dk Ages thsn io iiloe 
ont of ten of tbe edifices of ths present day. He knew not whether 
the lews of pr^ortiou, the lews of fons, or lews resulting from tbe 
combinstion of boib, goreroed these etfeets. He did not thiob ths archl* 
teotA of the present dsy pretended (hey bed sueb a seionee now, or that 
they understood there lews. He voeJd be a greet Vonefaetor to the 
science of orebiteetore, and to the efanreb of this day« who would devote 
some Isboor ood study to osearttlo, by a etreful iaspectioa of sooicst 
odificAS, wlie(hcr there were ocneift conditimo. ecrteiB pn^ioriiens nod 
shapes wbtcb would unable (be himaik roice (o reecond through a greater 
distance; aod woold save ns fnim (he r^woech of bsslog built wllbio our 
own time not wly picture galleries ia w£i^ we oonid not sec, bet seiia* 
torUI halls and churebes an wbaeb we emhl not hear. 

There was oec debt, bs Ml, owiBg te orebBolegy^tbe great impulse it 
hod given to ibe restoretion •£ eburoes. It bed aot only hindered a great 
deal of mischief, but it bod eneeonged a great deal of good ; and he 
might say, tbe very feet of each aoeetiap bs that must have a direet too* 
dency to eucotange choreh restoration. They wm gedsg to Inspect some 
of the ehiirebes in tbe neigbbootbeod. He did not know the state of 
those oborebes. bat in Us own diocese dae siuiple fact oS e le^ number of 
ladies and gentlemen visiting eburcbes which the parish thought nothibg 
of before, which they tmlM with very little regard or reject, led them 
for the first time to tbluk that there must he soBStUag wortia keewieg 
there, end to regard their church as a treosore hitherto radisoorcrc^ 
From that tinae forth tbe wo^ of restnntwo hoosae easy. Tbe people 
took pride in tbeir cborcb, and they spared hcooefertb neither Uboor nor 
cost to moke at whet it ougbt to be. Hsowiag from ozpcricaoc that it 
was very seldom indeed that ehorcbea well restored end properly fitted 
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for tie worstip of AlmiglU/ Go4 did not produce tluwc froits m % larger 
and moro regular, and appavcntJ/ more derout, congregation, he felt it woe 
only Hgbt to rcco|ciM those eervicca ^rbich arcbeology bad itmdcrod to 
tbs cause of religiOD and to the church. (Applause.) 

The TOO. Ar^idsacan Long would not pretond to mabo any vamarks 
upon the raloable objeots wbioh tlio luetltote bad in vieir, but he foil that, 
b^diog the office thot ho did under bis Grace, specially connected oait 
vas with tlio ecclesiastical baiUlugs of tbo ocigbboarhocd, be waa bound 
to oipress how highly bo appreciated tbc benefits Ukoly to accrue to the 
disldctfrom tbo oseeliug o^ tho Institute in Hull. Tbo district was, os 
bad been remarked, most ricli in ccdcaiaaUcal edifices; but alas) he 
feared at this tine tliey woro wanting In persons iotci cstcd aa tlicy ought 
to be io the antiqoity of then buildings, and In searebing out, ns thoy 
ODgbt to dc, the peculiar and the di/Terenfi boauUce that wero so atroogly 
displayed In many of them, Uo was thnukful, therelbro, when ho felt 
that t^e meeting would create addidonal inloroat in their ccchwastical 
buildiogs; for bo, although a member of tbe Institute, bad oforlceked 
vbnt was most deeply iuteroatiog, as showing the antiqaity of tho build* 
ings, Ho bolieved that archiselogy was liko all other real knowledge, tbe 
more they tasted of it, tbo more they would detire it. He hoped the pre* 
sent meeting would be the meass of inducing many in those parts to take 
up tho science of arebsology, and that Hull would bo again cclcbrnted, as 
in ages past, for having those ooQoccted with it who understood and apprO' 
ciatsd' well the antl<^iuUss of thmr plaoe and districk 

Tbo Eev. Canon Breoke, Tiear of Holy Trinity ebureb, said be had 
besQ asked (o offer the hearty weloome of his brethren tho clergy, aod of 
tbs officJals of the oburobes of tbo town to tl)e Archeological Institnto. 
He bad to express ou their behalf that they fob themselves honoured by 
the visit of tlio Society, ond that they expected to bo greatly instiuctod 
end benefited by it Ho ^onght he was not quits tho person to express 
their tbaaks, becauso ho was so very uew a vlear of that pansli, and Lo 
eould hardly be well roceivad by those who so wall received old things as 
archweiogists, (Leoghter.) But be was sure, wLcther now or old, ho fully 
Qipresaed tliofeeliogs of bis brethren and churchmen. They weic very 
glsd, jodeed, to receive the Institute, and he thought ehoro ought always 
to bo on alllsoeo between such an assedation as that and tlio clergy. In 
what hie Grace bad road tliay had board a rosumf of what was to bo 
dcao, and thoy had seen plainly that tbe Sodety would find much lotorost 
In the churchw, of which buil^uga tbe clergy wero Uio guardiona. Bat 
li was sot on that ground that he thought ancu on alliauco should oslst, it 
was on tbU^-and bo thought bo was not saying aoytbing dificrentin 
»int from what Isad been said by tho Lord President of tbo lostilulo aod 
the Bishop of Lincoln,—wben be said tbo great object wae to eoahlo them 
to realise tbs foalluge, the habits and cuitoms, of days gone past, that 
they might ho able to eco tlicmselves, as it were, in real pcraonal and 
mental con tact with tbom, (Applause.) 1 1 was by knowing wliat bad been 
tbs toudenolcs of people in the past, and wbat bod been conssqueocee 
of certain tondcuclos in each Ago upon that wliicb bad sueccodod it, that 
they might learn bow to guide and modulate tbo thoughts and toudcocloa 
and isolings of tho sm in wblck they now lirod. (Applauso.) 

Hs was jather to say that he was a now vioar, or ho might be 
asbamod of thechuroktboy wmn abost to see; aad he therefore hoped 
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tbo ia)p«tu5 ^Kikce of bj tb« Kibop of Lioeola os one of tbe ronlts 
of orcbeolo^cftl BMcliogs. veoU Mp od (be gno( vorb of tbe reitoro- 
liott of ih»t chortb, which wcHrij be the fim bwlibg Tiiitod bj the In¬ 
stitute. (App]«osc.) 

lAcst. Col. ?«tM wdcoioed tbe lostitate oc khelf of tboIaTmeticf 
EoJl ejid tbe Boigbboortiood i expreesiD^: hie greet plecMro et tbehoaoor 
0000 them bj tbe riuL Ho else bogged leere (e e&f the IiuUate tbo 
of tbe mideoti. 

fir. Eiag, Preavlcot of tbe Rofel lostiUitioo, offered o welcome to tbo 
lostilDte OB bcbelf of tbe loeeJ iettitotiow of Hull. K« czpronod the 
cordial sjmpaUiy end wish to co-n^ierete wbieb actoeted tboeo engaged in 
tbo poraiiic of utj breneb of ecienee towarde tboeo ageged m that of 
anj other braDob. Tbo Sodetj wbiob bed now nwtio Qallwould, bo did 
not heiitate to aej, roomo ell iho lieepUe!l^ end ell the osnstnnee 
which the local ieottnitiona of tbe town were ahlo to giro. It wu naual 
for people to think that awb a a l a g y^ as a aeienee, was confined irithia 
narrow boundsnes, bet bis Once bad already esplaii^ to tiiem that to be 
aceumte it waa lueeaaarj to coeffno the eitentxa ^ the Soeloiy witbio 
evea narrower llmiu Uud (be word ^'Arelueo)^ ” meant There were 
in thie neigbboorbood a largo amber of iDoanmeots wblcU would drabtleu 
prore intemtbg to tbeir Tiaiton: and be M>d not help exprmiog his 
Opinion that almoet tbe greeteei interest eniat ettsdi to tbo ancnce which 
bridged orer tbe period wben mm«ral mn wes r»rtsented oul; by iho 
ffiot ioiplcracnts wbicb be bed Vft, to ocr own dsy waoe the atcsm<cngino 
bad bccomo slmoat a ocoeaKiy, end wbon ont wsUs and cor bouaea were 
adorned be works of tbo genioa of out aculptom snd psioCcra How tbo 
ono liiouM Lare sprang np from tbe otk%t naast erer io one of tbo ooft 
iutorestlng topics td boasn rttniidnfifwn 

Ho aiaply czprosaed tbe good feelings wbkb tbe local inatitotloBS 
OBtartmed to tbeir risUora ; and be might jaal mentim that already this 
Tint bad bcco productire of one good emet. sad tbat was tbo fwaiatioB, 
IB eonncclion with tbo Society wb«b be pertienlarly represented, of an 
enU^oaHaa leotion, which, if tbeir friends weoU rint them at aoBie fatnro 
Ume, would, be was ure, be foasd exceedingly oseful; for the great want 
thev had Iiitberto felt was a lack of local peoj^ who nnderetood sod could 
cxplaiB their local aounfficsts. (Aj^lenac.) 

AldcnusB AtkioaoQ propc ^ tbet the beet (baBks of the meeting be 
giren to Ilia Grace (lie Ar^biibcf of York for prending orer the mootiog, 
snd for the eloquent and meet iWal addeoes with which be bad faroored 
tbem. He thanked bia Grace on behalf of tbe uhabHsnia of Hull, and 
heeoold only asy that bia Grace bad imposed open them aaother obligatico. 

The kCayor se c o nd ed tbe meUce, end batieg anbouUcd it to tbe bCcet- 
ing, it was carried onaiuBoasly with greet ^ipiante, 

Hia Grace having acknowledged the Tote, tbe Uaeting aepenUd. 

Tbe ineugoral proceediogs bring over, tbe Presdent, ecccoipeniod by a 
large poniou of the aaaembled perty* |iroee<ded from tbe Town Hall to 
visit uto varioos pobltc placet of iotereet iu tbe town. Tbe first placo 
visited waa tbe Graozner School, founded and endowed (aj>. 1436) by 
Jeba Alcock, aoceesrively BiaLop of B oeb o a t e r , Worcester, and Ely, the 
son of as opulent mercbaDt of Kagstoo-igtoa-HiilI. Over tbo Uaater’c 
seat in the lower aebool is a abkM of tbe anna of Siogston‘Opon*null, and 
under them n Greek ioaeriprioD, tbu readorod:— 
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"0 mil b«Dt po^al tova, th»u ))Mt thr«« «rowi9s; 

TboNfbre love bh* kisg tbj tMaef^otor." 

la tUd lovcf iciiool an elegant luncU wa» pnmdcJ b; tlio chnroh nulljorU 
tlce. Tlio part; then proceeded to tlio Hol; Trinity Chincb, onteriog it 
At tbe wcet cod, Tbancd the re*tored poi*Uon was well seen. 

Tho ohnreliwAe ongianllj founded in or prior to 1385 at n ehfipol of 
e4«e to ilie tiicn motbor ehuroh at Hcstlo, a village 5 milet ^cttirard of 
Eingitoa opoii'Ealh The preecot building it craufornk. having amagni* 
ficent central tower, and it of three poriudt io its coostruotion ; tho tian* 
»ept being ^ tbo tlmo of Edward II. and tlio choir A litilo later, whilst a 
rcitorcd cbopel outl)o toatli ude of tbo choir is eriJcntly of aq earlier 
date than any perlioo of the ozittiag ohiirelt. 

The Ilolj Trinity Clmrcb It ooo of tho largest paroeliiol cliarciioa In 
England. It is 27^ foot long from east to west, tho davo hoinff 144 feet: 
the bread ih of the oAre of the tramopt under tlio tower is 2S foot; the 
length of the choir 100 feet i the breadth uf the nave and Mtlee tlie 
church is 72 feet; die length of the transept 0$ fcot; end tijo brcaddi of 
the choir is 70 feet. Tbo Rov. 0. 0. Eiown, K.A., ooied as gnide, 
poiotiog out (be most m omioent features, among which wo may incntlon 
(1) (be great cost wbtlow, as a good cuusple of the transition froni 
flowing to petpendieolar tracery ; $) tbe beantlfol slender, piers of tho 
ohoir, With their pleasing oapil^s and ercbes; (3) tho large arched 
pisdna with auoient dies; (4) tbe beautiful restored chapel opening into 
the choir, with a canopied ehrino of rich deugo. 

Uessre. J. H. Parker and S. A. Freeman mode sorernl remarks apon 
the srebitecturo of tbeohorcb, 

Among tho monumonte of ioierest In tbe church not tbo least is that to 
the memory of tbo famous firet Usyor of Ei&gstoD-apon.IIutl in the south 
wall of tiio ohflncbl, Sir William iiclapole, in)0 died on tlio 33od June, 
1$56> TLIsmonuoieat Is of alabaster, aod l eprcscDts Sir WilliAin Pclnpolo 
r^iaing, bare.bcadcd. Ins haude enpporCed on two eusbioDi. His dress 
is tijat of a uiCTchant^a lusntlo buttoned close to the oeck, with a stand* 
ing cape, aod buttons down tbo sides. His cost Los six buttons on tbo 
breast, and tho sleeves aro buttoned, aud reach to his wrists. At Lie 
breast haags awbitUo, or small daggsi', whilst at his feet is a lion. 

Upon losving tbo church the Trinity llouso was next visited. This Is 
one of the most piuminent and ancient of tbo many cliaritable iostltutlons 
in Kir>gaton-upon*Hu]l. It was originally inslitnied as a guild in honour of 
the H^y Trioity, lho foundotlcA doed bmag dated 4th Juue, 1360, but 
vooe inoornoroii^ by several royal charters for charitable and maritime 
purposes. Tbo museum, eoueciUhal), and banqQotiag.rooin of tbe bouse, 
with tboir rasb^strewu flooia ood oncicot fsmituro, wore crowded with 
tbo visitors. Uany ancient plans aud drawings of the town, ancient and 
modern jdcturcs, plate, ond a most raloable auduBl^oe colloctioo of USS., 
eonooet^ with tbo Corporation of tbs Trinity House fttun 1(8 foundatioD, 
wore exhibited or placed on tbo tables of tbe various rooms by tbe biotliren 
of t1\e Jiouso, and gsvo great gratifleation to tlis visitors. 

The party then proceeded to tbe cLuroL of St. bfary. This church was 
origtpslly oreoted os a cbapsl of ease to Kortb Feirihy,. another rillsfo to 
tbe westward of tbe pi’esenC town of Eiugston.upon.Uull. 4 It is tbo uag* 
nent of a muck larger and nobler edifleo, and it is only by careful and 
jodielous restoration that It retains port of its former beauty. Tbe earliest 
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ftutlioDtic Qolic« of Cbe church is to be Ibucd In tbc will cf WUlUm Sksyl 
in 1327. in wLioU it is nieoticoe^ ss a chapel to the Virgin Uiuv. The 
Rer. John Scott. U.A., the present Vicar, acted oa cicuvw on uo oeca* 
sion, nud pointed oot the orchitoeiuial besQties of tbs ohcrcb. nbiQb U 
nlto'^other of tlio Porpendieular stjle. Ucssrs. J. H, Faiher and FreeiaaQ 
niching sevsnl remarks upon Its arebiteeture, which created some discoi* 
sion. There is so ioteiesdug brass in this oburcb; the ioscrlMien on 
it is os follows Hers I;eth Jolin Uaryeon, Schonuan end Aidermia 
of this town i Alj^s (Alice) and Agnes hja w^fes. Tlionias, John aod 
Vfjrllo, hjB sounoSf wL/cbe (of whoto) John doecasod (died) tlio t day of 
Doesmbor, in the year of our LorduDXSr, on whoso sooles Jhil (Josu) 
bavo mercy. Amen.” 

Qent writes that Jehu Karyson was Hayor in 1537. 

The simple and sensible manner in which the narroxf atroct of Lowgate 
had been widened by the Local Board ef tho town, by piercing the ehurcU 
tower for the footway, aitraetod notice and approval. 

Fraiu this point die High Street woe osplorad. This la die most anuent 
street in the town, called to the old records **nu11 Street/’ ftom its being 
bnilt along the bauka ef that river, which divides the tows of Kingston* 

C *EuU into two parts, tlie eastara and the weetaro. ‘'Wilb^oree 
le^ was &st rlsttod. This is the moat remarkable and interesting 
house in Hull. It was probably built by Sir John Lister, who was twice 
Hayor of Hall, in the reign of Charles L, end was oJscted to represent 
the berouffh ia tlie LougFarllamont. In Ibis house ho enicrtaiiicd tuisKiog 
in 1039. Hero, tao.iu 1750. William V^lborfotoe was hcru. hit giwndfathsr 
then rosiOiug in tlio bouse, asd carrying on the buaineaa of a Russian 
merchant cii the promises, in co-partneiehip with Hr. Abel Smith, as 
aocostor of the Carrington family, under the diru of *'Wilberforee and 
Snltb.” The fine old paucUod dining-room where Cbarleal. was eDte^ 
taioed was .inspeoted; but the bedroom in which Wilbsrforco was bom 
was, it is almost needless to say, (he principal object of attraction to the 
party. The spacious and masaire etaircaac, wi^ its highly omaaentsd 
ceiling, also attracted uinoh notice. 

Notwithstanding its historical asscdatloos, this fine old mantion has 
fared uo better than Its numorous surrounding noigbbeura of leas eooso* 
<^ucDco. having oae and sJI beeu turned iuto matcliaots’conotiug'bousea. 
The front of the house ia recessed from the street, haTiog a forocouii. 
The boilding itself ia a qiialnt. Dotchdoohiog. onrameutod, rcAbriek 
structure, having n tower is the centre of the frout. 

Wilbarforoo House the party proceeded to “George Yard” 
This is the cotiance to what was oso of tho palace-like mansions of tbs 
merchants of Hull of the Idtii century. Its history la comparatively un. 
ksowD, It was douhtlosa a maesire square building, with a coui't-jard in 
tho centre, entered by the ai'Ch*way from “Hulr’ Street, aod pierced 
through with a passage to its grounds or “ plesausee ” in the ram*. Kany 
portiooB of tbc early block <u buildings remalo, together with the arch 
throQgjt them. A port of them has basn eonvortdil into what has long 
been kuown as the “ George lun,*’ in the wall of whi^ is a carved and 
gilded representation of the national saint. 

The western person of these premises baa been used aa an mn from a 
very early period; tradition atatoe, that hofoie the Roformation ibo 
Goorgo Inn was much frequented 1^ ^Igrims proceeding to St. John's 
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Abnoe tX Bercrley : alto that tlio houid lios a eloistorad or T&Qlted oom* 
auaicaUon with St. Mary'* church, which li«a to the Bontli of it» and at a 
comparaliTcIy alios t dUtanoe. Tlie hooao is said to Iiavo belonged to 
Sir Hucaphtsy Stafford. After tho roia of this &mi]y tho eetato woa tho 
nroiwrly of tho Scale family, who may hare cosTortod it into ao inn. 

^ ProDi George Yard tlio narty proeoedod to auothor of tho many fiuo old 
morchaols’ mauslons in Illgh Stitet, now wholly occupied Mmcrohaota 
offices. 

A booso formsfly. occupied hy Tuttobury, Mayor in tho time of 
Richard IT., oflorwwds known as “ IlildyMiI s Eonso," and afterwards as 
tiio rsvdcoce of ildermau Georgo Crowlo, twice Mayor of Eoll, and in 
1726, M.P. for Lis natiro town, next engaged the attention of tho visitors. 
Tho ancient oak framing is still Marly entiro, and undor soiuo of tho win¬ 
dows are carvings inserted in oak panels. 

The “Eiog's Hoad," one of tho oldest ozUHng houses In Hull, was next 
tho subject of attootiou. It is a timbor>frainod lios'^r; of the latter past of tho 
I4tL century, with the usoal arraDgoment of an open eom^, sorrounded 
with galleries npoa which tho lodg^g rooms oponod. 

Another acblo merchant’s house, foimarly bolouging to the Bradley 
Aimily. was next vi»led, ajid boro tb© present owner (Wr. Field) received 
tiio party most hupitabJy. haviog an oxcehoat lonehccu set out in tlto old 
duung-room. 

Vv . Pae Forges also, io liks hospitable manaor, did tho honours of his 

S aainthouBS, which oeoupios the site of tho hooso of tho first mayor of Hull, 
ir William Belapole. 

In the ereirirg a Smreo was gifon by his Worship the Major, io tho 
Town Hall, at eight o’clook. The ontiro suite of rooms was thrown open, 
and there was a very brilliant assembly. A band was in ntleudanco, under 
iho diroctioa of Ur. R. Smith, which played a soloetion of oxcollcnt music. 
A number of microscopes, witli inierosting objects for cxawiQaUon, wore 
kindly provldod by tho Hull Micioscopie Society. 

The coiupauy was vory unmerous, comprising all tlio mooibois of tlio 
ArchsDological lattituto, and tho visitors to the nicctjug. tJic principal 
uhabitaou of Hull, and a coosldcraUo number of ladles and geatlouen 
specially Invited for that occadon by his Worship the Mayor. 

Wednesday, July 31. 

A unstuo of tho section of History was hold in tho theatre of the Royal 
Ins^tQtioo. at 10 a.m., at which Lord Talbot de MsJahldo pt etidod. Ills 
Loi'dship, in oponlng the bniincss of tho section, sold, tliat owing to tho 
Ismouiod absenco of the Bishop of Oxford, he had been called upon to take 
that place. He felt highly honoored at belug askod to fill so importoat and 
responsible a situation, and in that position bo would offer tl)cm a few 
mnaiks, which ho felt It Lis duty to make as Fi'osklent of that section. 

His Grace the Archbishop cn the previous day, !u his admlrahle 
address, which he was sure wonld make a firm Impression upon all who had 
the ploasuro of hearing it, did uot socm to bo fully aware of the importance 
of Ujat section, or of the attontion wblcli liad always been glrcn to It since 
the lostitoto had been founded. And It really ^vould bo taking a very 
narrow and ilouted view of archsology If they excluded the historical 
cnquiior, who doriTed so mnch md auj Illustration from the rosoarcbos of 
the arcLsologist. Of course it was not tho boxincss of tho arohmologcst to 
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wHta «n t, Urge «eoI«. ArcbeeoTogj did not ceneider thoie firrott 

wbicli formed, he might »xy. tbo gronodwerk aod pliilosopHj of 
finWrj; but dioro were inwyamre eTcntt wMdi were not diMuued U 
tteUU m ljuWry, many of tboee eolletenl polnte irjjicli referred to Oie Labile 
end teeliogi of the difereatdoeeee which could oot be included io e lilstocr 
which embraced the leeding ereole of the time. But oren with reference 
to imporunt Matter* a bUtorj, eoy perion wlio lied directed hie ettentlon 
to the eobject mu*t be ewnre of Uae nitoy new light* which arehmology hod 
thrown upon lljcm. la the euhject of NomUroetje*, wUUoul the wudy of 
encioQl coio», the world would not h&ve been ewere of the great eslODt and 
na^e of the Greek ei»il(Ballon. lu the same waj slmoBl codr© dyiKutie* 
bed boon rescued from oblivion through the metn* of the nuoilsiDallst. 
Until Uie reeeorchs* of ScmIoi, the greet nomlematut, there wore meny of 
the uoge of tli© Bosplioru* whose nemos were not koowo to the blstoriec. 
The eamc might b« said in refereoce to the more eaetern perie. Prevtoua 
to the reeoarcLcsofvcIimologisu like Wilsoo end othcre, the world we* 
not ew&re that the diffosioc of Greek ideal end Greek clTlIieetion lied goue 
BO far; that m the most remote periods of the Persiea empire in DectHe, 
on the bordei* of ladie. there were dpasklei formed wliicb ruled for 
cciitanos. end which poaaeeeeJ a greet amouat of Greek civilisation. Tboeo 
io (liemaclvas were imporieot addltloo* to historical knowledge. To those 
they might add tlia iinporlaot iuforioalloQ given by anelcBS ioeenption*. 
Us wee much etrack oo eooing an aceouiil of seme Greek oODveyaneca 
©DgriTed o& stone, which had been found in tlicir original suio in the 
neiglihourhood of Athena. They wore short, but be bcliovedUiey would 
be useful 04 a model to the conrojancer of the present day. 

]r the same way great llglit bad been thrown by imibscilogT on other 
part* of the Pomaa empire. Without the researches of the aroucologlst, 
nobody would have believed that the Ia6iie&ce of the Pomans had peaetrsted 
so deep into the social life of tlieir most distant posscssloni. Without 
aroliasoJOgy, oo one would have believed thnt tho Romans or their labjecta 
in these lands bod thtir villas, theli baths^in feet, the most marked 
features of Roman llfo. WiUiout ©rehc»ologj. no one would have coo* 
oelved tliat the Influene© of their atraiigo supcrstltioo, Uitlirolsm, had 
extended so fer, net oolv Into Gaul, but to the border* of Qemieay, end 
oven into lUle countiy. hidden mystery of the Quostiesi and the semU 
Cbrietians, and seml-Pegans, aeeU who formed so cuncui a feature of the 
latter period of tbs Soman empire and the beginning of tlio rule of tho 
Ohriatian, had boon greatly Illustrated by archfcologists. And lie could not 
leave tliia sul^ectwilhoMt alludlug to the great light wlilcli had beentlirowa 
00 tl)© ©arly liletery of Christianity by tbo reaeaicbee la (he eotacoubs of 
Rome, whore insoriptiona, and piciuros, and ombleme woro dUoctarad, of 
the greatest poaeibl© interest to ecclemastical antiquaries. 

These matters were sufficient to show that the connection batwsan 
nrohmology and Liatory was cloee and moHifarioua. But he need only 
appeal to the members of that and kindred societies to dnd tint tlicy had 
oot oegleoted tbo subject. Those who had attended thoir Deotlnga must 
have dciived great pleasure and ioetructioD from the many valuable papers 
C 0 )itiibut©d to tbeij meetings upon varloua subject* conseeted with cn^iih 
history. E© thought it ae well to set the Institute right upon this aubjeet> 
ae if they were divorced from historical e)iqairles, on© of the groat sources 
of thoir usefulaess would depart from them. 

TOL. xiiv. 3 0 
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Kr. CffflPctOfiT tb«D • p&pdt on *' Tbt Eftrlj Kutotj of tbd 

Eirer HulL” Tbo whler diieour««d upon tbe etjmobg; of tLe oomo of 
tbo mer, iU Hm nod eonne. Origioallj tha Hull flowed into tbe Humb&r 
nearly a nils to tbe w«»t of iu present looutli. As tKIs sited up sew 
cbsBuel deepened. Tbe floods is the Humbar and Hull were next adrerted 
to> sad (be prMross of tbe trade of the port waa traood b 7 the writer. It 
b^ now the Iwgeet ooostisg trade of any port in the kingdom except 
Londos. 

Sererel retaarks were made opoo this essay: Ur. J. Oldham oslling 
attes^oQ to tho peouliarly adrantageous position of tbo port; and tbe 
E«r. J, B. Greso askiog if uneb was ksown of tbe progress of Hall in the 
reign U Edward II,, wbicb was ao Imporlaot time as regards ^nmeipal 
affiira. Were there unnielpal morsmests in Enll similar to those whiob 
took place at St. Alban's and Bristol t Ur. Symons supposed an answer 
snst be sought for among tbe arcblrei of tbe towo. 

Urt. Ererett Gresa thss contributed a paper on Tbe Siege of Hull in 
1643." The asthorese noticed tbe circumsuncsa which led to Charles I. 
coming to ririt Hull,—ris., a dispute as to tbe remorel of some warlike 
stores from the town. The spirited address of tbe GoTenorwas quoted. 
Tbe ^oeen suspected that the arms woold not be girOD up to the king, and 
her fears were rerified. Tbe coarse of srests was then traced by the 
authoress, and seme isoidests in tbe riege were noticed. Tbe main 
fects were already known ; bat much detail^ information was for the first 
time brooght forwsrd by Ura Green. 

Thanks were rot«d to Ur. Synens and Urs. Green for their eontrU 
budoss. 

A Mseiiog'of tbe Section of Antiquities was bsld in the Public Booms, 
at 11 a.m.; Archdeacon Trollope, la tbo Cbmr. 

The CbUnsan seid be felt proud at bsiag placed io tiiat position. Ho 
was a vsry liumlle student of srchnology; but he had great pleaeure in 
dolog anything in bis power to add to the sneoess of the meeting. 
Arehisology was so large a subject that it would be almost impossible even 
to giro a sketch of tiis beneflta to be dorired from its study. TUo section 
orer which be presided desIt with that portion of tbe subject which referred 
to a very early period of their histoiy. Ur. Tindall waa about to reed a 
paper on tbo rro'bistorlo Relics of tbe Stono, Flint, and Bone period. 
Considering tbe interest which this subject was now attractirg. both in this 
eonotry sad abroad, be bad no doubt tbal much Interest must attach to the 
axperisDoas of oae who had devoted so much time to tbo eubioct as 
Ur. Tindall 

Ur. Tindall then re^ a paper on Pre'hlstoric Relics in tlie East 
lUding." His iotereetin tb^ antiquities bad been first aroused by being 
allowed to examine a small cabinet of relics at fiojotos Hall about thirty 
yean ego. Being exceedingly suoceasful duriog his earlier labours, sod 
feeling a strong dstiro to increase tbe number of hU spedmees, he searched 
diligently io atl tbe nsighbouriog estetoa Wilkin an area of fiReen miles, 
aud be still contiaued bis researches whenever time and opportunity per¬ 
mitted v Per the sake of comparcson bo had introduced into his collection 
^veral ipeeimens which bad been sent to him from several other parts of 
Torksbire, end from Ireland. Ur. Tindall then apcciflcd many of tho 
Bjore remarkable specimens which he had discorered, Tbe aze beads were 
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fouod depouud ID cUj tl the bue of the roota of treea in (ho ancient foreat 
which eevared Eolderneu at an aarij period, exteodiog to Hull. 

After Eluding to the dSaooveriea wUtoh had boon made in regard to the 
tumuli, Mr. Tindall obserred that the great naaa of atone implemente bad 
been found near SridJington at rarioua deptba, and when compared with 
thoee found in otbor parte of Europe, be was ioollned to aaelgn to them a 
terj high aotl^olCj. 

The Chairman, in tbanlung Mr. Tindall fbr the deaorlption be had pren 
of hie c^leetioa, remarked that the accoont thej bad heard waa raluable 
eridenoe io fatoorof aoob a aociety aa the Institute; for Mr. Tindall’a 
Interest in antiquities was owing to his haring bean parmitted Co ezamioe a 
eoHeotion. and hla own had aprong op from that oircumataece. He (the 
Obairmao) always tried aa far ae possible to make the proeeediogs of the 
loatitulo popular. Many labouring wen. who bad their cnriotity excited by 
Boniething they bad heard, were now engaged in tiie work, and were aow 
In the habit of preaerriog any covlous objects they might find. InaCead of 
taking then to the oaarost publlc'hoaie and eicbaogiog them for beer. 
After ^riog some lostaacee the pmerration of valuable autlquitisa by 
such means, the Chairman cooreyed the thanks of tbe meeting to Mr. 
Tiudail for his paper. 

Lord Talbot de Malahlde said be had inspected with great interest tbe 
large eellootiou of object* exhibited by Ur. TindtlL It was olenr that the 
stone implements indieatod two dietinet periods of cmllsation; what 
archftologiste often oalled tho early and tiie later atone period. It was 
interosting to compare the oonteiuporary state of clvihsation in dlSerent 
countries, 

They had In the Unseure of the Royal Irish Acadeeny in Dublin a aoit 
remarkable collection of primfoval menumenta. a large coUeetion of imple¬ 
ments In stone—the greater proportion bearing a ati»ing a«alogT to those 
eollectcd by Ur. Tindall—and a large number of tbsm In flint. ^Int woe 
very rarely found In Ireland, and he thought It probahla that tbe matenal 
for the implements and arms wbloh were used In Ireland was imported from 
England. In France and other countries thsy found the same class of 
implements, and be lately had tbe pleasure of rmting the Uussom whieh 
the Emperor of tbe Freocb had formod, and it conuine^ a wary oonsidenhle 
eeilacdon of works of art of tbe early period, a considerable proportion of 
stone and some of brass, and it would M fdnnd that tlie ioplaments bore a 
rery striking analogy to those exhibited by Ur. Tindall—ot least there was 
a great reaemblauce. Tbe saws io Mr. Tindall’s collsctioo wore suporior 
to any he had ever seen. Some of them had very small teeth, and seemed 
to have been produced with great ddioacy of touch and mauipuklion. 

^ la aasww to questions put to him Ur. TmdaU said that ho always noted 
the place where any remarkable specimon was found, and the circomBtences 
under which he found it. . .. m •• 

Ur Burtt then read u anonymous paper on the Torkanire TamuJi, 
which bad beea forwarded to the local Committee. It was remarked ^at 
the largest of these tumuli were distinguished by name, sseb as Wtiiy 
Howe ,''' “ Sharp Howe, ” &e- '' Willy Howe ” had been carefully examined, 
and tho result seemed to be that it is what is called a “ twin ” barrow. 
Many of these tumuli had been used as beacon sutions; and tbo wr;ter 
suggested that many of the “ mill bills ” were probably tumuli, and also 
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p*«jcnlftriie<^ oth«r plwe* which Lid in wly tlm«i been nscd for iho 

pmpciei of bn^. , , . . 

The CbaimiaD reido a few remark* OB the paper, aod the eecttcm then 

diepereed. , , . . . , 

At aboot half-pMt one, a large party, compnwng the rnomber* ot the 
Initilote, and the rlsitora to tii6 meeung, and ©there who had bean 
ipeclally jnTiicd, started for Bererley, for the porpoea of enjcyiog tie 
eourtooua hoepitallby of the Mayor and the people of Beverley, and of 
examinmg the two magnificent eiample* of church architecture which are 
to be seen there. Oa reaching Boverley the party at enco proceeded to 
the Norwood AMerably Eoomi, whore a niagnificent luacheon wa* laid out 
in the large room, and arranged wltli good tube. 

Hi* >V^rsbip the Mayor, U. E. Silvester, Ssq., presided, and waa 
aupported oa bU right and left by the more dliiinguiehed visitors, while Che 
rest of the company were oecommodated at three long tables, reaching the 
endre length of the spacious room. After tbanka had been retornod for 
the repast, the Mayor of Beverley, in a few very bappily-spoVea words, 
welcomed tie ftcyal Archjeological lustltote to Beverley, aed alluded in 
tenni of confide&ce to the interest with which he was sure tho company 
would view the chorehca they were about to iaspect. He especially 
welcomed the loslitute, on account of his Orece the Archbishop of York 
being the Pi'eiident for the year. 

The Archbdahop of York aekeowledgod the welcocao of the Mayor, as 
did also Lord Talbot de Uslahide, who, on behalf of the Institute, ihaoked 
the Mayor and Inhabitaota of Beverley for the very bandeoma manner in 
which they bid been received, and proposed the health of the Mavor of 
Berei^ey. Kr. Cjiristopliir Sykes, M.P., proposed the health of Mn. 
Sylvester, tlie Mayoress, who he knew had taken a warm interest lo (bo 
amnffr&Mnts for the vi«t. Tlie Mayor acknowledged the toasts, and the 
ccn)|iliinen(firy part of the prooeadinga ir&a brought to a oloae. 

Before IcAvIng tho Norwood rooms, where a small collection of ancient 
pkte and other remarkablo objects was azhibitsd, Mr. C. Brorcton rend no 
account of tl)e more striking points cf iotoreit Is St. Mary'a chorch, la 
w])ieh lie gare an account of the restorations wbioL Lad been carried cut by 
Mr. Oilbort Scott. 

AEer Mr. Brereton bad conclnded his paper, the party proceeded to 
•urrey the clsnroh. Some considerable time liaviog been spent in tliis 
insneclion, Ur. J. IT. Parker pointed out aouto of the chief leading 
arcViteoturil faaturM of the eliareh, together with some of its Meuliariliee. 
The church had bean much damaged by tbo fire In the I4th centory, 
though much of tlio old work had been preserved. The variety in tha 
slyh'S of the windows, and between the capitals and archoa in the 
chancel wore (Ito aubjcct of remark, Mr. Parker much admired tbo painted 
ceiling of the tireo of Richard II., whioh had bean carefully restored. Ho 
much liked tlioso flat e«lings in lofty buiidlng^opeii roofs to tho rldgos 
wore a tulstako. Those richly painted and panelled emJlngs were very 
valneble, and ought to be presorted. 

Prom St. Mary*! church llio party proceeded to tbo Minster. Here the 
Bov. A. B. Trollope acted a* guide, an office of no lltUo dlffieolty in ooU' 
nectloQ witli AH edifice with svoh ao hiitoiy aod of each marvellous be&uty. 
After Ur. Trollope hod road a pipor upon tbo lubjeet, some critical 
remarks wore made by Mr. Freeman, and the visitors soattorod thsnx* 
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a«lv«s OT«r the boilding, ezoiQlnlog ftnd etodjlng eterjiUng »t tlieir 
leieure. The verj reiaaTkable ud benctiful Peroj Shrioe iroe eepeciellY 
the eohjeet of nolice ead adiDintioo. 

Iq the ereoing the Hietoricel Seotlon met ia the Be 7 al lastitutloa. The 
Bev. Cnnoa Veueblei id die cb&ir. 

Mr. Feirlesa Berber gave a Paper deeoriptire of the Boroea remune 
whicli had been dlMOvered et Slack. Tbift ineiuotr will be prioted et 
length in a subeequent number of tbe Journal. 

The Rer. F. B. i£mg rand a paper on *'Belle.” AAer dteouaelng the 
principloe an which a good peal at belle ebould bo arranged, bo remarked 
that the church belle of the nclgliboorhoad were not onlj leae in mae, but 
fewer id number than in anj other part of England. Ho gave mafij 
osamplae in aupportaf hla atalemont, and dwelt npon tho importaace (tf 
the apparently email difleroncee in tha oumbor and «Ue of belle. Hr. King 
also roferrod to Toriona at; lee of rloging both ia England and on tbo 
Continent. In reply to a quoedon from the Rev, J. R, Green, Mr, Blog 
could not eay when the present foahian of ringing belle oamo into praotice, 
but drought it wee earlier than the 12th century. It iras not knowa when 
change ringing first began. 

Mr. A. ^Uit than read a memoir prepared by Ur. W. E. Haffaio. 
entitled, " Archaologioal Kotlcee of Brough.’* Tha writer apoko of Brough 
as t ])0 seareat approach to tho neighbourhood of Hull, made by the 
Itomana in the form of a pormanaot aettlement. It was mluatedon die 
Dortbem ude of tho oetuary of tho Eu&)bcr, oppoeite the Ermine Street 
at Wintoririgliam, with which it woe united by a irAjtetus or ferry. Tha 
claim of Brough to this distineUoD waa challenged by otbs* placea, and tiie 
writor ahly diacQaecd In detail the poinu which be cooudared to be 
catlefaotory evidence of ita right to the title* Some dleeuuioB fehowed the 
reading of thii paper, in winch Ur, Freeman and the Rot. J. R. Groeo 
took (ho principal part. The polnta raleed were the dlffcreoce caoMd by 
times and circureataucca in the flow of the tide op the Oou, and the 
rolfl^Te importaoce of tlio ovldeocoe of Roman occupation, 

Thoriday, August 1. 

Tho Architoolurol Section mat in tho Royal Is«sritatioa at 10 a.m.. 
Sir Stephen R. Glysno, Bart.* In the Chair. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Trollope' read a Paper ca tho “ Sculpturoa of 
Lincoln Cathedral.” Thie will be printed in a snbaequent noraher of the 
Journal. Tbo Arohdeaeon attrl^oted tlie sculptures to the tiiao of 
Remigiua, the first Bishop of Llocoln, under die Norman dynasty. He 
determined to eet out the great tniilia of Cbrletlaaity lu atone, and thla 
aoiiea of aculpturea was iheir expomlloo. The acolptore were abe& deseribad 
b detail 

In tho dlscaseloa which fbllewod the reading of the Paper* Mr. Freeman 

a reseed on opinion that the iculptures were later than the period cf 
Ham tho Conqueror. The work of tho west frost he thought was of 
the tioio of Bishop Alesander, or, if not, it moat have received aom© 
ehasgee in that time. If of hie period it rather upaobtho so (ion that 
BoglislimcD needed a man to come over fnm Konnandy to teach them 
the truths of Christianity. They were not, at tho time of tho Conquest, 
much boblod the rest of the world, and (he cooquorort looked with vouder 
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on the beaul; of the work of tbs Eoglioh, Mjveoi&ltj io »omo of tUd orU 
Bubordtute to ftrobiMctore, wbiob bid booQ cftnied to ft ^ftCer d«£;roo of 
p«rfeo^OQ ben thfto ot«q ia Normftody. 

Lord Talbot do Afalabido ftgrood tLat though ouf ftncftotorv were not 
•aeh bftrbvift&B aa wna repreftonted* etlU it vm found neceaaerj Co ftppoftl 
to the eje at a much later period than anj to which ibaee eeulpUirea coold 
he ftsel|nad. 

Ur. £. Sharpe remarked that the e«rlj eeolptore, and othare who had 
eliArge of the worke, were hj no meana competent artiata ; and, aa they 
often introduced into their auhjeota many fanciful features, they must allow 
some licence* ^0 subject waa more diScolt to diaousa than tliat of carved 
buAian figures* for artiata tlieffiselTes differed ao much about them. 
At that early period he thought that artists m this country had arrived 
at a more accurate daaigolog and ezeeutiog of the human figuro than 
they bad abroad. The Koreans gare a tone to almost everything 
we poasesssd in regard to arcbitecture for a period of about eighty yoara. 

The cordial tbaAa of the meeting haring been voted Co the Van. Arch- 
daseoQ for hii lotereating Paper, 

Ur. G. Sharpe read a Paper upon Selby Abbey Church. In this Paper 
be gave nohoee of other churches in the Bast Elding. Ur* Shaipe 5nt 
elladed to the grand acale on which Salby Abbey waa designed* It esbl* 
blted three different periods of arebiteoture—the Roman, tixe Traditional, 
and the Decorated—the chief cbaracteriarics of which, and the Ulutration 
of them by the example under notice, were disooaeed by Ur* Sharpe* 

Ur. Sbarpe also presented to the Ueetiog an arraagerueat of the 
leading stylea of architecture net with in the different churches which had 
beta* or would be, risJCed by the Institute* eommentiug on tbelr various 
features. 

After a vole of thanks to Ur. Sharpe for his valuable oontributiou* tlie 
Ror. Cbas. Overton read a Uemwr on a Brass to Nicholaa de Luda in 
Cottiaghau Chnroh. Kicbolas was said to bare been a Capuchin monk, 
and was made Reotor of Che eburcK in Che latter part of tlie fbortoenth 
century. The monument to his oemory bean the date 138B. 

Ur, S. Richardson spoke of the recent deseention of the Corab to 
Kioholas de Lnda* and of the necessity for a careful wat«h over these 
uciest fflonnmeots. 

Thanks baviug been voted to the writer of the Memoir, an Essay by the 
Rev. Felix Lanrent of Saloby on a Monument to one of the De Veroe wae 
read. It consists of a figure in annour of the tblrteeeCh ceotury, on the 
cbaneal floor of the Church of QozbilJ, near Ssiten*oa*Humber. The flgtire 
is in a complete suit of chain*mail, without plate. The legs are omssed ; 
there is no animal at the feet, but on the left ride* at the bottom of ^e folds 
of the surcoat* are the fore paws and the right hind paw of a deg* who 
is sitting. The left hand grasps the sheath, the right hand the hilt, of 
the sword. 

After notfciog in detail the hletory of the family of De Vere, the 
author noticed events likely to apply U> the monument m qneation* ic being 
still doubtful to what particular member of the family iC had been 
erected. Some Veres of later periods are mendooed by Poolsoo as 
beiog oonnecled with Smtely* cad related, doubtless* to those of the 
eooaiy of Idiicoln. All were probably descended from Albedo de Ver of 
the Conqueror’s time. 
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la (be eftemoeo » coD»idenble pertj visited Hedon and Patriogten: 
betog convened bjtpodftl train. At Hedoo tbe portf, headed b; Eij 
(3nee the Arobbisbop of York end Lord Talbot de Uai abide, *ere eor* 
d lolly reoeired at tbe Town Uall by the Major of E<don (A. Iresoa, Eaq.). 
Haring partaken of wine, the Major welcomed ihe Institute to tbe 
ancient borough fonoded bj Atbelstan, and to vlileh charters of euatoms 
and liberties had beee granted bj llenrj II. and manj other eorereigus. 
In (be borough (here were still two objects of great iotcreat to arebceotO' 
gists—one was the noble choroh of St. Angustine, and (he other was the 
andsBt cross erected at Raroosporneto commemorate the laadlng of Henrj 
Puke of Laocester. 

The Bev. R, K. B&ilj. the Vicar of Eedon, then Introduced Kr. Street, 
tbo architect to the party, aa ^)elr proposed guide round (be church. 
Being a newVioer, be did pot know much of the ^urch, nor did be 
know much of Uie science to wLieh tbo Institute had dcroted iU atten- 
tioo. At tbe same time be claimed to be decpij ioiereeted In those 
msteera, and especlallj to ell that belonged to (ho noble church of Dedon. 
In examlnlog the eburch thej would see mueb tending (o decay; bat 
he Loped (Lej would consider the ciroumetoncas of tbe place, and 
not attribute their neglect of that hoe structure to a want of sppre* 
datioa of it. There was an excellent prospect, however, of tbe work 
of restoraUoa being sborti j eommenecd. He bade (be Institute velcocue 
to Hedoo. 

His Gmoo the ArchbieLop thanked tbe Mnjor nod tbe lobabltauts of 
Hedon for their kind reception of ibe InstUate. As tine pressed, be 
would only obserre that they would net desire to measure Hedoa by 
its presest position, but by that whioh it occupied for so many eeDturiss 
aa One of the most important towns of (bis great ooootrj. Arcbfeologiste 
would look througli the telescope, as it were, into tbe far past, and see only 
tbe Hedon of that time. 

The party then left the Town Hall, said proceeded to Inspect the chnrcb, 
under ti>e guidance of Mr. G. B. Street, to whom Ita restoration is about 
to be entrusted. Ur. Street pointed out how the aeveral different style* 
Lad been intredueed, pauseahaTiug been made in the building from time 
to time, and tiie consequence was Its great rariety in style. A nobeaable 
feature abont the choreb was, that, while the eaetera pen bad the character 
of a conventual church, the weslero part bud that of a parish church. The 
walla throughout were extremely thin, and the church wee therefore in a 
worse condition (bon it would otherwise bavo bean. 

Time being DOW pressing, the party proceeded on to Patriugton. Here 
they were met by tlie Ber. F. Shepherd, and by btm conduct^ over tbe 
churph. Tbe work of restoration was in progreet, and tbe iucumbent 
referred in deUul to this work, and to that proposed to be executed. 

Tbe Rev. F. B. King, of Burstwick, read a brief paper upea tbe church. 
Tbe great psouliaritj of the church was, that the traawpt* were double- 
aialed, a very nneommon oircomsunce, but there were no alelee b tbe 
chaucel. The eburoh was of the fourteenth centuij; but tbe great east 
iviodow was of (be Peipeodlcular period. 

Mr. Freeman poiut^ out other peenliarities worthy of notice. The 
extraordinary dev^opmenfi of the trsmsepta bad thrown Into melgnifioaDce 
tbe nave and chancel of tbe obureh. Tbe windows were moetij fine, 
tboQgb hardly equal to those of Hedon. The tower and spire, be Uiought, 
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vera fbllunti *ud quite unworkhj of Che reet of the buildlog. The tevror 
m &o degree epprooehed tbeC of Hedon. The ae« oorered roof of the 
ebenoel hed much ploeeed him. 1( wee of e klod thet might be eonetructod 
ftC little coat: efid, If dealred, eojeoiouat of deeoretioQ uighk he after* 
wards tpjdied to It. 

Parker elio made some remarka upon the church, vhli^ he 
conaiilered & beautiful exatople of the most beautiful of all atylea, the 
decorated. 

Upon leavlog the church, a lerge uumher of the party vsro hoapU 
(ably entertained by the incnmbeat. 

In (be ereuiag a eouoereactone waa held in the temporaiy Kuecum, hut 
it waa aeantily auoiuled, 


Friday, August 2. 

A meeting of the llUtorical Section iraa held in the Royal loatltution, 
Lord Talbot de Ualahlde in the Chair. 

The Rer, J. Bjroo read a Paper oo two Saxon saiuta, Chad and Ethel- 
rida. The Bav. J. R. Green followed, with aa account of *' The Settle of 
the Standard.” This waa a very important erent in the blatory of York* 
ehbw, and eepcdally so hi that seighfuurliood of Thirak, It wae the last 
of (he great Norman battles which raised the Kormao power from being a 
snaU race in the north of Prance to the great coaqaerlsg race of the West. 
It waa also the firet of the modem battles la which the Norman tad the 
Soglishman were fused togntber. Saving described the eircuoiatanccs 
eoder whkh Stephen came to the tbr»e, and noticed the events of the 
early pari of his rein^a rmgn which was e^oially welcomed by the 
burghers, and the iauabitaols m mtiee, as ensuring the rago of " order,” 
the writer went on to dsscribo tho clrcumslauces of the great " Battle of 
iho Standard.” This battle was not really a almgglo between the Engllali 
aod the Scotch, but between the Kermaue and the great race of the Celta, 
againai whom the Suglishmen bad been struggling, He reviewed the 
invavon of Northumbria by the hordes of the Lowlands, and detailed bow 
tbe Barons of Torkshire took advice of Thurston, nod mustered their 
retainers at York. After a three daya’ rest, the forces marched along 
tbs hanks of tbe Ouse to tbe north, to meet tbe Scots. Ou tb^r way they 
were Joined by ibe peasantry, who marched into Think carrying two 
bannsrs, the banner of St. Winfred aod the banner of St. Jolln of 
verley, which would certainly ha followed by tbe men of Wyke or EuU. 
At Tbirsk they ware Joined by tho Be Uowbrays. But tbe EngUah were 
Ull) terrified at the force they wore about to meet, and died to make 
terms with the Scots. The attempt failed, and the Scots swept down upon 
Yorkshire. After desoriblng the poeltlon which the English occupied, tc 

J ive battle to the eoemy, Mr. Green gave a nrj short account of the 
ittle, which lasted about (l)ree hours, aod was one certtioaous slaughter 
of tbe wild aa<l undiscipHued Seotebmeo. The English were but little 
afiecled by this battle; but it was important, aa bearing on the political 
fate of Scotland. David’s reign was afterwards prosperous ; and It waa a 
reign ef great clvilisallen and progress. 

Shortly after the sitting of tbe Hlatorlcal Section had terminated, a large 
pany started to examine the ruins of Tboraton Abbey, and the two onneot 
chivches at Barton, 
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Arrived a( the hAndeome western gate-house, the Rev. J. Bjron gave, 
ill 4 pleosAot. familisr manner, a sketeli of the eerlj hUUrj of the hogsc, 
which W44 founded In the twelfth eeatoij bj Willtsm le Oros, the fwiuder 
of hleeuv. The gnte-house wu a fine eismple of foarteenih ee))tar 7 
works the chapter-house, and other portions, being much eariier. After 
Mr. Byron's remarks, some diseussioo of the details of the architecture 
ensued; and Ur. Parker gave some additicnsl and interestiug particulars 
with reference to the defences of the house, and the oclleglste arrange¬ 
ments it underwent. The gate-house was also a guest-house—a gate-house 
to the Abbey, a house for receiving guests, and at the same time a guard¬ 
house for protection, for which it was well prepared. 

Tiie arrangeiueats of the tipper stories were aarefully oMmined, 
nnd tlie wholo system woe coiiudered to be v«ry complete asd inte¬ 
resting. 

Upon the chapter-house, and the offices of ^le Abbey. Mr. E- Sharpe 
made some ehserva^ons, The existiog fragiuents showed the building 
to hare beeu one of the most perfect of ite style, the Early Boglieh or 
Oeometi'ical. It waa jwsci&ely similar Jo arrangement to die chnpter.Uouse 
of Westmioster. being approached by a restibule plainer than the building 
itself, but still sufficiently beautiful. After adverting to the bistoricsl 
aridsnees relating to the building, he ventured to hope that tliey would 
shortly arrive at some mere precise knowledge of the progrees of tiiat most 
beautiful art througli all ite stages. Mr. Sharpe then again referred to the 
various eiampiea of the architecture they had seeniu the course of their 
excursions, in illuatraliun of the closeifioatioii he had drawn up: aod in the 
somewhat disourure commentary which followed, Ur. Eioomao and Ur. 
Parker took a considerable sliare. The use of a small cell near the chap* 
ter-bouse^by some considered to ha a pesicentiory, by othors, a loartuaiy 
ohepel. WAS much discussed. 

Retarniog to Thornton station, tlis party were nest conveyed to Barton, 
and at once proeosded to St. Peter’s churob. The party were wdeemed 
by the Vicar; and tlie arohitoctural features of tiiefiae old oburoh were 
tlisn examioed with very groat ioteresc. These were discussed and ex¬ 
plained principally by Hr. ri eeman and Mr. Parker. Ur. Freeioan thought 
the ohnrch a Kae example of tlio Romanasgue style of archiiecture, which 
having been lo use in the greater part of Western Europe, died out in 
England in tbe course of tbe eleventh century. This view he supported 
by an argumentative tpaeoh on the varloui styles of orchiteoture, to which 
Mr. Parker gave an uoquAlthed dissent. 

The party next visited St. Mary’s ehurch, where Mr. Sharpe and Mr. 
Porker explained indetaiUlie vanuus stylea of architecture wliidi tbe ohnrch 
oenipriiod ; but the time at the disposal of tlte party was soioowbat ihort- 
eoed by the hospitable aCtentlena which hod been sHowo to tiiom. 

In evening a eonosriawns wu held in die Theatie and Museum of 
the Royal Institution, and a concert of vocal and iiistruuwtal music, aus- 
tained chiefly, and most creditably, by tlie amateur talent of Hull, gave 
great pleasure and satisfactioa. The ootertainmenfi waa given by Hr. 
Kelbsroe King, the able president of the IiistitiitioD. At the cleso of the 
concert, Mr, Preeman rs^ a Paper ca the ** Battle of Stamford Bridge.'* 
This was a very elaborate essay, embracing the whole of the oircun>- 
sionces which led to that famous hatUe. The e&gagenont between tbe 
anztiee of Harold of England and Harold of Norway wae described wldi 
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4 w&rmth iUudtnUoD, ud % poetlo fer?<u’, wlucb arouaed the audieneo 
to enthuaiatn. 

Satonkj, Au^Bt 3. 

Shortly aft«r 10 o'elocV, a epecial train coorejed a largo part; of ovour 
aoniUB to Bovdan atatjoa* vrlieoca tboj vara taken In carriages to the 
toiTD of EovdeD. Hero the Ear. J. L. Petit mot the park;, and they 
proceeded at aoeelo an examination of the Collegiate chureli. The very 
fine ^eet of the noble west froot, Mr. Petit thought, wat parti; oiring tv 
lha decayed oondition uf lie eenlptcire. Per the raagnlficenl tower Eoirdeii 
was indebted to Archbishop Scurloir. who was aaid to hare built it as a 
lafugo lo case of dood. It was, doubtleaa. intended to answer as a laud- 
mark : and that li should have an lodividnalit;, as tho tower of Bowden 
olnirch. Mr. Petit then led the part; into a eonsideration of the arehi' 
tectural bcautisa and peculiarities of wariooe parte of the stracture; but 
as ha has. with hie accuaiozncd kiiidaeH endllberalitT, promised lila lecture 
(wiih iUosiratioos) to tl)e Journal, iro shall follow Lien no further. Mr, 
Parker and Ur. Sharpe made some reniorks upon the arehiteoture, in 
addiiioo to those of Mr. Petit. After Mr. Petit had discoursed upon the 
interior of the church, Mr. Freeman proceeded to apeak of the ecoleslology 
or hiitor; of (l)e edifice. Originall;, it was a pariah church, and then 
becaine collegiate i that Is, a bod; of secular canone was founded in the 
parish church, for the better parfcrmance of dmne eas vice. Where tlie 
monaster; was also the parish church, the monks and the parishioners 
osoally (juarrelled. and for this reason—which was a good one—that the 
righto and ocuforis of each clashed with the ether. As a kind of com* 
promUa, the; genernll; divided the church loto two sections b; building a 
wall ecxoee the western arch of the laniero ; the parish taking tbo western 
poriicn, the monks tliat to tfio east. But tbo collegiate chureli vrss rested 
in a corpomtion. ajid the parish bad a right to use the chancel. So tlicre 
was but one great door for admlasivn into the choir fas in Howden). and 
tbis arrangement showed that the pamhlonors and the caoone were on 
good tenus. tod need the church in common. There was a Chancer;*suic 
in tbe reign of Edward Tl. as to the repmr of ibe choir. It was never 
detarmbed; neiiljer part; repaired the choir, aed It fell to rulos. 

Tho Eev. W. H. Hulehlrsoo then reed some curious extracts from the 

! arish registere (which date from 1^95) relating to misccllanecus eubjecks, 
'hese eotiies contained a mixture of reUgioue feeling, with accounts of, or 
allusione to, teuperaJ mattars. 

After an ezammation of some monumental brasses, portiooe of time, 
and other objects of antiquil; fonnd at Howden, the part; (several sec* 
tioDS of which had been meet hospltabl; entertained b; the principal 
inhabitauts.) returned to the station, and proceeded to Wreasel Caekle, Mi*. 
Parker acilog oa guide. 

PYerioos CO a careful exarainadon of tbe castle, Mr. Parker read Le- 
leod’s account of the building, as oaDtalncd in bis own work on PciaesUc 
Architecture,*' and spoke of tbo history of the structure. Mr. G. T. 
Clsrk, of BowlaU, gave some curious particulare relating to the castle; 
among them, that tho Bari of Korthumberiaod loft ibe place to Henry 
Vlll., who, in September 1541, passed two da;s tbero, accompanied 
b; CathcriDB Howard. It was there that her unfortunate propeaaitiee 
were discovered. 
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Fran Wreu«l tUa fticuretonUu MGtaouAd th«ir joursej to Selby, ud 
et ooce proceeded to tite Abbey cliureb. Here Ur. £. Sbarpe acted u 
guide; luid nothing eoold here bMn mere totereeting^enil inetruetlTetiun hie 
occeuat of tbe peeuliaritree of etylee of vcliUeclure, oi' of tbe many otlier 
detaile oud partieulere with which ercbcologleU desire to booone ec- 
quaiuted. Ur. Sharpe conducted the party through end around ftTery 
perl, end mado all bie corameots m the njoet lucid and intelligible men* 
tier, lie wae much aeeUted. he said, by the new work of Ur. Wilberforee 
Uorrell. on the history of Selby eod the Abbey chnrcb, which be spoke of 
as being oompiled witli more taste, more skill, ability, and diMrlmination. 
than such works could generally boast. Fiom this Tolurne Ur. Sharpe 
i^uoted many pnriioulare. lu tins place it is not tti our power to give m 
estsnso the elaborate arebitccturul history of the Abbey church with which 
Ur. Sl^arpe favursd his auditors It iiiuet suSco ic say. that it seemad 
CO bo eiceodinply satisfactory to a liighly diserimluaUng audience, and that 
Kr. Parker and Hr. Q. T. Clark found little to edd. in fact but a few 
eugge'^tiro coinmoikta, and a very general approral of the highly interealiog 
suhject*matUr. Ur. Freeman made eonio oUarvatiooa as to the character 
and type of chnrch somewhat similar to those he had given at UewJen. 
Selby was a great and pnrely monastic establishment. Ee discoursed 
upon some otiior peculiarities in the eburch. and oonductod the party to 
tlmsc portioos of tlio edifice which he thought especially rsmarkabJo, or 
worthy of czami nation. 

Befura the archaologlsts had left the church. Mr. Sharpa called their 
attention to a very Intcreetlog discovery which had been n>ada that after* 
noon. The cxcaratore. who had been laying bara tha foundations la front 
of the ezisiiug south porch, had discova^ a atone ^ab bearing the in* 
soription “ Alexaiidei*.” It had been found placed upon a docayod iroodsn 
coffin; and, on rcmoTlog a littla mora soil, a complete skeleton was 
found, the skull end hones heliig undisturbed. The stcaa slab, which was 
about six feet long by elglitasu bches bioad. was so marked as exactly 
to indicate its date. It was surrounded with tha dog.tooth moulding of 
aboQt tho year 1220; and it tliarafure became interesting to know who this 
** Alesander ” was. It seems tlist tlie twalfcli abbot was so namedbo 
was elected in 1214, and rssigusd in 1221. Tha date of bis death 
seemed to be nuknown ; but Selby was meet probably tha place of bla 
interment, and the iDecrlplicn on the slab his simple memonaJ. Tbe 
omission of the word "Abbas" ia the Ukseription, of Cuurae, was owiog to 
bis not occupying tho office at the time of his decease. Mr. Shsrpe con¬ 
cluded bis remarks by paying a graceful compliment to Mr. jiveraage, 
one of tho churohwar&us. for the graac lotcraat ho had taken inopaniog 
up the approach to the grand west door of the chorch, by wbioh the 
bcantifnl basce of tho finely clostered shafts were exposed to view. 

Uondsy, AngQiC 5. 

At a quarter post nloa o'clock, a special tram of monbart and vrsiten 
sUrted for Driffield, Bridlington, and Flamhoroogh. On arriving at Driffield, 
they proceeded to the church, where they were met hy tha Rer. J. Browae. 
He first pointed out the figure said to bo that of Pauli nut. to which tha 
Arehhisliop hod alluded in hU opening address. On entering the church, 
a Poper, prepared hy Ur. Browne, was read by Ur. Fowler, of Loath, m 
which he disccursad npos the history and architectural features of the 
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«hiiteb. Ur. P4rker Kr. Fre^ia&a thw rntde »ome obs^rratioot up<a 
tbe cbur«b, tpd aspaciAll; upon \U fine tower, vbleh wee one thee would 
not be deefHsed in Somereetelilre. The pert; then went to the Corn 
Bzchen^ oo the invitatlou of the cbureLwordHiie, end partook of re* 
freehinent. A cordial vote of thanks 'traa passed, for tbU attentive mark 
of oourlae;; aed one to Ur, Browne, for his description of the church. 
The vote was ockno^ledged b; Ur. UatLews, aud the part; tbeu returned 
to tbe train. 

Arrived at firidliogton, the part; fiiet inspected the old gatewaj, end 
Council Hal). On repairiug to tbe church, an account of it was 1 ‘eod bj 
tiioKov. U. F. Barnea. the Vicar, In which he concluded with a graphic 
acccuot cf ita destruction, at the time of the Diaaclutlon. Ur. Parker 
aupplenienicd the ramarka of Ur, Barnes, speaking, of oourae, upon the 
ercutteclurwof the structore, both aa to Its interior and its exterior. Mr. 
Freeman, in commsucing his remarks, regretted the absence of cerlain 
MemUere of t)ie laslitate, wlio would have been able to have given inte* 
resting particulars of tiie churcb at Bridlington. In that place they had 
come to aocti^er great Djonastery which had to do with a parish chnrch, ao 
tliat the; Lad I ho opportunity of comparing tlie pccuiiniities of each class 
of churcb. At Brullingion the church was one of those which was at once 
monastic and parochial. At the Dissolution) the portion belonging to tbe 
moaks was forfeilod to tiie Crown, and its destruction had been most com¬ 
plete, for very few indications of the tower and choir remained. The 
munks wbo'occopied the priory were of the order of St. Aoguslia, which 
differed somewLot from tiie ether orders, being less strict, aud less sepa* 
rated from the world than any ocher. Ur. Preemau then pwoted out tho 
tile which had beau occupied by the doiueailc offices and the otijer buildings 
of the Uooasterj ; espedully reiumkhig, thet the dvrniitory was always 
in au upper part of tlia building, and doc io the lower apartment which 
had beeu ascribed to iL 

From firldliogCon, carriages conveyed the ezcursiunlats to Fismborough, 
through a richjy*wooded, undulating coootry. Arrived at Flaniborougb, 
the little siiurcii there was tbe first objeet of interest, of which tlie arebi. 
tectural points were ably pointed out by Mr. Parker. As to the chancel 
arch not being pevpeaJicular, it was byoe means au uticommon feature, 
the idea being to make the arch like the curved tide of a ship. It was a 
uiletake to hare these ercbes pulled down because they were ooutidcred 
uosafe. 

Oo relnrwlng to Bridlington, tbe Danes* Dyke was Titiied ; but by this 
times heavy rain had begun to fall, and the party venturing upon the devia¬ 
tion from the homeward route was but amali. flull was reached ot about 
eight o'clock. 

Tbe temporery Museum waa lighted op in the evening, bat owing to the 
complete change in the weather, tho attendance was exceedingly small. 


Tuesday. August 6. 

. Meeting of Members was lieJd io the Grand Jurv Room of 

the Town Hal), at ten o clock, Mr, G. T. Clark io tfie Chair ^ 

The Annual Report of tbs Ceolral Commiites was then read bv Mr C 
Tucker, as follows:— *' 

In Uking up the history of ihc society from the date of iLs last rspori, 
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comiaHCee b»?o to «Mak «f i period In which oany eveate oFieu« 
portftDCO to tlic aorietj aad lo arebieoiogj la gooexul hero occurred. 

Tile meeting of Jaet jctr io Londoo, origiaeled io the de.eird of the eom- 
nilteeto eerry out the wUhe* of U)S lete Prince Cooiort, to promulgete 
tlie reioUi of « couiplete exembeilirn of the eerly porrione of >Vind»or 
Ceetle and ita hUtory i but the unexpected deeih of the princo cnueed Ite 
poatponemcDt for e time. ]o the eauimer of 1865, however, it wu aweer- 
tiincd, th&t in the erent of the meeting for 1866 briug held in London. 
Her Mejobty wee diaposed to eford it tbe ftvor of lier O)oa( gmeious 
petrousge, end thet the coetle at Windsor wou)d be open to tlie ojembere 
of the eociety, and vieiton to their meeting, end that every facility would 
be given for the examinaUon of the eirueture in every part. 

Hie Royal HtgUnoea the Frioco of Wales eieo eemseutad to be named as 
PresidoQt of the incctiug. Aa might hare been expected under euoh 
favourable auspicci, the annual gathering was very wdl attended, aod the 
excursion to the royal castle proved oztreniriy iDlcraatlng. The latter part 
of the day was devoted to £toa College, aud tlis result wss that Her Ma> 
jeaty graciously expressed her desire that tJie Institate abouM Uieuceforth 
M designated as the Royal Archneoiogioa] lastitute.’^dM, 

During the present year the science of arohieology bae been duly 
hnnvnred by the fornietion of aa archeological series io the lutsrnational 
Rxhlbidon at Fsria—a proof of a greet edvaiies of poblio interest io tho 
pursuits of that science, and especially fostered i& France by luijwrial 
support end persoosl partleipalius. The Frciidcut of your soc^ty. more¬ 
over, was i&viled to take part with tbe presidetiu of several leading insti¬ 
tutions in Bnglaod, with tbe Royal Cummissloaors for ibe Psrie RzLU 
bltion. 

The establishment of a pet'ioauoiit museum of early naciquities ia tbo 
palace at St. Qei'meine, is a conspicuous ioeideat wbtcli may, we hope, 
excite aedvity nearer boote, and has already produced aone good in UjIs 
country in the purchase of the celebrated Blaeas ooJlec^oo receolty lodged 
iu the British liuseum. 

Tbe works In progress *et the doie of our lest meeting at the venerable 
Abbey uliurcL at Westminster, at tlie instance and under the guidance of 
the present eolightened dees, ere still couUaued; the liberal sums devoted 
by parllameut to tbe careful repairs of tiie Clupter House are a proof, we 
hope, that tbo House of Coiumone feels some interest in the cars and pre- 
ssrvatloa of that aztd other noble works of by>gooe days. The Tesioml of 
tbe old record presses, which had so long disgraced that beiutlful bullillng. 
Las brought to light a series of well paiotlngs of eitrenio interest. The 
Deau of Westminster, wbeu a mooiber uf the chapter at Canterbury, called 
attention to documentary matters of much puhlk importance, and we cau- 
not but express a bo;>e that capitultf bodies gsoeraUj will dsToie some 
attearion to tbe oare aod arrangeiseut of thrir munioienta. 

In excavatieos io England, tbe Rev. Caaoo QreeowcU has earned on 
611 extensive investigadou of burials, and vestiges of the earliest races, ia 
the Bast iEdding of tills great county; It being tbe Srst really sclcatifie 
exploration on an extensive scale ia this part of England, ^le results 
are preparing for publication, and wc hope will not be ao long delayed as 
the promised book oa Windsor, wiib which the namee of ri»s i^eaa of 
Windsor, Ur, Woodward, Ur. Parker, and others, are, it is believed, 
connected. A second series of iovesiigotione has taken place at Alocib, 
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t>idsit«of the Rotoftn fttAtioo of Ctmbodanam, in the n^gUboorhood of 
3udder»field, under the guid&uee of ilr F&irle«B Berber, end other meat. 
b«ra of tho arcl^sotogioel aod philosophicel eooietioa of (but tows, end iiero 
been etteodeJ m(h inetrucdre um ioMreotrng reoulta. (See preeeot 
Hurnber.) 

The Puiestnm espioredone, the objeete of wbicb were brought before 
the inecling iu Lcrndoa leal jeer, here beeo eondnued, und Sir Uenrj 
Jemee liet published plena end pLotogreplie of Jerueelem, of greet iotereet 

Esploredene of reraerkehte reoieius ueer SetUhorj, omong ^ 
of tuti^ue cbureoter, here been cerried on bj hfr. Bleokmore, ani the relies 
en deposited in the museum wbleh beers bis n&me in tliet towr>. end whieh 
bestekes rsfnd derelopnieut e« s permenent depository in Wiltshire of e 
most iastruedve description, llberelly endowed by Its founder, and adniirobly 
orgaoissd end arrenged by Hr. Surens, our member, Hr. DigUtiugele, of 
WilioQ. m)d other looal antiquaries. How deeirebls a place ooe canoei 
but think it might be iu which to deposit the greet Wllwbire collections, 
mede by Sir Eichsrd C. Hoere. snd thos render them available for 
pablie insLruotioD, iosteed of lying forgotten at Sunehe&d. 

The bequest of the Christie collection to the Britisb Uaieuto Is an 
important sequieiUoa, constitotlng the most complete ethoographical series 
yet formed; it has bsea arranged by Hr. Franks in the donor's late 
house in Victoria Street, Westminster, where it may be eeeu on Fridays, 
during the whole day. 

Aooiber lostance of private muolficence is tbe gift by Mr. Mayer of 
his rest eoUsclloo to the town of Liverpool, combining as it does eciunplos 
of all our poreelsin manufactories from the earliest time down to tbe 
preseol oe&tnry. end of all the useful arts and manufectaree now brought 
to SBcb ezqoieite perfection in this country, and a great reriety of 
luieeellaneoue antlquitlee, Including tbe Fawcett collection. 

We must now turn onr attention to a icea pleasing subject, vis,, the 
ohitnary, of which fur 1866.7 le unusually long aud heavy. 

Wllhio less tljsD a month after the London meeting tho Marquis 
Camdeo died tlaiosk suddenly; by which the Institute lost a moat ocoom* 
plished nohlecoan as Its preeldent, who was at all times ready to pro* 
Qjolo tiko interests of your society, and of arobtsology in general. 

Tour coiomittee have also to raouro one of tbe earliest true old frienda 
of the society, In Mr. Hawkins, who, as treasurer for many years, and 
trustee to tike last, sever miss^ an opporlnnity of promotiog tbe od. 
vancemest of tbe lasUtule, and the atudy of the acience It is your object to 
prontote. 

In the Rev. Hugh Jones, H.D., rector of Beaonaris, and local scer^ 
tary fer Wales, an early member and most constant aUeoduot at the 
annual meetings, whero wo ruiss bini now for tbe first time. 

Mr. Tbouas Alcnok, H.P. for East Surrey, ooe of tbe very earliest 
members. 

Sir John Hlppeslcy, Bart., many years a member. 

Henry Crahba Bobbsoa, an original member, who helped to fom tbe 
society. 

Preahville J. B. Dykes, a hearty aup^>crter of tbe Carlisle meeting,— 
wheo he joined tlie society; well iofovined in local antiquities, andeape. 
dally in ^mily hlatorj, and always ready to ioipart ioforoiatiou. 

Tike frequenters of onr meetings, more especially in the Midland Coon. 
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ll«s and acEdmbu^Ik, wDl r«(neTDber the Her. John Hamilton Oro;, of 
Bolaever Castle, a lioeral coolhbutor to the tompoi’ary cqumuius of Stimrt 
relics, dto.i Im. 

James Espinasso, Beeerder of Rochester, s& esrlY memb if, wbo gare'ite 
?sluabU SQpport at Roohester, by affording ibe Conotj Court for seelfons, 
and took part with ibe G&rl Usmlcy, and other leading morabers of the 
Kentish ordtsologists, to ireicome the eomety. 

The Rev. Clksrlee Gaunt, Rector of Ufield, local sserotary of the societj 
fbr Stiseox. 

The Rot. H. Q, Kicbolle, frieudlj ausillsry at the Glooeester meeting, 
who gave s memoir on iron woiIm iu the Foi est of Deem j printed In Joar- 
nsl. Vol. XVIL, 226. 

And emo^ the friendly auxiliaries at our eonutl meetings, we hare to 
lament Dr. ^Ilefv, the Doan of Noririoh. 

Sir Chnrles nastingi. president of the Worcester Philosophicil Society, 
who gave the use of their rooms and many oostributioas tc riie Worcester 
Uosaum, 

Joseph Bobortsoo, General Rogulcr IIouso, EdtnbuTgh, a moat tuofol aid 
at the Ediolurgh meeting, and ^ways ready to afford ioformsdon from 
the vast stores of doenmentary knowledge under his obsrgo. 

Mr. Dorrieo, of PuotiDgdon, a vrarm friend at our Cblchestor meetlog. 

The lease of the rooms In Burlington Gardens having expired, and the 
rooms being now too small for your largely increased library, added to 
the extremely unaccommods^ng proceedings of the landlord, Indueodyour 
committee to look ont for more commodious apartments, and tliey consider 
theraselves fortunate in having obtained a spacious suite at Ko. 16, 
New BurlingCou Street, with every accoencnoiiatlen they require, bung suffi¬ 
ciently spadoQS for your monthly meotings, tbns avoiding (he neeeOM^ of 
hiring any other rooms for (bat purpoH, The late secretary ood librarian 
having rcsigued, yoor committee feel much pleasnre in repordog that tliey 
have been furtunato In ssouring the ossisionce of an able oud active gentle 
man, on whom those duties have now devolved, 

The chief Papers at the London Congress lost year werc:*~8ir John 
Lubbock’s Preliminary Address, in which the sn^ect of primeval antiquities 
was so fully sod ably treated; Dean Stanley’s eloqaent dlsoonrse upon 
Wostminstcr Abbey; Dr. Guest’s elaborate account of tbe Campaign of 
Au1us Piautiua, In which the true origin of tbe great metrupolis of England 
wu dearly iodicated: Professor Wiilia’s exhaustive discourse npoa Ktoo 
College i and Ur. Q, T. Clarke's lecture upun tbe Tower of Load on, In 
wbicli the arohlteotui'al history of that fortress was so Intelligibly and suo* 
oinotly displaved ; tbe lecture of Mr. Parker on Windsor CoatU, In which 
be so sduiirably elucidated the dates of tlie various ports of that ftbrlo. 

Tbe Report having been unanimously adopted, that of the Auditors, 
comprising tils balance sheet for the past year, was also read and ap- 
proved. 

AnnnDQcement wns tiienmads of the proposed changes la tbe Central 
Committee, when the vacancies were duly filled up, and the auditors for 
1867 wore elected. 

The question of the place of meeting for next year being brougb(forward, 
Mr. Burtt adverted tothe recommsodstlon of die London meeting tbot Dublin. 
Exeter, Hereford, aud Hull thotild next be visited. As ilicywere ihen 
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lifcHall, it wu for the meoiing: to decide whether, under certun circunu 
otAnees which eiTMUd etch of (lie other piMM, they would dcteriuine to 
goto either of ibecn neit yeir. The politioel itaCa of Ireland appeared 
(0 render it undeeirable to go rery eoon to Quhlia; (he propoiod meeting 
of the Critieh AeaooiatloD In the Weii in 136^. and the abeenee of railway 
ecconmodetion to objecte of intereet round Exetar, eeemod to render It 
Qodeeirehlc to go tl)ere *ary loon; and Hereford wae appointed for tha 
place of meeting of the Cambrian Aaeociatioa for that very year. Under 
those oircunutaucee* the Council thouglit it desirable to anbniit the daiina 
of eorae other piaeo to tlie consideration of the members, and Uaneaster 
was coniidered to have many rscoiaraendatione. lie then read a cordial 
ioT)tation from the Corporation of Lenoaator for tbo loecieute to hold thoir 
meeting in that town next yaar. 

Coasiderable dieeueaion followed. Exator and Hereford were each for* 
mally propoied aethe pleoaa of meeting, and rejeoCed. On the proposal 
that Lancaster be adopted, the mombere were found to be equally divldeil. 
and the Cheirmaa garo liie oaeting vote against the proposal. It waa then 
decided that the final decliion be left to tho Control Committee, wlcli the 
roeommendadoii that one of Cte following places be ohoeen—Bang's Lyon, 
Southampton, Esocar, Doblln, or Lutcaster, 

The General coooludieg Keeling was then held in the Kayor’a parlour 
of the Town Ea1l, ti)e Uayor (John Loft, Bsq.) in tha Chair. 

Ur, 0. T. Clark proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor and Town 
Council of Ei'ogstou'Upoo'Huil for the ase of the Town Hall, aad for the 
great faciUtiea affords for the aecotnraodatlon of the Institute. Ue espa* 
tinted largely upon the rery hospitable reception which had everywhere 
been accordM to the Institute, although seme of ita members had not 
spared criticism upon what they had seen. Speaking of tlie clergy. Mr. 
Clark sfud tliay had receired the Instltnte not with bell, book, and candle, 
but with bdl and book, because tlie ateoplss pealed out their sounds of 
welcome, and (be clergy hsd in (heir honv books which showed (hat tliey 
had sludied, and judiciously studied, the eliurches comn.Uted to tlieir care. 
The churohwardens, loo—and it woa very rarely indeed one had to praise 
4 cliurchwarden—had done all (h^ coolU for (ho Inatltute and the visitors. 
Then the bespitaUty was sot to be despised. He had found Yorkshire 
miies uncommonly long, and the keen air of the moors roiy appetising, 
but tlie refeedoos came upon them with a rapidity that was sometlmea 
alarming, 

In looking opon a town which In the fourteenth century produced the 
great house of the De le Poles, sad iii (he nineteenth century tlie great 
nante of William Wllberforte, he thou^t they might well be proud of it. 
Ue wished tlie town every material prosperity, and that they might employ 
tJieir wealth ns was done by the earlier luemben nf the house of De la 
Polewthat their members of Parliament might be such men as Andrew 
Marvel, end tbeir olergy men of piety like the Milners. 

Kr. Freeman, in seconding the resolution, uttered a few words of warn* 
jsg against the dangers of rostoratlon in churches. 

The vote of tlisnbs woe acknowledged by the Mayor. 

Tha Rev. E. Rill moved, and Ur. Tucker seconded, a vote of thanks to 
Ills Grace the Arohblahop for aooepilng the preaedenoy of the meeting, 
and for the able address with which he Lad favoured them. 

Kr. Hill then moved, and Ur. Stepbens secooded, a vote of thanks to 
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t>>e Lo«tl ComultiM tnd >U Hod. werotarr (Dr. RolIU) for adcolrablo 
arrDQffomenu for (ltd rocoptioa oi tho loecWte. 

Dr. Roilit aoknowiorlg^d lh« vote oo bohAlf of tli« Roeoptloa Cotmaittoo, 
though H« foU th« m its chairojan, would bare been IM more 

filtiug repreoantadve. It hiul boon a groat pleaaore to him to work aa 
one of tHo Ua^or'e liautenoota is ao important a moUar, the aocceaa of 
which wu attriUutabla to tlia wi)olo ataff of which ba waa but an aodro maoi* 
her. Ha fait that much adrantage would ba darired from the visit of the 
Institute. iSuoli isoolioga, iu plaeaa diataot from Loodoo, did moch to 
ertdicata prorloeialiam. and toraiao the atandard of Q04)uiramaat. Ba waa 
aura tiie Mcaptioa Comiuiiioa would ba all a oob gratified to 6ad thair 
laboura eetiiualod aa lliay iiad bean. 

Mr. Parkar moved, and Ur. Qreanwaj aaooodad, a rota of tbaoLe to 
the LUcrarj aod PliiloaojdneaJ Society for the use of their rooaia; couplisg 
with the you the name u Dr. ICng. 

Dr. King, iu acknowledging tim eamp1iraeDt» said that tho rlut of the 
Inatituto most Lava dono lunah to ralea tiia tone of thoDght lo the town. 

Ur. Durtt mored the tUaiika of die Maatlng to tha oontributors of 
Pspera and of ubjaota to tiia Mnseuni. He apokeof the Inatruotiro aod 
iotcreatipg Papers whieii had bacu rood, and ailudad particularly to thosa 
by the Rav. li. Qroon on tiia Battle of tha Standard, and of Ur. Pre^ 
man on that of Stanford Bridge, ns illuatralhig tho dUtinctire ohara^ 
torieiio of tho iuhabltanta ia thla part of tiia country—their fightiag oapa« 
bllities. 

Mr, Tucker aeeonded the mol ion, wliich, haviag boon pul and carried, 
was acknowledged by Mr. Preeman. 

Ur. Crabbo moved, aod Ur. OartHew secondatl, a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor of Davarlay and tho gontlaiuen associated with bim fer entertaining 
the loatitute on their visit to Beverley, and to the clergy oad olbera for 
their great kindiiasa on the oeeasioa of their excursions. 

Tlio Rev. Canon Ta«aon responded on baLalf of the clevCT. 

Dr. Rollit piopnaed, and Ur. ICerhy seconded, a vote or thanks to die 
goaraotora who had previdad the funda for the reception of the luatituto, 

Ur. Alderiuan Alkinsoo responded on baiialf of the guaraotora, remark' 
Ing tiiat they ware amply repaid by ilie succeae whicit bad croiraed the 
meeting. 

The Mayor then remarked that it devolved npon him to say that the 
meeting of tita Royal Arclieoioglcal losUtuiein llail was at an ead. 

Ill t)ie aflemooa a P“^y formed, undar the direction of the Ref. 
E. Hill, to. viut Cottiaghaui ciiureb, Bsynard Caado, aod oilier plaoes of 
iiitarcit. The weather, however, waa eitCtiedlTtgly uopropUioua, and the 
a umber waa very small. The Re». C. Overton reedved the party, oob- 
ducted them over the church, ond discoureed up«i its arobitectural 
fenturee. - , x • ^ 

Mr. T. Wilson meet bMvdsomely provided a celadon tor the Tnstitote, an 
attention which waa acknowledged by Mr. Hili on the part of the members. 
On their return from vieitlng the alte of Bayaord Caslle the Rev. C, Overlon 
reod a Paper oo tho “History of Cottiogliam.” Dpoa this Paper some 
diecueeioD ensued, tlie effect of which was to discredit ihe popuW story of 
the buroiug of Cotiiagham Castle to prevent a visit from Heury VIII. 

The party tbeo returned to Hull. 
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The UuKum. 

This vM formed i& e loBcroom of the smCe koom oe tho *'Faille 
Rooms,” io Jerrett Street, ft cooteined a large collection of cbjcolB of 
all kiods, brought together aa illostmtieg tho arebaologj of Hull and ita 
Yicioitj, raogcu iu eoaea round the room, or duplajed upon tahlce. Uoat 
importaot of theee wm a fine colleotioB of flint a&d atone weapona a&d 
Qtenaila, collected dutiog the laat thirtj ;eare, htnn (wnuli ia the Seat 
Siding of Yor^lre, hy Hr. Tlodal, of Brulllngtoo. Theee compriaed an 
ecdlaai rariet^ of tbs ueual forme of hammcre, azo-hammera. antiw-heada. 
atones for hand^grlodiog, kniree, misailee, They bad boon oolleeted 
eritbin a radius of about fifteen miles from Bndlicigtoo, and v'ore deoidodly 
of a grit aad quality difFeriiig from tho usual atone fsuud there. A molar 
tootb and tuak of the oiopbrvot had been found by liim at Soirerby. Mr. 
Morbimor al»o contribntea many ricnilnr ot^eota in flint and atone. lie also 
exhibited a ease in nhleli was imbedded in cement the akcUtoo (thought 
to ba a female) found acme years ago m a barrow at Fimber, balireen 
Driffield and Bridlington. It lay exactly aa when found^^n its right side, 
and its height of SMUt 5 ft. 4 in., cramped into ita Mstwu^ of about 8 ft. 
At the back of the head was found a bone hair>pin, and ohips of fiiot ware 
at ila bead and feet. The teeth were in fine prsasrration.—^turning to 
the line of aide caaea were aeen the Roman and RomanoBritiah objects 
lately found at Breugh, the auvrioa which protected the passage of the 
Bomber, upon whlob an intereating paper by bfr. Hu&mbad been read la 
the section of Anflqoitiea.—Ur.BarSsr. the ebroo icier of the dUcoTories at 
Slack, near Huddersfield, the ancient Catnpodisiwn, contributed some very 
fine apeoimens of Roiuau tiles, and other evidences of the occuparion of that 
people.—From the Museum at Scarborough, from Ravenapuiiie. and other 
places, were shown other objects of the Itoman period in groat variety. 

Many documents relating to Yorkahire were exhibited.—Lord Londes- 
boroogu sent a portion of Ljs vaJoabls eolleetion of MSS. relating to Solby 
Abbey. These eompriaed the accounts of Pitanoera, Obamberlains. and 
other officers of tho UoDCstery, from thoreigot of Richard II. Co Henry 
VII. These are but a email paM of his lordutp’s stores of these things, 
and wesboold bops the ligljt they would eerlaiiilj tlirow upon that inte^ 
resting monaetery will not loag eontiuus bunc^.—Mr. (i. Sumner, of 
Woodmtosey, sent namerous documents. Among iLetn wers some of the 
original muslmenta of the once famous borough of Hedon, which decayed 
as its toe powerful neighbour Kiogaton.upou*Hiill rose into repute and 
wealili. Accouata of wardens of guilds and of church fabrics, rolls of 
ossesamaDta nod deeds of all kinds, from the tbirteeath century to tbs 
seventeentl). were shown by him.—Mr. Mapplebeck, of LowgoCe, sent a 
miaccilaoooua collection of royal and other autographs, Ac., including a 
licence by ^fapoloon tc enter the lortice of the Kiug of tlte Two Siciliee. 
A latter signed “Joseph O.bome,” dated 22od February, 1681, apeaking 
of the blockhoBje at Hull, at a very critical time, says: “ Wee have but 
six gunners betides myself, and one of them Lath two woodec legs, 
ud anotlier one wood legg.” Among them was the proclamation by 
Cbarlea 1. In 1642, when Che civil war really began, by Sir John Hotbame 
bold refusal to admit the Sing to liis aneieut borough of Kingstown. A 
letter of Ralph Thoreaby, the historian, was in this group.—Mr. Sumner, 
Mrs. EveroU Groan, Mr. Carthew, Mr. HUl, aod others, exhibited parcels 
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of family d«eds %ti other doouiQento relating ic Hull ud ita vimiutT; idea 
rojel ud other autogra^e, from J&qm I. to Tioto^ 

Upon the tablee down the ceatre of the room were diepleTed a great wlety 
of objecta. The Eari of Yarborough cootributed a fine Irooae tripod Ml y f 
largo nae, found among the ruios of Thoreton College.—The Re». Gmille 
Cheater abowed a great tarietj of objeola of Baatera Art and jewelry, 
compriamg a gold neoklace of fine Greek work; rioga and otfringa of 
Tdrioua derlcea and pattema; nonioroue engraved atonee, ecarabtel and 
other objccta; Hebrew roll of the Book of Bather, and aanj Roiqm, 
Greek, and other aeala.—Some fin© MSS., aod early printed booke and 
calendars were abown by Tartoaa ownen. Wo may note avoluine of the 
wall'knowQ book of travela of Augustin Caaaiodonu Reblsa, printed at 
Yrftnkfert-en.tlie-Majn in 1587; a Nuremberg chronicle; ecrenJ odd 
loavea of eccloaiaetioal USS. of the twelfth tui thirtocth contQriea. re* 
deemed from tho aervile oeonpation to whieU tJiey had boon ooaaigned at 
til© Reformation ofoorering aume diary or ohurchwardoo’e acoouot. 

A rerr miacellaneouacolleotion waa grouped forooQTeniencc' aake atvarioua 

E arts of tbe muieum. Of tboio w© can only note the mere reoarkable. 

ak panellioga aod carvluga of Hooa from hociu b High Street, Hull; 
reraaiui of querns and other Bomao objooU foned at HuH and Eedoo i 
a largo “doiiuea,” about two fbet In diameter, canght up by a trawler 
off the Goodwins; sculpture fooud at Walsinghnm, Norfolk, aod caata from 
catTiBga at Beverley and Lincoln; the Bible of Andrew Marrol, with bla 
autograph; and the like of Hobart Burns (without auffieient aaibestica* 
tion) i a wooden mace of atate, possibi; of the time of Basry Till.; '^e 
oreat and bcok'plata of Foul aoe, tba historian of Holdomew; alargaool- 
leotioD of caata of tbo abbatial, episcopal, and other seals of Torksbire, 
aad of Greek coins; a broose ewer oa a tripod, haring a corer with fin© 
grotesque faoe: a leatiiem triangular bottle, holding about two quarts, 
with very good donated wattom worked In silver,—probably a saddlebow 
"cooiforter '* to some goJiaut cavalier; three leathern tankards of various 
sisoa; and a fins boltlo moat oddly impreued with aereo medallione beeir- 
iog licraldifl crests scattered over the surfece, fooad in an old house in tbe 
High Street, Hull; four brass mortars osod for medical purpoem and of 
various sises. two dated 1840 and 1853. 

The pictorial department of the museum was not up to the average. 
One portrait of Aadraw Karval woa the sole reproaentatlve of tiie line of , 
wsrthisa of the East Biding of Yorkshire; ond that of William Gao, 
founder of tho Grammar School in tho reign of Elisabeth, alone repre* 
seated theaa of Hull itself. Besides tlieae were a series of engravings of 
(he Lord High Stewards of Hull from Sir Fraools Walsiogham to the pre> 
seat time, and many fine drawings and engravlugs of pictorial sobjects in 
tbe neighbourhood of Hull. Among theso mast ba speeiAed Ur. S. R. 
Green’s very aitistic aketchei of the ruined abbeys aod castlas In tho 
north of England and Scotland. 

In one of the caaes was a good variety of pottery of variona kioda. 
Tbeae included some rare apscimens of Delft ware and miitatious of 
Eastern China; a two-handled mug of whito Dutch ware, with sharp, 
rougb<ut exterior i one of the ordinary “sack 1650” bottles, wblch must 
heve been extcntively manufactored and pretty freely distributed; some 
email specimens of BaiCersea enamal; sumo fine plates and dishes of 
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tftnouft vftree; && oriontAi aUk-jug of Terj quuot and ooloaiiDg in 
bJuoi gfoon, ood jdlow. 

The eorporatio&J of Hull end Hedon exlibited a fair coll«ctioG of plate, 
eonuderiac boir tba Hunioipal Corporatioue Act affected auch tbloge. 
Tbe artioiu ware aomewbat euggeative of tba coavivlal babies of those 
bodiee, Incladiag, as they did, foiirieen silver tankards, goblets, and wtoo* 
cups of all stsas, and with most diverse kinds of ornameatation, peg- 
tankards, puach*bowls, rosewater dishes end ewers, and other articles of 
table luxoiy, ehiedy of the sorenteeMth centory, Conspicuous amon? these 
wore lbs goblets prosen led by Wm. Wilberfbi'ce, Mnyor, 1723,*’ the 
father of ^s great pbllanthroplst, and two flue flagons, pre»entod by Sir 
JflliD XAsler in^740. Tlie Corixpratiou of tbo Trinity Iluuso, an institu¬ 
tion almost coaval with the royal borough itMlf, poesosses some of the 
iDora special arliclee of table luxii/r, and, It mlglit be said, of table 
trickeiy. Witiiese the “ Uilkiuaid,*' given by Sir Cecil Wray in 1726. 
loyally inscribed "so iranDitig-\»aB’'; ** Tybum to tlie Pretender and all 
his adheieuta,*’ which made the wine^Ulber pay tbo penalty of his un¬ 
steady band ; and the Jaak-io-tb^bos,’' presectod by ao eldor brother 
of the Hooso, in which a io)a)l figure rises at each potation to tap the 
dnuber's nose. Several of these articles were inipreseed with tbo maik of 
tbs local assay office, the arms of the borough, three orowns In pale. A 
fine unkard was given to this Oorporatlou hy the Admiralty In tbo roigo 
of Wiiliaifi HI. on the launch of the good ship Humber, of 1705 tons and 
80 guns. Of course the macss and other bsigola of the borough officers 
of Hull and Hsdon ware eshibUed. Among these were the sword said to 
have been presented by Henry VIII., of whicb tlie blade was much later 
and the handle ruueb earlier tljsii that monarchy the roace called tlio 
«• blood-wipa.” whose appearauce lu » affray luvolved severe peikalties to 
all coueemvd. 

On a side table Mr. J. Clmpman and Olivers eibiblted a small eolleo* 
tlon of arms end arujour, coniiirising a fine specinxn of a wbcel-look 
wall-piece, which may have done good servlco In the Civil Wars; au excel¬ 
lent pair of jsek-boots. said to have been worn by Sir i£dward Vemey at 
the battle of Bdge Hill; a remarkable apccunco of a helmetapectoUy 
strengthened to be worn by an aaeaulting party ; an attrap^oi^,’* or 
tbief-calcber of the seven torn th csnti^y, presented by Lord Loodasborough 
to the Hcyal Institution of Hull. 

lu conclusion we must notice a remarkable group of wooden figures in 
a eauce, of the rudest and earliest type, pressntiug some resemblanco to 
Heqoiaaoz work, which was found iu loS6 in cleaning out a dyke to 
Holdcrnosa. 
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^xc^afobjical Intel! 4{xncr. 

Mr. J. P. Uorrit, irbo u best known to arehaologteu through bb iaTM- 
tigfttioai of Mrtftin wv^dweliiDgs on tbe cotst of iAocuLlro, tod ku also 
done Qiucli to preMrvo tbo vssUgeo of tUe oneiat voroaciJor of hb dbtrict, 
announcee bis Glossor/ of tlio Words aud Phrases of Furness, wttb copious 
illustrotivc qnolstions, elilodj dating from tbs twelfth to tbo ^ftoontb cen¬ 
turies* Tho auibor will receive, with ploosurO) soy sobsonbers* names 
addressed to bim, Soulergoto, Ulventon. 

Mr. 7, H. Colo> U.A., has prepsred for pobheatioo an Acooont of the 
Aotiquities of Uastiogs and of tbe Battle-fi^d, tbst may be aeceptable to 
some of our readers, espeolaJly as the result of a fresh sod careful evseoi- 
nation of tbo loeclUies, with tbe purpose of sseert^niog tbe precise scene 
of the cooflics, as related in the Eonan de Poui and early chrooiclers. 
The iasoe of this volume, which may be obtained from Ssrl Burg, St. 
LoouardVoD-Ssa, is limited to tbe subscribers. 

We reoomDoud tonorico the recent researchee of our valaed frieod, Ur. 
E. Pavies,F,S.A., regarding (be York prees, wUb annals of tbs prodoerioo 
of the typographic art io the great city of tbe northern counties, the 
autliors and other Mrsons ei^gsd iu ita early Uterstore. The iotrodoetlon 
nod progress of prating in bad bllberlo received itu^rfset his¬ 
torical Ulashatioo. This memoir is published by Uesue. l)iebols,'?arliaiDOnt 
Street. 

A Treatise on the HUtovy of the Art of Sho^g Horsea is announoed 
by Ur. Q. Fismisg, F.E.<}iL Tbe origin of tbe praoiice is iorolvod in 
obscurity: it was niTestigated by Beckmann in bis History of InTSotions, 
about L770 : in 1831 Ur. Bracy Clark produced bis Essay on the 
Kuoffledge of tbo Ancients respecting tbe Art of Shoeing the Kotm ; tbs 
subject, tbe interest of which has been recognised by antiquaries of more 
recent times, baa been dlieussed by Ur. Syer Cumiog, Journal Brit. Arcb. 
Asa., voh vL p, 406 ; also in the volume for 1858, p. 273, Erjtlora^ons 
of ancient sites In this aud foreign countries baa brought f^b evidenoe to 
light; the disputed nee of borseshoea by tbe Eomaos has been fully 
discussed by Rieard io tbe Trantactieos of ibe Antiqearies of Prance. 
Subscribers to Ur. Fleming's work are reqaoetod to send tbeir nsmea to 
bio. Royal Soginears, Chatbao. Tbe Tolume, price aboot 14s., will 
coutain 200 illustrations. 
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Liocolo, tb* Rer. CteooTrolJopo'B ooUcb 
of iboUaJodR';, orHoiiMof Lip«ii, 
aur, M. 

liOBdoQ; aroont of objoot* found M 
0cot dopib ie tbo vieiaitf vf I.«odoe 
WiU, 41; will of Btoha^ do Bloi* 
boo, Cfefioii of &t> HoAui’odo' 
Qnad, $40, 

LowOi tbo R«f, V., hU oeooQDk <£ tho 
«Bur«b of Bnbvf, tad «/ objoeta 
foQod tboro, 47. 


U. 


liooro, OooonJ, oxblbiU gold oraimnit 
of Lbotypo o( " Uaiaiqiillw7 fibuls" 
foaed io Iroliod, UO, 

Uaig^ Mr, Oeloniu, M.P., bio qW^’to* 
4*000 on tbe notacnticia of Ao por* 
OiU of Slog Rlebferd II. ot Wmi* 
ifiiwttT, TO; oxMbUo oboUto ood 

K b bolflippg to tibo Doriob of 
tiMoqibo, Senonob 7$; bia ro< 
Bkark04aEwiboaro<if*til«^ 181 ; on 
tbe Pkaugwoo effigioo at Pod(o< 
rrwib 18$. 24$; ou tbo dooooM of 
Mr, Ed<rud Havkioo. 274. 
Hiugnn, U)« R«v. 0 ., oxblbtU dmwiogo 
of Uu Plkfitiigaeot oflgin at Fon^ 
rnult, 1 $& 


K, 


Noobitb Mr. oxblbito oidM of t coaket 
wi(b pUua of bono or iTot;, 2 $ 8 . 

KoUloooabo, SoaarMb ^k« ud poboa 
baloflgiog to, OibibfUd, 7$. 

NigbtlagiJo, Hr. J,, osbibfto porinit of 
Cbtueor. 79. 

Noktou i^touMao^Britub uro /band 
at Qoldwoo. 72; gold ring found at 
Qroot Ora««b7. 896. 

Forbam, Nortbonbotlasd; diako of 
l(«d. ka, A>imd at, 9 1 . 

FomvHnabaao;—stooo woopoo or 
imploiBoaO found near Coldolmo, 
78; iroB Oirord found soar F<*tbam 
bootbouoo, $4; ditka of lead ood 
abtla fbu^ at Norhoo, da, atoao 
M]t>, boUa of atono, dc.. found iu 
Uad^ala. do, 87 rin^broocbac 
and aooJi focod at $2 


0. 

Oiivor, fioT. R. 6.. axbibiU dnwuigi of 
aunl punting in Wbitwdl churob, 
Ia]a of Wight. 898. 

Orhnopi pr*<hutoHe bulhiinst ui gkafll 
In, 279. 

Ormeabr, Omt, Norfolk, gold rinc 
found Mi, 389. 

OxTonnoBiM :—laadaa tokau found iu 
Bloxbam diureb. $94, 


P. 

PAorrutos; — fragiaaoC of a prodiiio. 
ooorlbod to Lo. Bpagsa, and pbotes 

S npb of triptvoh in Paria, id; in 
mbBf 7 oburc^ Chaablro, 97; Hr. 
9. fi^rTa aceount of tha rartoro* 
taoB of (ho portnia of Itiobard 17. at 
Wottoiostar, 48; triptjcb oitri- 
bated io Mobtua, and portrait of 
Chouerr, 70; triptveh rapceaaotleg 
kba Archduke Cbarl^ frc,. S78. 
Paleatioe. asoiont mep of. azhiUud, $4. 
Parker, Mr. J. U,, bit reaurke oa disco- 
venae m Roi^ $81. 914. 

FanaU. Ur, S,,exhjbiUfliQt*flaha« found 
jMAr Boulogne, 82, 

Petrie, Hr, dcaoribeeTamtioa of pre* 
bieUtriob^difiga at SkaiJl in Crkner, 
27$. 

FoaUng, Mr. W., giv«u occoont of dia* 
eoverj of Saxon iBraroRiCeatUptoa 
Saodabury, Wormter. 891. 
PoblicotioDa, Arcbaaeiogioal;—" Tbe r^ 
cumbont ElQgiee ^ Nortbomptoa* 
abire," $8; Hr. Werne'i " Celtic 
'Tumuli of Donek" A: " UonoriAla 
ofWMtcoiuaterAbheT,”]$7; “Pon- 
ohlol and focoUf Miftm of tbe 
Deenerj ef Trigg Minor, i5onwidJ," 


TL 


Redeadala, Nortbamberland, ealt found 

a^81. 

Riohardaon, Ur, B., exUbJta tUea from a 
farm'bouaa at Eidwell;, foacil book* 
hors found So (be Tboraae embunk* 
iBOOt. and fiiot arrow-ha^ found in 
Canada, 76. 

Bum belooBog to tfojcr^Iao, iCoore. 
167; golo rioga found near Dor- 
ebeeter, 27$; a^Uted br the Rer. 
Orerillo J, Cheeler, 88$ ; gold nag 
found a( Great Ormeabr, Norfolk 
284. 

Rook, (he rer; Rev. Cason, bla remarks 
on tbe dasth of die Ua^uia Cam- 
dan. 69; mentiona eurioos instaucea 
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of tr*diti0D, 77; hli niakrki on tbt ooimtan foatid 4( TmtU, Som«7wt, 
FontovmU offigiM, 18^; on 27$. 

tvHm lo 2$1. &a40?«Bm :*^W4til«eb«r(nigfa CuU«, 

Aotiuit AnTNQiTiM fooad %t 0«I> zDnnoir oa, 179, 

dMtoB, Iforfbik {Rontno-Britub), Slzhii T., Pope, bUiwordof 4Ut«, $& 
72; At Dertrwd, S«it, $2; SkeUl io Orkoef, pre'blitorio boildlsgs 
I none mf-tdee, 172; oUtieo 4t et> 27$. 

I Sleuk, Toricebire. 282; dteeoveruB Sleok, Yorkobire, oa tbe Bomea stedoo 

ifi Romt. S$0, 84C. et, 282. 

Rome, diMorerie* Id, 280, 8<8. Salrk^ Hr. E.. gm« scootiai »f tie 

RoeveeBore Fort, couatf Cork, Col legend of EugEilmoedatCbedder, 

Lm»Foi'i teeowe of, 128. 7$; oootribatee oberter of Queea 

RumU, the fier. X Fuller, eiblblU pl» Slaabedi to tbe boepitii of SL Lev- 

tore eecnbed to Lo. Spegfte. ead noce de PoDtebo;, Bodmla, 171; 

photogreph of triptjoh in Peril, 86. bii eeoouot of tbe dlKover; of e 

gold cup 1 b 4 bimv la Cmwall, 
182, 8U. 

1 & Smitb, Mr. H. H., esblbito gold riog 

' fbuod kt Oreek Ormieby, Korfeik, 

286. 

Solie, eide de Selie. -Hr. W. J.SorBherd, enbibita Isdlni 

SeloaUd (tbe udeut Tbaeeeloiuea), pbe* "puttab/* poniew of cook of moil, 

togrepb of Greek imoriptioa t% ex- end 'voodaea'e exe, 88 j direr rc- 

UUted b/Hr. Tetw, 88. «M7. reserka on aeil; 

Sttrtb, tbe >to?. Prebeiidm, bU Moonnt ridae, 71; ezblbiH oolleobon of 

of eo ABoiaok ioteraeot io Spdner Onentol irma, etui, &<k, 76. 

Oerdeoe, Betbino^ Bate, 66. SotftMiT ;-~Deoeeo( of eadent Isker* 

Seberf, Hr. Geo., hk eooooat oftbe r*> meat U Batbidok, BMb, 80; obelioa 
eteretlon of tbe portrdt of Kiog end peten beloo^g to tbe perieh of 
Rioberd II. et WeakekuMr, 66 ; ex- KetUecooibe, 78; letters rektiag to 
bibite s tnpcreb renrevandag tbe tbe bsttia of Sadgeiaoor, 27d ; wo 

Aiobdoke dbwiee, bo.. 278. Kureaberg couterefeond et YeonJ, 

Scotubo i^nodoe of exavetioa st Te- 276. 

pock la Stirliagabne, 82; dnwiu^ Stanley, Tbe Hod, W. Oven, H.f., bie 
of ttxiBOD in tbe Mlaborgb Uu< soooimi of snclent latarmente sad 

MOJO, 88; pre^tOTie boUdlnge 4k eepnlohrsl aree found ia Aagleaay 

SksiU m OrkaeT, 276; brosso sad Forth Vales, Ao, 18, 188 ; nil 

• dslIiOD fooad Dear HelroM ia Bex* reserbi on tbe Plutegenet effigue 

burgbebkre, 884. at Fonterrsutk, 186,16i; exbibiua 

SsaU;—of Tkebse CelyM. prior of TV. Bntiib rue, Ronsa lemp, &a, 184; 

I werdretb, 48; found et Aloedik, onremsiuofsneuak circoisr beta* 

I ForkbunbertsBd.62: of tbe boepitsl taklOM la Bolybisd lalsad. 222, 

of 8k. Lwmice de Ponteboy, Com* Staaloy, The Very Eer. Dr., ca Weel- 
' welL 178; coUeetion belongiog to aslastfr.Dsso o£ 

Ha>or*0«a. Uoore, 167; sxhitHtad SnstiBaaBmic-^etiae of exoarUiea st 
by the Her. Qreeill* J. CbHter, 268; Tepook ia, 82, 

( ssCeel imI, withnnt>enwkerbsadU, StOFi, dtmoorzua or;—8tat srrev- 

exhibited by Ur. C. D. Greeowsy, bead fbond m Cioiadi. 78 ; weem 
285. or Ixa^sfoeat foead ia Nertbaober* 

i Sedgemoer.oripuel lettere relstiag to the luid, 72, «elt found fcere. 81; 

^battle of, 27*. &eke« fouad aesr BouU^ 82; 

I SxrraoaxeL Aan^oniaa Hr. V. 0. weapon or iapleneot fotad ia 

fiuale/e socooM of sadeot iatar* Hertbmnbwlkad, 79; celte end UUn 

I meote, &©., ia Wsl«, 18, 18*, 188; ©f etone fouad there, 81 ; 

i account of in aaeieok interment ak other etone unplemente extobited. 

Bath wick, Bstb, 80 ;ibe tomb of Sir 277, v .t . 

Hugh Cslnlet la Buabury ehoroh, Somaii-^onttact for boddiog a fiaii as 
CbeaUr*.87;tbePlinmgeo«te£agiea Hansoy, 68; diMorery of ailrer 
et FenteeraulC 182, 267; uraa. fox, eelaa In, 77 
fouad aaar Dover, 272; Anglo- 

fiaxoB oemekery at Borton Biroy, *- 

; KeBk.281; Saxoa intermsake 4* Up- 

! ton Snodebujy, Woweiter, 861- Tapook, b Stirliagahire, notice of exes 

Shout, Ur., exhibiie kwo Naremberg vaboa at, 82. 

I 

I 
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Tote, Kr. Qsorgo, of Alowfok, exhibict 
«»riou« »bj«o(i of iMe«, tc,. /bvd 
m KorthembarUad, 79, II, A12. 

Tnbf, obJaaKonatoprOpoMd damoUcioi) 
0f nta iK, 79; raport of thalr cue* 
<Mt,l79. 

ThoaaiJaa^w, MSaloniU. 

Trellepa, Tha ft«*. Canop, bit aoUoa of 
tba UaTadai7, or HoimofL«pan 
soar LiMOla. M. 

TMkar, Ur. Ohanao. bia noticat of aati* 
oqitiaa of bmfa foood (b Da*oa* 

abK no, lll< 


177; Ilia obaorrationa oa tbo PlaafA- 
gaott «Sa»9 at Footarmll, }ti; 
OB ralioe foaod io aoH naor aodaat 
dwolllogalo Holvliaad lalapd, Sjl; 
on tho wlil of Rrebanl do filtthoo, 
ooucin of St MartlD’a, Xoadoo, 840. 

Waatfrood, tfortbussbarlaod. atoua balla. 
ftc.. fooed at II. 

WaotQ 3 loator, tbo tun of, bit rauarka 
OB Iba raaloratloQ of Um portrait of 
XipB Biobard II., 70. 

Wldtwalb la! a [of Wight, drawing of b 
muni pwptlDg 1 q tbo eburoh tbora. 
aibiUMd. 181. ' 

WroBt. Iiu o»:—dcawlof of a muni 
polDltogio t])« cburali of WbltwalL 
oxbiUiiad, 198. 

Wllklnm. Sir Girdsar, dram attoatloB 
to tba propMad damolltion of agate 
at TobU. 78 { withdrawal of tho 
propeood Mbovio ropertad, 179. 

Wnm:—ladf*! fruibulfa fbuud at 
find ford’Ott-Avon. 71. 

WlBDin|teB. Sir Tboeuaa. Uarh., ir,P,,«x. 
Iiibite arateli funsorlj* UoteBgiog to 
Spoakar Oflalow, 18i. 

Wood, Ur. Sbikaopaan. roporU dUco* 
rariaa la Itema, 810. 

Werouior.dUeoTOTpof Sason lotmonU 
at Upten Boodaburr, 111. 


UpteB Soodiborj. Woroaiter. dUoorarg 
ofSaxoDiotenpootaat, 151. 


▼anoa. Ur, W. oiblblla eoltaotlos of 
riagt nalj.Ra. bel«a|<a| M 


Warn wTba Hot. W. 0. Sunlaj'i a» 
oouat of iatarmaBte isd upulohral 
uroi fbBBd la, II: Ulaa fVou a lhm< 
hQOM it KldwolV. peopoiad 
daaollUoB of gala at t'aabj'. 7$; 
•aoeuat of aodaal dwaUlegi Iq 
H otgbaad lalaad, 929; oa ralln 
fousd tbort 8il. 

Walksr, tba Bar. R. AitOD. axlilblu 5a- 
Bwaaobow). 71. 

^^altBaa). Baaai:. Kr. Daatb*! raourka on 
tiia dralonga of tlia Abbav of, 114. 

WatertoB, Ur. S., bio aotlao of a owerd 
of oteM baariof tbo naau of ropa 
Sixtno V., 15; axblblU a oolloottoD 
of badgaa. omaianta, and JavaU. 
188. 

WatUatborouili Cmlla, Shropabire. aa> 
raotr «% b; Mr. Blon. 178. 

Ur AJba^ bli aetlm of ralioa ha 
ralatloB to teteraaolo in Aoglaoar 
aod North Walaa, 18; oooti^iUa 
flctao upeo tha abirMr of Qaeaia 
Klimbath to tlio boipitol of Si. 
lAwraoea da Foetaboj, Bodmle. 


END OF VOt,. XJTir. 
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